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^Sy VOLUME XXI. Vt/^ 

ON AN EXTRAORDINARY HELICIFORM LEPIDOPTEROUS LARVA- 
CASE FROM EAST AFRICA. 

3Y ROBERT McLACHLAN, F.R.S., Ac. 

At the Meeting of the Entomological Society of London, held on 
February 7th, 1877, I exhibited " an extraordinary case of a Lepi- 
dopterous larva from Zanzibar, Bent by Dr. Kirk, who had found it on 
Mimosa. It was probably allied to Psyche and Oiketicus^ and was in 
the form of a flattened Helix^ half-an-inch in diameter, formed 
apparently of a kind of papier-mache^ with a smooth whitish outside 
coating." {Of, Proc. Ent. Soc, 1877, p. ii ; Ent. Mo, Mag., xiii, p. 
240.) Wishing now to have a figure made from that case, I am unable 
to find it. 

Very recently my friend Mr. Bates gave me nine cases of a some- 
what similar character, found by Dr. Baxter at Mpwaipwa, East Africa, 
about 100 miles inland from Zanzibar. Dr. Baxter's attention had 

been drawn 

to them 

by seeing 

them carried 

about by the 

larvfid that 

formed them. 

But these, 

instead of 

j^ ^\ hemg flatten- 

/^j^ I ed, are high, 

I / and resemble 

\^ ly shells of the 

genus Cyclostoma or Paludina in a wonderful degree. They vary from 

9 to. 13 mm. in diameter at the lowest whorl, by from 9 to 15 mm. in 

height. Each forms about 3^ whorls, the sutures indicating which 

are not very sharp, owing to a coating to be presently alluded to. 

In six of them the spiral turns from left to right, in three from 

right to left. The apex is blunt and depressed .; the moutk waaxV^ 
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circular, and there is a deep open umbilicus ; all have the mouth 
perfectly open. Upon making a vertical section, it is seen that the 
whorls are perfectly separated. They are of extreme lightness, 
yet the walls are nearly 1^ mm. thick. This lightness is owing 
to the texture, which, although perfectly hard and firm, is some- 
what fibrous- The material is undoubtedly vegetable matter, but 
whether masticated specially for the purpose, or excrementitious, is 
uncertain to me. I rather incline to the latter idea, because there 
is no opening through which the excrement could be ejected, other 
than the mouth of the case. The exterior has a thin coating of 
(apparently) silk of a pale drab colour, which renders the cases 
very smooth, but not glossy ; but the older cases are blackened by 
a coating of what is probably adventitious matter. I am unable to 
say on what plant they were found, but one of them is attached (at a 
point indicated in the top right-hand figure) to a fragment of a plant, 
which may possibly be Mimosa, 

It is well known that exotic species of PsychidcB are given to 
fabricating cases of extraordinary forms, but, of all that I have seen, 
these are the most extraordinary, on account of their perfect simi- 
larity to shells. 

The cases of the South European Psyche {Cochloplanes) helix, 

are tolerably familiar to most entomolo- 
gists, but their resemblance to shells is 
less marked, on account of the debris 
with which their exterior is covered ; 
moreover, the texture is slight and yield- 
ing, and at, or near, the apex there is an 
opening through which the excrement 
can be ejected. They bear more ex- 
ternal resemblance to the now well-known 
cases of the Trichopterous genus Heli- 
copsyche. For the sake of comparison, I 
give here figures of the cases of Psyche 
helix. 
The figures are enlarged to two diameters, but the smallest figure 
on each block (indicated by *) shows the natural size. 

With the above-described cases collected by Dr. Baxter are others 
formed of twigs, arranged longitudinally or transversely (not uncom- 
mon), and one, 47 mm. long, mimicking a shell of the genus Dentalium, 
but such, I think, have already been noticed and described. 

Lewisliam, London : 

May, 1884. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE LARVA OF DEPME88AMIA BADIELLA. 

Bt thb Latk WILLIAM BUCKLER.* 

On the 28tli of May, 1882, 1 received in a quill three little lary» 
found the previous morning by Mr. "W. H. B. Fletcher on Freshwater 
Down, Isle of Wight, living under the leaves of Hypochieris radicata^ 
one of the Composita, of which three little plants accompanied the 
larvae. At this time they were nearly 5 mm. long, cylindrical, of a 
cinnamon-brown colour, with shining darker dots, a blackish-brown 
frontal plate and anal plate. By the second of June one of these had 
added 1 mm. to its length and seemed to have moulted, the cinnamon- 
brown being rather darker than before, the tubercular dots on the back 
were nearly in a line and darker brown than the body, the plate on the 
second segment glossy black, the head darker brown than the body, 
the anal plate shining black, and a transverse narrow black plate on 
the dorsal portion of the front of the anal segment. 

These larvsa live in fine white silken webs between two leaves, or 
under one leaf, which is spun fast upon some firm substance ; they live 
in this way concealed, though by their feeding on the lower cuticle of 
the leaf a transparent blotch becomes visible, and they push out from 
their dwellings little heaps of blackish excrement. 

By the 7th of June the most advanced had reached the length of 
8 mm. ; on the 16th I figured one of them, but minus the blackish 
tubercular dots, which are at this stage more trapezoidally arranged on 
the back ; a black shield was outside the anal legs. 

On the 11th of July I received more of these larvae from Mr. 
Fletcher, one of them grown to be 20 mm. long ; it was of a dark red 
colour, greenish when the segmental divisions were stretched, the dots 
black, ringed with greenish, the black plate on the second segment 
divided in the centre, and with paler yellowish margin of skin in front, 
the anal plate black and a small black transverse oblong on the front 
part of that segment. The head dark reddish-brown, anterior legs 
black ; all the dark red skin dull, the greenish divisions glistening 
a little, the black dots, head and plates glossy, a fine hair arising 
from each dot. 

These five later larv» were put with three vigorous growing plants 
on the 16th, and by the 23rd every part of the plants had been devoured, 
and for want of food the larvae had devoured one another, only two 
escaping the massticre, one of these had spun up in an earth-covered 

* This deacription is giTen by the kind pmniaaion of the BeT. T. WUtshire, the Seoretarv of 
the Bay Society— that Society being now in poa8e8<sion of Mr. Buckler's valuable notes, as well «a 
his magnificent coUecticai of drawings ef larm, which are to be published by th» ^tocVbVj . 
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cocoon, long and narrow, the other was still alive in the larva state, I 
tried to get it to feed up on Hawkweed, but in the course of eight 
days it died. 

On the 4th of July, 1883, 1 again received four of these larvae from 
Mr. Fletcher, viz. : one 9 mm. long, one 12^ mm. long, very dark red 
on a dingy green ground, which is seen at the segmental divisions, and 
in the fine pale rings round the black dots ; another was 19 mm. long 
slightly tapering from the third segment to the head, tapering again a 
little on the twelfth and considerably on the thirteenth segment ; the 
head, the second and anal segments with their plates just as described 
above from the specimens I received in 1882, but the colouring of the 
body of a deepish sober green, with a darker dorsal pulsating line, the 
blackish-brown dots appearing very small as their circumscribing pale 
rings have much faded, the front plate was deep olive outlined with 
blackish-brown ; one entered the earth on the 4th of July, another I 
watched burrow into the earth on the 5th! 

Mr. Fletcher tells me " that when young the larva is found on the 
under-side of leaves of the food-plant. When it is bigger it makes a 
tunnel or gallery under the plant on the soil, so that when the rosette 
of leaves is removed the larva is left behind. I think that this tunnel 
reaches into the turf beyond the radius of the leaves, as many a little 
sod cut round the plant comes away without the larva. I found one 
pupa of odd shape in this gallery." 

" When full grown the larva often eats out the heart of the plant 
and bores down far enough into the root to kill it. While the larva is 
feeding under the leaves its ravages are conspicuous enough, even while 
small, as it makes brown marks, which are visible on the upper-side of 
the plant." 

In confinement, without earth with the plants, its gallery of silk 
becomes covered with accumulations of " frass." 

Often when the larva attains the last moult we see the dark dingy 
olive-green variety, with belly rather lighter than the back, the one 
colour blending with the other, the spiracles round and black, are very 
minute and situated nearly close below the single row of dots on the 
side : the pale yellowish margin of skin next the head, in front of the 
plate on the 2nd segment, is a good and constant character. 

The pupa is generally enclosed in a cocoon, covered with grains of 
earth, of oval shape, 19 mm. in length, rather loosely held together 
with but very little silk in the lining of brownish-grey colour, the in- 
terior of cylindrical form and smooth, 12i mm. in length, so that the 
pupa (which is only 10 to 11 mm. long) has plenty of room; it is rather 
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slender in the (J, stouter in the ? , it has nothing remarkable in its form 
save that beyond the wing-covers, the abdomen tapers gradually in the 
(J , more obtusely in the ? , and the moveable rings are deeply cut, the 
tip of the abdomen is surrounded with about twelve exceedingly 
minute curly-tipped bristles, which take a firm hold of the silk lining. 
One pupated openly on the surface of the earth, attaching its tail 
to a leaf of the plant, and this enabled me to see that for some time 
its colour was of a light greenish-ochreous, afterwards it was light 
brownish, and still later it turned very dark brown ; it was glossy from 
first to last. 

The moths were bred on August 11th, 12th, 17th, and September 
13th, 1883. 



Notes on Depretsaria htidiella. — ^I am indebted to Mr. Stainton for the chance 
of making a few remarks on Mr. Buckler's life-history of Depressaria badiella. 
And first as to the circumstances which led him to depart from his usual nile of not 
describing or figuring the larvfle of Tineina^ I had taken Botya flavalis freely at 
Freshwater in August, 1881. Mr. Buckler was very anxious to have the larrss of 
this species, and so, being equally keen to find it myself, I ran over to Freshwater 
on May 27th, 1882. The only result of a close search was the finding of a few small 
larvffi of Dep. bcuiiella. These I felt sure were the right larTse. Neither Mr. Buck- 
ler nor I bred any moths from this lot ; but, on July 3rd, 1883, 1 was able to find a 
pupa and several large larvse, so that we were both successful in rearing some 
moths. From the first Mr. Buckler told me that the larvffi were not PyraUst but 
Tortrices or Tineina. I think there could hardly be a better illustration of his kind- 
liness and great unwillingness to throw cold water on the hopes of a correspondent, 
than is shown in the &ct that, in spite of his knowledge that these larvss did not 
come within the scope of his studies, he, on two occasions, took charge of them, 
beside figuring and describing them with his usual minute care.' 

Next, two small points in the life-history seem to require notice. Mr. Buckler 
alludes to the larvse making a transparent blotch, while I find it by the dark brown 
marks, on the leaf of the food-plant. Mr. Buckler, no doubt, refers to the immediate 
result of the feeding of the larva, I to the more distant, when the milky juice of 
the plant has produced a brown stain on the wounded leaf. The " odd shape " of 
the pupa mentioned in the extract from my letter has reference to the difPerence 
between the flattened pupa of a Depressaria and the expected cylindrical one of a 
Sotys.—W. H. B. Fletchbb, 6, The Steyne, Worthing : May l^h, 1884. 



NOTES ON THE DISCOVERY, BY MR. W. H. B. FLETCHER, OF THE 

LARVA OF DEPRESSARIA BADIELLA, 

BY H. T. STAINTON, F.E.S. 

Last September I received from the late Mr. William Buckler a 
Depressaria, on which he wished my opinion. 

He had received, from Mr. W. H. B. Fletcher, some larv© which 
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were supposed to be those of Botya Jlavalis, " My disappointment " 
wrote Mr. Buckler " was very great, when I very soon saw there was 
no hope of their heingjlavalis, and I thought I had got hold of some 
troublesome Tortrixr The " troublesome Tortrix" however, turned 
out a Depressaria, and one which had not previously been bred. The 
larvfiB in question had been found by Mr. Fletcher on Freshwater 
Down, Isle of Wight, feeding on the leaves of Hypochwris radicata. 

The sight of the single specimen which first reached me did not 
enable me to determine the species with certainty. I wrote, however, 
to Mr. Buckler on the 23rd September, 1883, as follows : — 

" I believe your Depressaria is one that has not been bred before, 
and, certainly, no larva of that genus was known to feed on Hypochcsris, 
so at any rate there is a discovery, which may help to console you for 
your disappointment. Indeed, if every one of your disappointments 
could result in similar discoveries, I should be malicious enough to wish 
you many of them! Before positively determining the species, I 
should like to see your other specimens, especially as you say they are 
not all exactly alike." 

A week later, I received from Mr. Buckler his other three bred 
specimens, and I must confess that my first impression was that they 
were some unnamed species, which, though closely allied to hadiella, 
differed from it in the shape of the anterior wings. 

Two years previously Mr. Sydney Webb had sent me some speci- 
mens of a Depressaria he had beaten from thatch at Folkestone, which 
I had then thought as probably distinct from hadiella, and it occurred 
to me that possibly the insect now bred by Mr. Buckler might be the 
solution of Mr. Webb's problematical species. Moreover, I gathered 
from Mr. Buckler's letters that Mr. Fletcher had also succeeded in 
breeding several specimens of the same insect, hence, I wrote to Mr. 
Buckler on the 30th September, 1883, " before describing the insect 
you have bred, I should like to see again Mr. Webb's specimens, and 
also any that Mr. Fletcher may have bred." 

Mr. Fletcher being then from home I did not write to him at once, 
and being much occupied with other matters, Christmas was already 
past before I wrote to Mr. Sydney Webb and to Mr. W. H. B. Fletcher 
for their specimens of the hadiella-Xiike Depressaria, They came 
promptly enough, but, alas, before I could get them examined Mr. 
Buckler was no more ! 

Ultimately I came to the conclusion that the specimens were really 
referable to ladiella, of which we had previously only known captured 
specimens, which were more or less worn. 
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The darker ground-colour of Mr. Buckler's specimenB, and the 
different shape of the hind margin of the anterior wings arising, pro- 
bably, from the more complete cilia, seem to be the natural results of 
the finer condition of bred specimens. 

JSadiella, at the best of times, is always an obscure, dingy insect, 
and, though of wide distribution, has rarely been met with in any 
plenty, and as mentioned by Snellen in his " Vlinders van Nederland " 
(the latest systematic work on European Lepidapfera), the larva was 
quite unknown ; hence, its occurrence on one of the Composita is of 
great interest. 

Mountsfield, LewiBham : 

Matf l^thy 1884i. 



N0TE3 ON LEPIDOPTERA OBSERVED DURINa AN ALPINE 

TOUR IN 1883. 

BY GEOBGE T. BAKEB. 

Last summer, in company with my friend Dr. Jordan, my holiday 
was spent between Aosta, Chamouny, and G-eneva. Our route from 
the ancient city of Aosta, with its interesting old remnants of Eoman 
architecture, lay up the valley of the Buttier, and over the Great St. 
Bernard Pass, where, of course, we stayed to see the famous monastery, 
from there, following the course of the Dranse, we descended to 
Martigny. This valley (of the Dranse) is certainly very bleak and . 
dreary, and the insect life therein not to be compared in richness with 
that of the Visp and Saas valleys,- neither is its flora; to a certain extent, 
however, this may have been owing to the extreme lateness of the sea- 
son. From Martigny we walked over the Col de Eorclaz, and T^te 
Noire to Chaumouny, this was our only wet day ; after remaining there 
for a few days we walked to Sallenches, took the diligence from thence 
to Q-eneva, where we stayed for about three days. It was then time 
to turn our faces homewards, but on our way we stopped for a day at 
Dole, in the extreme west of the Jura district, where we were by no 
means idle. We started on the 14th of June, and were much favoured 
in the weather, from a tourist's point of view, not so, however, from 
an Entomological one, as our captures were by no means up to the 
average, especially among the Rhopalocera^ but, as remarked before, 
this may have been due to the great backwardness of the season, which 
may be realized when I say that on the 21st of June» the whole of the 
Great St. Bernard Pass was entirely covered with snow, and we were 
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thus prevented from taking any of the high Alpine insects. The follow- 
ing is a list of our captures, in which I follow the order of Staudinger's 
catalogue. 

Papilio PodaliritM, Dranse valley, near Orsieres. 

Farnassius Apollo, Dranse and Buttier valleys. 1 also reared one 
at home about the end of July, the larvae were not uncommon. 

Aporia cratcBgi, common everywhere. 

Pieris napi, v. hryoniw, summit of the Col de Forclaz : Daplidice, 
Aosta. 

Anthocharis Belia, Buttier valley : cardamines, Arve valley. 

Leucophasia sinapis, Dranse valley, and Gt. Saleve near Geneva. 

Colias HyaUy Aosta, Dranse valley, and Gt. Saleve. 

Thecla ruhiy Buttier valley. 

Polyommafus Sippofhoe with its var. iEuryhiay Arve valley near 
Chamouny : Alciphron, Dranse valley near Orsieres : phlceas, Buttier 
valley. 

Lyccena ^gon, Dranse valley below Orsieres, abundant: Argus, 

Dranse and Buttier valleys : Baton, Buttier valley : Astrarche and v. 
AllouSy'DTSiTise valley below St. Pierre: Icarus and t?. Zcflrmw*, Buttier, 
Dranse and Arve valleys, we also took in the Buttier valley a beautiful 
variety with the colouring almost that of Belargus : Belargus, Buttier 
valley: Corydon and Sylas, Dranse valley below Orsieres: Sehrus, 
Dranse valley : minima, common everywhere : semiargus, Buttier and 
Dranse valleys, also one on the summit of the Col de Forclaz: Alcon, 
Dole. 

Nemeohius Lucina, Gt. Saleve. 

Vanessa urticte, Atalanta, and cardui, Buttier and Dranse valleys. 

Melitwa Cynthia, larvsB reared from the Great St. Bernard: Cimvia, 
and Bhoehe, Dranse and Buttier valleys : Didyma, Dranse valley : 
Dic/ynna, Dranse and Arve valleys : Athalia, Dranse and Arve valleys. 
Where are we to draw the line between this species and dark speci- 
mens of Aurelia ? 

Argynnis Euphrosyne, Col de Forclaz, Chamouny, and Arve valley : 
Latonia, Buttier and Dranse valleys. 

Melanargia Oalathea, St. Gervais (Arve valley), and Gt. Saleve. 

Erehia Ceto, Buttier and Dranse valleys : Stygne, Dranse valley, 
near Orsieres, and Arve valley, near Chamouny : Evias, St. Remy 
(Piedmont), abundant. 

(Eneis Aello, St. Eemy. 

Fararge McBra, Dranse and Arve valleys : Siera, Arve valley : 
Megcsra, Aosta, and Gt Saleve : JEgeria, Gt. Saleve : Achine, Dole, 
plentiful in the pine woods. 
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Spinephile Janira^ common everywhere: JBiyperantlius, common 
everywhere. 

Ccenomympha Arcania, Gt. Saleve and Dole : Famphilus, every- 
where. 

Syrichthus carthami, cacalia, and andromeda, Dranse valley below 
Orsieres : malva, Great St. Bernard. Chamouny : Sao, Buttier and 
Dranse valleys. 

Nisoniades Tages^ Dranse and Buttier valleys, and Chamouny. 

Hesperia Thaumas, everywhere : Uneola, Arve valley : Sylvanus, 
common in all parts. 

Garterocephala Palamon, Orsieres and Chamouny. 

Macroglossa stellatartwi, Dranse and Arve valleys. 

Zygwna scdbioscB, Arve valley : acliillecd, Buttier valley : exulans, 
reared from the Great St. Bernard, where the larvae were very abun- 
dant indeed : trifolii ab. orohi in which the two median spots are not 
united as is the case in trifolii proper. The ground-colour of two 
specimens from the Buttier valley is steel-blue, with the black border 
of the hind- wings broader than in typical German or British specimens: 
V, duhia, Staudinger describes this in his catalogue as follows : — 

2jifg(Bna v. duhia, " v. majors vX. ant. macul. 5 vel. 6, al. post, latins nigris " of 
this we took a large number in the Buttier yallej, in none of which are the central 
or basal spots confluent. The series is so interesting that I will describe them in 
detail. 

a. Fore- wings steel-blue with the median spots red instead of crimson, and narrowly 
separated, hind- wings also red with a broad black border, spots on under-side all 
disconnected. 

h. Fore-wings bluish-bronze, with the spots crimson, smaller than usual, the median 

ones being more widely separated, hind-wings crimson with a broader black 
border. 

o. Fore-wings bluish-green with all the crimson-red spots very smaU, the median 
ones being yery oblique, and still more widely separated, and the hind-wings 
haying an exceptionally broad black border. On the under-side of this specimen 
there is a distinct trace of a sixth red spot on the fore- wings. 

d. Fore-wings greenish-bronze with the crimson spots smaU, and the 6th spot just 

yisible (well marked on the under-side), the hind-wings are crimson with abroad 
black border. In none of the foregoing are the anterior-wings at all transparent. 

e. Ghreen or blue-bronze, with markings similar to" d" but rather redder, and the 

6th spot becoming much more yisible, t£e black border of the hind-wings is 
decidedly narrower and more uniform, and the under-side of the fore-wings is 
suffused with red, they also haye a tendency to being slightly transparent as is 
noticeable infilipendulcB, 

f. In this variety the sixth spot is well marked, and were it not for the very broad 

and blue-black border of the hind-wings, it might be mistaken for JiUpendula. 
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From our specimens of this insect we are much inclined to believe 
that considerable interbreeding must take place between it and the 
six-spot ZygcBUCB, 

We also took, in the same valley, a specimen with the f ore-winga 
of a beautiful metallic-blue colour, with a distinct trace of a 6th spot, 
and the other spots well separated. 

Zygcdna lonicera, Buttier valley : filipendulcd, Buttier valley and 
Col de Forclaz. It is really diflficult to eeparate this from transalpina, 
but with one exception, we have come to the conclusion that our speci- 
mens are filipendulcs ; on the way up to the Col de Forclaz we took 
one variety transitional into v, cytisi^ the two basal spots confluent, as 
also the two median, but the apical spots are very finely separated. 

We now come to the handsome Zygtena taken by us in the Buttier 
valley. The fore-wings of which are opaque dull blue without any 
lustre, having six very small carmine spots, the median and apical one 
being very oblique and widely separated, all are united on the under-side 
by a crimson suffusion ; the hind- wings are carmine-red with a deep 
blue-black broad border. This is either a six-spotted form of angelica 
or a fine variety of transalpina, 

8yntomi8 Phegea, Aosta. We were very much struck by the 
large size of these specimens \ those we have taken in the Visp valley 
are quite dwarfs in comparison, measuring 32 mm., in comparison 
with 41 mm. 

Naclia punctata, Aosta, in the vineyards. Not uncommon. 

J^ola cristatula, Dranse valley below Orsieres. 

Setina aurita, Buttier valley near St. Eemy, and Arve valley : 
V. ramosa, Buttier valley. 

Lithosia lurideola, larva reared from Aosta. 

Emydia crihrvm v, punctigera. I reared a beautiful (J on the 
29th of July from a larva found near Orsieres. 

Euchelia jacobcBCB, Oct, Saleve and Dole. 

Arctia purpurata, Dranse valley, near Orsieres. 

Spilosoma menthastri, Arve valley, near Chamouny. 

Sepialus humuli, Dranse and Arve valleys. 

Fumea ?, three specimens taken on the Italian side of the 

Great St. Bernard, which have a close resemblance to Sapho, but we 
cannot really determine if it is that species. 

Forthesia similis, a ? reared from larva found at Aosta. 

Bomhyx neustria, reared, larvsB plentiful in Dranse and Buttier 
valleys. 

Bomhyx quercus, Larva found at Dole. 
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Pyg<Bra pigra^ Argentiere (Arve valley). 

Diloba ccBruleocephala, larva reared from Orsieres. 

Acronycta rumicis, larva reared from St. Gervais (Arve valley). 

Caradrina quadriptmctafa, Aosta. 

Amphipyra trayopoyinis, reared from larva found in the Dranse 
valley. 

Scopelosoma aatellUia, reared from larva found in the Arve valley. 

Calocampa vetusta, reared from larva found near Orsieres. 

Cucullia verbasci, larvae found in the Buttier valley. 

Plusia yammay Dranse and Buttier valleys. 

Anarta melanopa v, rupestraliSy Great St. Bernard, near summit 
of Pass. 

Frothymia viridaria, Gt. St. Bernard, Dranse and Arve valleys. 

Ayrophila trahealis, Gt. SaJeve. 

Euclidia ylyphica, Buttier and Dranse valleys. 

Hypena prohoscidalis, Dole. 

Rivula sericealiSy Martigny. 

Geometra vernaria. Dole. 

Nemoria viridata, Chamouny. 

Acidalia sericeata, Aosta: dilutariay Aosta: httmiliatay Aosta, 
Dole : holosericeata, Aosta : maryineptmctata, Dranse valley below 
Orsieres : sMyillariay Dole : imitariay Aosta. 

Fellonia calahraria, Gt. Saleve. 

Abraxas maryinata, Dranse valley. 

Cabera exanthemaria, St. Bemy, Dranse valley. 

Ellopia proaapiaria v, prasinariay Dole. 

Mumia luteolata, Martigny. Larger and paler than British 
specimens. 

Macaria alfernata, Aosta. Common in the old bed of the river 
Doire, which was densely overgrown with Sippophae : the specimens 
were smaller and much paler than usual. 

Gnophos ylaucinaria^ Dranse valley below Orsieres. 

Mdonia carbonaria, Gt. St. Bernard. 

Ematurya atomaria, common everywhere. 

Diastictis artesiaria, Aosta. Flying with M, alternata, 

Fhasiane clathrata, Dranse valley, Great Saleve, Dole. 

Scoria lineata^ Dranse valley. 

Ortholitha biptmctaria, Dole. 

Minoa murinata, near Orsieres, Dole. 

Odezia atrata, Dranse, Buttier, and Arve valleys. 

Anaitis playiata, Dole. 

Oidaria dotata, Martigny. Much finer than British specimens: 
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variata v. stragulata, Chamouny : turbata, Gt. St. Bernard, St. Remy^ 
and Chamoupy : aqueata, Arve valley : Jluctuata, Dranse valley : 
montanata, St. Bemy and Dranse valley : ferrugata^ Buttier and 
Dranse valleys, and Chamouny : incultraria^ Chamouny : frustrata, 
St. Bemy : galiata, Dranse valley and Dole : rivata, Dole : tristata, 
Great St. Bernard, Buttier and Dranse valleys : molluginata, St. Remy : 
alchemillata, Great St. Bernard : adaquata, Great St. Bernard : 
albulata, St. Bemy, Chamouny and Dole, common in every shade 
of colour, from almost white to quite dark : hilineata, Great Saleve 
and Dole : trifasciata, St. Bemy, very abundant : berherata, Aosla : 
ruhidata, Aosta and Dole. 

Eupiihecia rectangulata, Aosta : fenuiata, Dole, and several others 
which we are at present unable to name. 

Scoparia duhifalis, Dranse valley, below Orsieres, and Dole: 
sudetica, Dranse valley and Chamouny. 

Hercyna Schrankiana, Gt. St. Bernard and Chamouny : phrygialiSy 
Gt. St. Bernard and Chamouny. 

Tlurrhypara urticata, Dole. 

Botys nigralis, Arve valley : octomaculata, Dranse valley : aurata, 
Buttier valley, south of St. Bemy : cespitalis, common everywhere : 
rhododendronalis, St. Bemy : fuscalis, Dranse valley : samhucalis, Col 
de Forclaz. Larger and paler than British examples. 

JEurycreon verticalis, Dranse valley and Dole. 

Fionea forficalis, lower portions of the Buttier and Dranse valleys. 

Cramhits cerusellus, Buttier valley : pascuelli^f common every- 
where, Aosta specimens very dark and bright: pratellus, common 
everywhere : dumetelluSjDr&nse valley, and very abundant at Chamouny. 
hortufillus, Chamouny and Great Saleve : chrysonuchelltis, St. Bemy : 
conchellus, Dranse valley : culmellus, Chamouny : perlellus, Martigny 
and Chamouny : ». Warringtonellus, Chamouny. 

Sypochalcia ahenella, Chamouny. 

Aphomia sociella, Aosta. 

Among the Tinece I will only mention the following : 

Plutella cruciferarum, Gt. St. Bernard near summit of Pass. 
Antennae annulated. 

Gerostoma persicella, Aosta and Dole. There were certainly no 
peach trees in the latter place. 

Mim<s8eoptilu8 serotinus, Orsieres. 

Aciptilia pentadactyla, Dole. 

Alucita hexadactyla, Orsieres. 

Before closing this account, I cannot refrain from remarking a 
curious feature we have been much struck by during our sojournings 
among the Swiss Alps, viz., the remarkable predominence of black (or 
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SO nearly approaching that hue, as to appear black at a very little 
distance) and yellow as the colours of the majority of the larvae, this 
being particularly noticeable at high altitudes, say above 7000 feet. 
Last summer we found, among innumerable exulans larvae on the 
Great St. Bernard, several others simulating their general appearance 
very closely, so that it would seem from this that there must be some 
protective power in these colours ; it cannot, however, be any similarity 
to their feeding-ground, as they are rather conspicuous on the bright 
green Silene acaulis with its pretty pink flowers, and on the AlchemillcB, 
&c., all just refreshed after the melting of the snow, neither can they 
be said to coincide with the lichen-covered rocks, over which we have 
noticed them crawling some distance away from us. Among others 
we found some handsome larvae, from which the following hasty and 
incomplete description was taken at the time. " G-round-colour velvety- 
black with a narrow band of yellow at the juncture of each segment, 
and a central dorsal row of yellow spots. The black spiracles finely 
encircled with yellow are bordered above and below by a row of yellow 
spots. On each segment are several stout fleshy black spines emitting 
fine black hairs, which (spines) are most numerous on the central 
segments. Head, shining black." Only one succeeded in pupating 
and from this a shrivelled (J MelitcBa Oynthia emerged in July. The 
pupa had a large proportion of black in it on a greyish ground, but 
this, undoubtedly, would closely assimilate with the rock on to which 
it would attach itself. The pupa of M. Didyma (which I have reared 
from the Saas valley and Zermatt) is also similar to that of M. Cynthia, 
and in the same way would have a protective influence. Again, 
Parnassius Apollo has a blackish-purple larva with deep yellow spots. 
It would be interesting to ascertain whether there can be any protec- 
tive power in these colours, as if there is, and we knew what it was, 
we might then be able to account for their preponderance at high 
altitudes. 

As my description of the larva of Galocampa vetusta found at 
Orsieres differs from that given by Q-uenee, and as I have twice found 
the same variety, it may be well to record it. " Ground-colour apple- 
green with darker back, and pale green central stripe, on both sides 
of which is a row of small white spots finely encircled with black from 
the third to the twelfth segment inclusive, each row consisting of three 
spots triangularly disposed on every segment. Spiracular stripe white, 
edged above by a black line. Spiracles scarlet. Fore-legs yellow, 
claspers tipped with pinkish-buff. Head yellowish. Length, about 54 
mm. Stout in proportion." 

Augustus Koad, Birmingham : 
March 2Uh, 1884. 
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NEW LONGUCORN COLHOPTEEA OF THE MONOHAMMINJE QROUP 

FROM TROPICAL WEST AFRICA. 

BY H. W. BATES, P.R.8., Ac. 

The collections sent borne by recent travellers from tropical east 
and west Africa, and particularly from tbe coast region between 
Cameroons and Angola, have given indications of a surprising wealth 
of species in the Coleopterous family Longicornia, A large number 
of new genera and species have been published by Thomson, Von 
Harold, Quedenfeldt, and others, but countless others exist undescribed 
in English collections, which it is the intention of the present paper 
to reduce in some small degree. The Monohammincd group, of which 
the well-known European MonoJiammus sutor and sartor may be taken 
as types, seem to be very numerous and varied in these regions ; 
whether they approach in number and variety the rich fauna of Indo- 
Malaya cannot at present be guessed at, but it is certain they far 
surpass tropical America, where only five genera are known, two only 
of which occur in Brazil. It was one of the late Andrew Murray's 
favourite zoo-geographical speculations to trace an intimate relation 
between the faunas of West Africa and tropical America, whence he 
inferred a former land connection between them ; but the Monoham^ 
mime lend no countenance to such a hypothesis ; no genus at present 
found being common to the two continents. 

TEICHOLAMIA, n. g. 

General form of Mondhammus^ except that the elytra are rela- 
tively shorter (especially in the % ), and the antennae very little longer 
than the body, even in the $ , considerably shorter in the ? . The 
pro- and meso-sternal processes are simple, the claws divaricate, the 
cicatrice of the scape, though sharply defined and scabrous, only half 
enclosed by a sharply-defined rim. The head has elevated, but not 
very pointed, antennif erous tubercles, the front is short and quadrate ; 
the lower lobe of the eyes large and broad ; the palpi in the $ , both 
maxillary and labial, have the terminal joints broadly truncate-ovate, 
or campanuliform, in the ? slender and sub-acute. The thorax is 
much broader than long, with lateral tubercles median, broad, and 
spinose at their apices, the anterior (one) and posterior (two) trans- 
verse sulci well-marked, the disc very uneven, with a broad central 
depression. The elytra are elongate-oblong, convex, obtusely rounded 
at the apex, sparsely punctulate and clothed (besides the fine compact 
tomentum) with very long upright hairs. The antennal joints 1 — 6 
are ciliated beneath, and the scape clothed all round with long black 
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hairs, similar to those of the elytra. The fore-legs are not notably 
longer than the others ; the middle tibiae have their oblique groove 
nearer the middle than in MonohammuSy and unaccompanied by a 
tubercle. The terminal joints of the (J palpi have the same form as 
in Tympanopalpus, but are much less dilated, and there is no other 
resemblance between the two genera, except in those structural points 
in which both agree with the MonohammincB, 

Tbicholamia plagiata, n, sp. 

Clothed with fine tawny-ochreous, the elytra with tawny-aehj, tomentum, the 
head and thorax partly, the scape and elytra wholly, hesot with remarkably long, 
erect black hairs ; the elytra have a basal fascia, and on each side two lateral patches, 
one larger about the middle, a second smaller near the apex, brownish-black. 

Long. 25 — 28 mm., ^ ? . 

Mt. Cameroons. 

BATOMENA, n. ^. 

Of broader and more depressed form than Monohcmimus, the sur- 
face of the elytra armed with numerous briar-like spines arranged in 
rows, most numerous and continuous on the sides, the middle-sutural 
and posterior parts free. The head is very similar in form to Mono- 
hammus, the forehead moderately long and plane, the lower lobe of 
the eyes elongated, the antenniferous tubercles more elevated and 
separated by a deeply impressed line, which extends from the occiput 
to the epistome. The antennsB in the (J are nearly twice the length 
of the body, the cicatrice of the scape enclosed by a sharp rim and 
hairy, joints 1 — 5 ciliated beneath. Sterna simple, legs rather 
elongated ; middle tibisB with tubercle and groove near the middle. 

Batomena multispinis, n, sp. 

Dark brown, clothed with lighter brown laid pubescence, which on the elytra 
forms short vittfis and spots : head and scape with scattered punctures : thorax trans- 
verse, with very strong and acute lateral spine and deep transverse groove in front 
and behind, the disc rather uneven, impunctate. Elytra sparingly punctured near 
the base, each with five faint longitudinal costee, each armed with a row of thorn-like 
spines, a few only (2 or 3) at the base of the 1st costa, the number increasing to 

10-— 15 on the outermost costa ; apex of the elytra rounded. 

Long. 84 — 38 mm., ^ ? . 
Mt. Cameroons : alt. 7000 ft. 

MELANOPOLIA, n. g. 

Moderately elongate and narrowed behind, interruptedly clothed 
with fine laid pubescence. Head exserted, front broad and quadrate, 
lower lobe of the eyes much broader than long ; antenniferous tuber- 
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clea moderately elevated, divergent, apices not produced : palpi slender, 
pointed. Thoracic lateral tubercles median, conical, more or less 
pointed. Elytra obtuse or subtruncated at the apex. Presternum 
arcuated, simple ; mesosternum either simple, declivous, or vertical in 
front, plane behind. Legs moderate, middle tibisB with tubercle and 
groove near the middle of their outer edge. 

AntennsB, (J , one-half longer than the body, scape nearly as in 
Monohammus, cicatrice scabrous, completely enclosed with a sharp 
carina, 3rd joint longer than the scape, 4th a little shorter, 5 — 10 
gradually decreasing, 11th longest of all. ? . As in cJ, except that 
they are shorter and the third joint is thickened towards the apex 
into a stout elongate club, clothed with black hairs. 

The elongate-clavate form of the 3rd antennal joint appears 
to be a peculiarity of the ? (at least it is so in one of the 
species), of the other two only females are known. The vertical 
mesosternum of the first species described is the only structural dif- 
ference I can detect between it and the other two, and all agree in 
facies and clothing. The genus has very little in common with JRho- 
dopis, in which the 3rd antennal joint is similarly clavate, and appears 
to be allied to Domitia (Thoms.), which has, however, simple middle 
tibisB. 

Melanopolia pbenata, n, sp. 

Shining black ; a tomentose hoary belt across the forehead below the ejes, con- 
tinued on each side along the cheeks and the flanks of the thorax to the middle base 
of the elytra, and thence curving to the' suture at about one-third the length, dis- 
solring into confluent spots ; similar confluent spots scattered over the remainder of 
the elytra. Antennae with joints 8 — 10 ringed with grey at their bases ; sides of the 
body beneath and legs thinly clothed with short hoary pile. Thorax with broad 
conical lateral tubercles, disc a little depressed and uneven, sparingly punc- 
tured. Elytra briefly sinuate-truncate at the apex, finely and rather widely 
punctured, chiefly in lines, throughout, and faintly bicostate. Mesosternum vertical 
in front. Antennae, ^ , with the 8rd joint towards the apex very slightly thickened } 
$ , much thickened, and clothed with brush-like black hairs. Long. 16 mm., ^ $ . 

Gaboon. 

Melanopolia paeinosa, n. sp. 

Black ; a grey tomentose belt across the forehead below the eyes, continued 
along the cheeks, lower flanks of the thorax, and the sides of the breast ; two grey 
vittsB on the vertex, continued to the thorax, curving respectively on each side of the 
disc, and meeting on the hind margin ; the elytra speckled with grey tomentum^ 
which condenses in larger patches at the base of the suture (including the scutel- 
lum), and on the sides near the middle and the apex. Thorax with strong acute 
lateral tubercles, the disc depressed, uneven, and coarsely punctured. The elytra 
obtusely truncated at the apex, punctulate throughout, partly in lines. Mesosternum 
simple, arcuated : body beneath grey. 
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9 . Antennie brownish, Tariable, Srd and 4th joints grey at the base, Srtl joint 
cUvate, the thickened part clothed with short black hairs. Long. 21 — 22 mm., 9 • 

Gaboon. 

Melanopolia convexa, n. sp. 

Similar in colours to M.farinota^ but differing in the much greater convexity 
of the elytra, especially behind, where they are rather steeply declivous ; the thorax 
is also convex, instead of concave on the disc, and is there tri-tuberculate ; the 
lateral tubercle is equally strong and pointed. The streaks and spots of tomentum 
are rather whiter, but similarly placed, viz. : the frontal belt is continued along the 
cheek and flank of thorax to the sides of the breast ; and the vittss on the vertex 
behind the eyes continue along the thorax from the fore to the hind margin, but 
they do not converge to or join on the latter : the scutellum is black, and the grey 
speckled tomentum on the elytra is condensed only near the shoulder. Lastly, the 
apices of the elytra are not in the least truncated, but rounded. Tlie legs are black, 
ringed with grey. Long. 20 mm., $ . 

G-aboon. 

NOSEROCERA, n. g. 

Diiffers from Monohammu^ by tbe form of the head (though it is 
not retractile below), and particularly the large volume of the lower 
lobe of the eyes, also by the tuberculose disc of the thorax, in which 
characters it resembles the Phrynetides, Palpi robust, terminal joints 
sub-ovate, apex truncated. Antennas ( ? ?) rather longer than the 
body, scape as in Monohammus, cicatrice narrow, but sharply limited 
by a complete rim ; 3 — 5 joints broad, compressed, with their apices 
sub-nodose, sparsely ciliated. Elytra moderately narrowed behind, apex 
rounded, surface sub -depressed. Middle tibiae grooved and slightly 
tubercled near the middle of their outer edge. Processes of the pro- 
and meso-sterna simple. 

An interesting genus, apparently connecting the Monohammina 
with Lacordaire's Group, Phrynetides ; the species described below 
somewhat resembles Homelix unicolor (Quedenfeldt), belonging to 
the latter Group. 

NOSEBOCEBA TUBEBOSA, n. Sp, 

Elongate, surface rather depressed, cinnamon-brown, clothed with extremely 

fine laid pubescence ; scutellum yellow, coarsely tomentose ; thorax impunctate, disc 

with five large, slightly elevated tubercles, lateral spine strong, elongated, median : 

elytra with the basal half subseriate punctulate, apical half smooth. 

Long. 21 mm. 
Mt. Cameroons. 

MONOHAMMUS PICTOB. 

Dark velvety-brown, finely tomentose, crown and thorax with three fine longi- 
tudinal lines tawny-ochreous, elytra tawny-oohreous, the basal margin near the 
shoulders, a large semi-oval marginal spot in the middle, and a similar much smaller 

B 
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spot adjoining it towards the apex, dark brown, the larger spot enclosing a small 
ochreoQs spot adjoining the margin ; body underneath clothed with thin and fine 
tawny tomentum. Head elongated behind the eyes, impunctate like the thorax : 
elytra gradually attenuated, apex very obtusely truncated, somewhat thickly punc- 
tulated over their basal half. Legs elongated, fore-legs in the <J greatly so, and 
with a tubercle at the commencement of the oblique tibial groove ; tubercle and 
groove of the intermediate tibi» below the middle. Long. 22 mm., ^ $ . 

Mt. Cameroons. 

Forms with the following, and with M. ruspafor (F.), irrorator 
(Chevr.), and other species a distinct section of the genus. The pre- 
sent species much resembles the Indo Malayan genus Epepeotes, but 
wants the tuberculated mesosternum. 

MONOHAMMUS X-FULVUM, U. 8p. 

Clothed with extremely fine, rather silky, brown tomentum, the vertex and 
thorax with three continuous tawny-buff lines, the elytra, with a large, common, 
X'shaped figure of the same colour, the upper branches of which reach the shoulders, 
and the lower (much shorter) approach the lateral margin near the apex, the four 
branches meeting at the suture and for some distance forming a common sutural 
vitta ; the pale sutural border continues posteriorly to the apex, and there is a narrow 
pale transverse streak in the middle of each elytron towards tlie margin. The.head 
and thorax impunctate, except a few large punctures on the stout lateral tubercles, 
the elytra are punctulate, rather widely, and in some places subseriate, at the base 
asperate, throughout ; the apex obtusely truncated. Long. 22 — 28 mm., $ . 

Eiver Ogowe ; Gaboon ; Landana (Loango) ; Angola. 

This well-marked species does not appear to have been described 
by any of the authors who have described Longicornia from the 
Gaboon and Angola. 

11, Carleton Road, Tufnell Park : 
May, 1884. 



Atemeles paradoxus, Sfc, in the Isle of Wight. — While collecting at Sandown 
on April 12th, 1 noticed a small black ant with something dark in its mouth, which 
looked like the half of some Hemipterous insect ; I tried to make the ant drop the 
object, but it held to it with great pertinacity, and it was only with considerable 
difiiculty that it was induced to relinquish it : the object then uncurled itself, and 
turned out to be a fine specimen of Atemelet paradoxus, two or three times as large 
as the ant which was carrying it. In the same place I found three specimens of 
Trichonyx MaerJcelii and some other Scgdmcenidce. 

The bitter east winds rendered collecting almost useless. At Yentnor I found 
Brgaxis Waterhousei, Lithocharis maritima, and some of the other usual beetles, 
but all very sparingly ; in one sheltered place on the cliffs Ceuthorhynchus cyani' 
pennis might be found in some abundance, and a few Thyamis dorsalis ; Molytes 
ooronatus occurred near Brading. On the whole, I never found the Isle of Wight 
»o unproductive. — W. W. Fowleb, Lincoln : May Sth, 1884. 
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Lamprinus sa^inatug, 4*^., in Dean Forest. — On Good Friday last, I found a 
single specimen of Lamprinus saginatus in moss, in one of the enclosures in the 
Forest of Dean. In a large Boletus growing on a Beech stump near the " Speech 
House/' occurred Ghfrophana strietula and minima, and, under the bark of the same 
•tump, I captured Leptusa analis, and about 50 specimens of Pteryx suturalis, I also 
took a few specimens of Homalota eremita in moss. H. eremita has occurred to me 
in several midland counties, and is, therefore, not altogether a hill species as hitherto 
supposed. — W. Q-. Blatoh, 214, G-reen Lane, Smallheath, Birmingham : May 16M, 
1884. 

Coccinella bipunctata, i., and C. variabilis, III., in cop. — To-day I found a 
male of the former in absolute conjunction with a female of the latter. The contrast 
of colour and marking between the two was very conspicuous, for although C. 
variabilis is protean in the pattern of its markings, it never simuIat'Cs the constant 
maculation of C. bipunctata. — J. W. Douglas, 8, Beaufort Qurdens, Lewisham : 
nth May, 1884. 

A hunting ground on the south-eajst coast. — As the season for visiting the seaside 
is approaching, it may perhaps be useful to such entomologists as turn their atten- 
tion to Hastings as a summer resort, to be reminded of one of the few good hunting 
grounds (at least, for Coleoptera and Hemiptera) that still remain intact in that 
growing neighbourhood, where " bricks and mortar " are so rapidly carrying all 
before them. The spot referred to has been frequently mentioned in the pages of 
this Magazine, and is known as the Camber sandhills ; it consists of a stretch of low 
dunes of blown sand held together by sturdy growths of Psamma arenaria, on the 
eastern side of the mouth of the Bother. A run of twenty minutes from Hastings 
in the commodious (!) carriages of the South-Eastem Bailway carries the explorer 
to the ancient town of Bye, the point of disembarcation for Camber. Passing 
through the town or round the base of the hUl on which it is built, a ferry is reached, 
by which one is conveyed across the muddy Bother. A level and uninteresting 
walk of about a mile and a half, which in anticipation does not seem nearly so far, 
then leads along the bank of the river to the sandhills. Q?he visitor should go pre- 
pared to make a day of it^for, once landed at Bye, there is (owing to the delightful 
arrangements of the Bailway Company) no chance of a return to Hastings between 
mid-day and evening, except on one day in the week. Arrived at the sandhills, 
yarious rejectamenta first claim attention, and are pretty sure to yield in plenty 
Broscus, the two Diehirotrichi, and tlie disgustingly odorous Pogonus chalceus. 
Exorementitious matters and dead animals generally furnish good Haprini, in- 
cluding immundus, tnetallicus, and marUimus. Heptaulacus sus has also turned up 
on one occasion. At the roots of the Psamma there are plenty of common things, 
some of them, such as Coccidula rufa, in absolute swarms. Kotoxus also is some- 
times abundant here. Though not a matter strictly entomological, it may be in- 
teresting to note here that the pretty little pseudo-scorpion, Chelifer Degeerii, Koch, 
is common in the same places. All the Calathi occur except piceus, the most ubi: 
quitous being mollis, which is a perfect nuisance to the collector. On windy days 
JEgialia arenaria and Cneorhinus geminatus vie with each other in equally futile 
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endeavoun to scale the steep and treacherous sand-slopes, at the base of which are 
dangerous pitfalls in the shape of burrows of a handsome spider, which is ever on 
the look out for those hapless insects that haye come to grief in miniature sand- 
ayalanches. Orthochattes may be found lying about at the base of the sandhills, 
inert as usual. Harpalus cordatus and servug, Ocypus ater, Silpha lavigata, . Sar- 
rotriumj CtypticuSf Microzoum, Phaleriaj N<icerdes, and Helops pallidus, sometimes 
reward the collector, and at the right season Cteniopua forms a conspicuous object 
on the Qalium, and Malachius marginellus and viridis occur by sweeping, the latter 
being especially abundant at one small spot behind the first range of hills. On the 
land side moss grows thickly and forms the home of numerous Brachelytra and 
Qeodephctga. Philonthi swarm in it, especially politus and the red-spott-ed species, 
and the pretty Xantholinus tricolor is sometimes tolerably common. The genus 
Amara is well represented, lucida and tibialis being specially plentiful ; convex itu- 
culOf bifronSf and rufocincta have also occurred. In the moss, too, may be met with 
ffyperaspiSf Scymnus frontalis and Harpalus anxius. Amongst more minute species 
Phytosus halticus and Phlaeohium clt/peafum occasionally put in an appearance. 

The Hemipterous fauna also is interesting : the moss yields abundance of Rht/pa' 
rochromus pratextatus and Plinthisus Irevipennist while Ceraleptus lividusj Calypto- 
notus lynceuSf and Rhyparochromus chiragra and sabulicola sometimes turn up. 
The Psamma yields by sweeping, Chorosoma^ Jlyrmus, and the large and pale var. 
of MelayocertBa ruficornis^ and the Homopterous Philcenus lineatus is a pertect pest. 
Paeciloscytus unifasciatus sometimes occurs on low plants, and Systellonotus, Coranus, 
and the shoTel-headed Eupelex producta and spathulata at roots. A solitary patch 
of Hippophae rhamnoidest which crowns one of the mounds, yields Psylla hippO' 
phaes and abundance of Anthocoris nemoralis. Playiognathus albipennis is found on 
plants of Artemisia not far off. 

Amongst the Hymenoptera may be mentioned the handsome bees Dasypoda 
hirtipes and Megachile maritima ; and amongst the Lepidoptera^ Chaerocampa por- 
cetlus and Euholia lineolata. 

In conclusion, I would acknowledge my indebtedness to my friends the Bey. E. 
N. Bloom field and Mr. E. P. CoUett for some of the information contained in these 
notes.— E. A. Butleb, 7, Turle Eoad, ToUington Park, N. : May IStk, 1884. 

Nofe on Nepa cinerea. — Some time ago, while searching for Coleoptera upon 
the borders of a small pond at Dulwich, I noticed a fly struggling in the mud, some 
distance from the water, and apparently unable to release itself. Upon closer inyesti- 
gal ion I found that the insect was in the grasp of a Nepa, which had buried itself 
in the mud, and left merely the tips of the jaw-like anterior-limbs projecting aboye 
the surface. This position must, I think, haye been yoluntarily assumed, for the Nepa 
was some fiye or six inches distant from the edge of the pond itself, and so could 
hardly ha^e been left stranded by the retreat of the water consequent upon eyapora- 
tion, which couldnot, at that time of the year (early in May) haye been yery rapid. 
It would be interesting to learn whether the Nepa has eyer been discoyered in a 
similar position by other obseryers, or whether this was an enterprising specimen 
which had departed from the usual habits of its kind, and struck out a line of life 
for itself. — Thbodobe Wood, 6, Selwyn Terrace, Upper Norwood, S.E. : May lOtk, 
1884. 
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Deleatter dichrovs at Shirley and Norwood, — On the 29th of last month I took 
a specimen of VeUcuter as it was flying along at dusk across the road l^ing from 
^^-^JToodside Station to Shirley Common. This evening I have met with a second ex- 
ample running npon the pavement adjoining the Crystal Palace. My only previons 
capture of the insect was on April I7th, 1880, an unusually early date of appearance. 

Qerrii mfoseuUllata, Lair., near Norwich. — A dead ? specimen of a Gerris, 
which agrees in every respect with the description of this species at p. 270 of Yol. 
lY of this Magazine, and also that in Mr. Saunders' " Synopsis," was found by my 
friend Mr. H. J. Thouless, floating on the surface of a pond on Mousehold Heath 
near here, on the 15th March last. The occurrence of this example is somewhat in- 
teresting, since it settles, beyond question, the claim of the species to a place in the 
British list. It is either very rare or peculiar in its habits, for the heath in question has 
been so very closely worked for Hemiptera for some years past, that it is almost 
impossible that so large and conspicuous an insect could otherwise have escaped 
detection. — Jambs Edwasdb, 136, Bupert Street, Norwich : IQth May, 1884. 

[Vide Ent. Mo. Mag., xvi, p. 175, and xvii, p. 278. — ^Eds.] 

Great abundance of Chrysopa vulgaris at Lowestoft. — When at Lowestoft last 
July I was greatly struck with the number of Chrysopa vulgaris which swarmed on 
the sand-hills, in such numbers that a couple of sweeps with a net would often pro- 
duce ten or a dozen, while in the streets at the other end of the town there were 
generally six or eight on each lamp by 10 p.m. I did not notice any abundance of 
Aphides to account for this. — W. C. Botd, Cheshunt : May 12^A, 1884. 

Sympetrum Fonseolomhii at Deal. — In the summer of 1881 I captured a 
dragon-fly in the district lying between the marshes and the sandhills at Deal, 
which was quite unknown to me. Upon referring to Dr. Hagen's Synopsis of 
the British Dragon-flies in the Entomologist's Annual for 1857, 1 found it agreed 
with the description of 8. Fonseolomhii, Selys, a very rare species, of which Dr. 
Hagen remarks, " Habitat near London (a single $ in the collection of the British 
Museum, formerly in that of Mr. Stephens)." Under that name it has remained in 
my collection, but I deferred publishing the capture until it had been verified by 
some authority. Mr. McLachlan's Annotated List in the April No. of this Magazine 
(Ent. Mo. Mag., xx, 251) at once reminded me of my neglected rarity, and I sub- 
mitted the specimen to him ; he has very kindly examined it, and returned it to me 
as a veritable 8. Fonseolomhii. — C. Or. Hall, 3, G-ranville Eoad, Deal : May Zrd, 
1884. 

[This is the third British example known to me ; it is a <{ , not very adult. — 
R. MoL.] 

Sympetrum meridionale. — At the sale of the late Mr. Wailes' collection this^ 
day, I saw the example of S meridionale alluded to in my " British Dragon-flies 
annotated," in April last (r^. Ent. Mo. Mag., xx, p. 253). It is truly this species, and 
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bears eridence of haying been sent to Mr. Wailes by the Ute Mr. J. C. Dale, for it 
bears a label " meridionalU " in the handwriting of the latter. It has passed, I 
belieye, into the collection of Dr. Mafion of Burton-on-Trent. — B. McLachlan, 
Lewisham : 14^A ^aj^, 1884. 

Vctrieties of CoUcu Sdusa at Plymouth. — ^About seyen years ago, when col- 
lecting one day in a quarry a few miles from here, I secured six specimens of Colieu 
JSdusa well worthy of a place in the cabinet. Four were fine specimens of the 
yariety Helice ; one other female was a yariety intermediate between Helice and 
the normal form, being of a pale ochreous colour ; and the remaining specimen, the 
greatest prize of all, was a male, in which the usual orange colour was replaced by a 
clear bright lemon -yellow — a most lovely variety. Considering that not more than 
a dozen JSdusa were flying about the quarry, the proportion of interesting variations 
was satisfactorily large. — G-. C. Bignbll, 7, Clarence Place, Stonehouse, Plymouth : 
May, 1884. 

[Mr. Bign^'s note reminds me that in September, 1861, 1 captured a solitary 
Collets JSdusa at Plymouth, a $ in which the ordinary pale spots in the black 
borders of the wings are totally obliterated. Amongst hosts of varieties of this 
insect I have never seen a precise parallel to this example. — B. McL.] 

Varieties of Snnomos angularia and Ceropacha ridens. — A larva found some 
years ago feeding on elm at Exeter, and reared on the same, produced a female 
JEnnomos angularia, of which the fore- and hind-wings are entirely of a dark umber- 
brown, while the thorax is of the usual yellowish colour. 

Another beautiful variety reared here is Ceropacha ridens, of which I obtained 
two specimens, having the central band of the fore-wings normal, but the whole of 
the basal and apical areas of a whitish-green, without any trace of markings or 
cloudings, except four dark streaks on the nervures before the apex, and the usual 
spots on the cilia. — Id. 

Note on the food plant of Oelechia subocellea. — In Matley Bog in the New 
Forest, and by the sides of the small streams which trickle down the cliffs near 
Totland Bay in the Isle of Wight, the larva of this species occurs very commonly in 
the flower- whorls of a Mentha, which I believe to be aquatica. On mentioning this 
to Mr. Stainton he told me that, on the Continent, it also feeds on Thymus vulgaris. 
— W. H. B. Fletchbb, 6, The Steyne, Worthing : May 14ith, 1884. 

Bryophila impar, n. sp., distinct from B. glandifera. — In consequence of the 
confusion which appears to be made between the mealy-looking variety of B. glandi- 
fera, which occurs along with the typical form on the coast, and which is sold by the 
dealers as var. Par, and the Bryophila which we take at Cambridge, it will be as 
well to give the latter, which already has a local habitation, a distinctive name as 
well. Mr. Stainton, who has seen my series of the Cambridge insect, and considers 
it certainly distinct from Hiibner's var. Par, said, in his joking way, "call it impar": 
and by this name I propose to distinguish it for the future. I should add that be- 
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ndee Gambridge, we must now indade Cork as a locality. I have seen speoimena, 
belonging to Mr. de Y. Kane, which he informs me were caught in that neighbourhood. 
— ^W. Wasbbn, Merton Cottage, Cambridge : May 15^A, 1884. 

JEffect of Cycmide upon colour, — ^A rery curious case of artificial colouring in a 
butterfly has been sent me by a friend. He says that the specimen, a male Oonop' 
teryx rhamniy was placed in a spare cyanide bottle, and left undisturbed for two 
years ; but that, at some intermediate time, the stopper was tampered with and not 
properly replaced, so that air was introduced. The result is, that the butterfly is 
richly coloured with crimson along the costal area, and partially round the other 
margins of the fore-wings, and has large blotches of the same on the hind-wings. 
Indeed, the only portion of the wings which is left entirely of the usual brimstone 
colour is that portion which, in (7. Cleopatra, is clouded with crimson, — Chab. G-. 
Basbbtt, Pembroke : 9th April, 1884. 



Edwin Birchall died at Douglas, Isle of Man, on May 2nd, at the age of 65. 
He was bom, we believe, near Leeds, in which town his father was in business in a 
large way. His early education was received in Leeds, but subsequently he was sent 
to the Friends' school at York, and among his schoolfellows were T. H. Allis, 
B. B. Labrey, Tuffen West, and Benjamin and Nicholas Cooke, all of whom subse- 
quently made reputations as naturalists. He became a partner in his father's firm, 
which sometime after got into difficulties, and he then became Messrs. Pickford and 
Co.'s agent at Dublin, and, afterwards, at Liverpool. Subsequently he started in busi- 
ness on his own account in Bradford, but soon gave it up, and after holding, for a time, 
an official capacity in Leeds, settled jn the Isle of Man. For several years he had been 
in very bad health, originating, probably, from a fall diown a cliff while engaged in ento- 
mological pursuits. Edwin Birchall was a bom naturalist, an enthusiastic collector, 
and of an extremely genial and buoyant disposition ; at the same time he was a strong 
partisan, and enjoyed a controversy in print, especially on theological matters. His 
first published note (not entomological) with which we are acquainted, appeared in the 
" Zoologist " for 1850, p. 2954. Afterwards hie was a constant contributor on Entomo- 
logical subject&to the various periodicals. His residence in Ireland brought him more 
prominently forward ; the entomjology of that island was but little known. Edwin 
Birchall set himself to work, with characteristic energy, to investigate its Lepidop- 
terous fauna, with the result of discovering fine new British species, and remarkable 
local varieties of others already known. These investigations culminated in a List of 
the Lepidoptera of Ireland that appeared in Yol. ii (1866-7) of this Magazine, 
which may be regarded as about the most important of his published papers. In it 
he enumerated 961 species (a few more were added in supplements) as against 636 
in the previous Irish List Furthermore, these investigations brought him into 
tjorrespondence with Darwin, Wallace, and other natural philosophers, who profited 
by his judiciously-reasoned ideas on the origin of the British Lepidopterous fauna, 
and on that of Ireland in particular. 

Mr. Birchall had been long a widower, but leaves three sons and one daughter ; 
the latter devotedly attended her father during his long illness, and some of his 
published notes were illustrated by her pencil. 
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Entoicolooical Socibtt of London : ^th May^ 1884. — J. W. DuNNora, Esq., 
M.A., F.L.S., President, in the Chair. 

Before the business of the meeting oommenoed, the President made a few 
touching and appropriate remarks concerning the loss the Society, and Entomology 
in general, had sustained in the sudden death since the last meeting of Sir Sidney 
S. Saunders, one of the Vice-Presidents. 

Messrs. William White, of Morden House, Highbury Hill, and W. H. Patton, 
of Waterbury, Connecticut, U.S.A., were elected Members. 

Mr. Eirby exhibited a small dark example of Samia Cecropia bred by Mons. 
WaUly. 

Mr. C. O. Waterhouse exhibited two species of Dragon-flies captured by the 
Rev. F. A. Walker in the Island of Bhoda (? Khodes) ; these were CrocothemU 
eri/ihrcea, Brull^, and Trithemis rubrinervisj Selys. He also exhibited from his 
garden an Aphis on an apple leaf infested by a parasitic Aphidiu*, which latter, 
instead of undergoing its transformations within the body of the Aphis, as is usually 
the case, came out and formed a silken cocoon beneath the body. 

Mr. S. Stevens sent for exhibition specimens of Andrenafulva, which this year 
was so abundant in his garden as to become a nuisance by burrowing in his lawn. 
Messrs. McLachlan and C. O. Waterhouse said that precisely analogous conditions 
had recently come under their notice. 

Mr. OUiff exhibited a new species of Helota collected by Dr. Welwitsoh in 
Angola, which he proposed to term H. africana ; it was of great interest, the genus 
being otherwise eastern. 

Mr. E. A. Fiteh exhibited Itosoma orchidearum, Westwood, bred from knote in 
the stems of Cctttleifa Triana in an orchid-house at Southport. He alluded to the 
vexed question whether Isosoma and other JSurytotnidcB are parasitic or not. Al- 
though he could find no other Ifirva in the stems that could be the " host " of the 
insect, he still believed in its parasitic nature, and his informant distinctly alluded 
to two kinds of larvse as being in the stems. 

Mr. Billups exhibited twelve species of Hemiptera collected by him at Headley 
Lane on January 14th this year, viz., Acalypta parvula^ D. & S., Cymus claviculus, 
FalL, C. glandicoloTf Hahn, AnthocoHs s(trothamnif D. & S., Drymus sylvaticus, F., 
Metacanthus punctipes, G-erm., Moncmthia costata, F., M, earduif L., Tropisteihus 
holosericeus, Hahn, Piezostethus cursitans, Fall., StygnocoHs sahulosuSy SchiU., Pe- 
ritrechus puncticeptf Thoms. Of these M. costata and T, holosericeus were generally 
considered rare species in England. 

Mr. McLachlan called attention to the Ist vol. of Mr. A. D. Michael's magni- 
ficent work on the Orihatid<B, a Family of Acari, just issued by the Bay Society, 
and said that such a work was not only a credit to the Eay Society, but did honour 
to British Naturalists in general, and to the author in particular. The President 
and others coincided in this opinion, alluding to the extreme minuteness of the 
creatures and the great skill exhibited by Mr. Michael in the dissections and draw- 
ings. Mr. C. O. Waterhouse said that a complete set of the types had been presented 
to the British Museum. 

Mr. A. R. G-rote sent a paper (communicated by Mr. Butler) on the Lepidop- 
terous genus Hemileuca. Mr. Distant was of opinion that the common N. American 
species might be easily acclimatized in England. 

Mr. Butler communicated a paper on the Lepidopterous genus Cocytia. 
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NOTES ON SOME HAWAIIAN CARABID^. 
BY THE BET. T. BLACEBUBN, M.A. 

With reference to the observations of Dr. Sharp on the genera 
of Hawaiian Cardhidm in the Ent. Mo. Mag. (Yol. xx, p. 218), I have 
to make the following remarks : — 

Atrachycnemis, — A re-examination of this genus satisfies me that 
it is better placed in the Anchomenini where Dr. Sharp places it than in 
the Rarpalidw, though I still consider that it has more than a superfi- 
cial relation to that family. When I originally referred it to the Har- 
palidcd, it was with considerable hesitation, as it seemed to me to occupy 
a somewhat intermediate position, having the anterior tarsi in the male^ 
at least (if I possess both sexes there is little difference), and the anten- 
nae more or less Harpaliform. The former have the first four joints, 
though small, very wide and short, the 4th joint being fully as wide as 
the 3rd ; the latter have the 3rd joint very evidently more strongly pu- 
bescent than the 2nd. The anterior tibiae, however (and the tarsi in 
some respects), are so decidedly Anchomeniform, while the pubescence 
and porosity of the 3rd joint of the antennae are so evidently less than 
of the 4th, that T admit Atrachycnemis may be rightly placed in the 
Anchomeniniy while still believing that its analogies with the Harpalidm 
are real. My specimens are without any pronotal setae. 

Anchomenus muscicola, mihi (included, I presume, by Dr. Sharp 
in his genus Metrotnenus), has a single systematic seta on either side 
of the pronotum, about the middle of the lateral margin — accidentally 
removed I suppose from Dr. Sharp's specimens, for the absence of 
pronotal setae figures among the characters of the genus. I have two 
or three specimens in which it is conspicuously present on both sides, 
and several in which it is present on one side only ; in the rest it is 
evident that the seta has been accidentally removed on both sides, but 
in every specimen I can detect under a moderate power the minute 
tubercles from which the setae spring. 

Mauna, nov. gen. . 

It is necessary to add another generic name to those already 
coined for the Hawaiian Anchomenini, This name is required for the 
insect hitherto called Blachhurniafrigida, mihi, but several times stated 
by me (Ent. Mo. Mag., vol. xv, p. 120 ; vol. xvi, p. 106) to be placed in 
thie gentis BlacJchwrnia only provisionally, and with much hesitation. 
After reading Dr. Sharp's paper on the genera of Hawaiian Carahidde 
(referred to above), with which I heartily agree, I see the impossibility 
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of placing this insect in any of his, or my, already characterized genera. 
I, therefore, characterize it as follows : — apex of elytra very obscurely 
sinuate ; elytra strongly margined at base ; suture between 2nd and 
3rd segments of hind-body strongly defined, the apical three segments 
with very deep sutures ; a systematic seta at base of pronotum on 
either side. I do not observe any other striking structural distinction 
from BlacJchurnia, but the species {frigida, mihi) is, as a species, very 
different from the known species of Blackhurnia. I have given this 
genus a name from the Hawaiian language, referring to its connection 
with a lofty mountain. 

Port Lincoln, Adelaide : 
1884. 



NOTES ON TENTHREDINID^. 

BY P. CAMERON. 

{continued from Vol. xx, />. 265). 

Nematus Pletchebi, 8p, n. 

Black ; antennae brownish beneath, as long as the thorax and abdomen, tapering 
towards the apex ; tegulae, apex of cozse, trochanters, base and apex of four anterior 
femora, extreme base and apex of posterior, four anterior tibise and tarsi, and pos- 
terior tibisB, except the apex, white. Wings hyaline, costa fuscous, stigma blackish. 
Claws with a sub -apical tooth. Length, 2^ — 2| lines. 

The J I have not bred, but a caught specimen from Thomhill 
seems to pertain to this species. It has the antennsB as long as the 
body, the 3rd joint is a little compressed ; and they taper very per- 
ceptibly towards the apex. 

The larva feeds on hawthorn, eating the leaves along the edge, 
against which the body is closely pressed. It is light green, the anal 
segment red, head brownish. 

N, crafcegi, Zaddach (Schr. Ges. Konig., xxiv, p. 147), appears to 
be very closely allied to this, but it would seem to differ in having the 
labrum, mandibles, and the edge of the pronotum, white; the an- 
tennsB red, except the two basal joints, which are black ; and the apex 
of the middle tarsi and the base of the posterior are reddish-yellow. 

Bred by Mr. J. E. Fletcher from larvsB collected at "Worcester. 
I have also found it in Clydesdale. There is a third form found 
on hawthorn allied to N. craimgi and Fletcheri, but I have not yet 
made up my mind as to its specific distinctness. 

Nematus politus, Zad. (ISSS), ==leucostigmtis, Cam. (1876). 

Nematus commixtus, Zad., = nigrolineatus, Cam. 

G-lasgow : June^ 1884. 
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ON AN EXTRAORDINARY HELICIFORM LEPIDOPTEROUS LARVA- 
CASE FROM EAST AFRICA: SUPPLEMENTARY. 

BY ROBERT McLACHLAN. P.R.8.. &c. 

I find that the singular shell-like cases from East Africa noticed 
and figured by me in the last No. (ante pp. 1 — 2) of this Magazine 
were not quite so unknown as I then suspected. Precisely similar 
eases from the Zanzibar coast were described and figured by Gers- 
tacker so long ago as 1873, under the name '^Cochlophora (?) valvata,^^ 
in the entomological portion of Van der Decken^s Eeise, Band iii, 
Abth. ii, pp. 379—381, pi. xvi, figs. 2 & 2a, 

Gerstacker's account and my own agree remarkably, even to the 
variation in the direction of the spiral. He went further than I have 
done, and burnt a portion of a case, with a view of determining the 
character of the ash. 

In the " Zoological Eecord," vol. x, 1873 (1875), p. 392, the 
Lepidopterous portion of which was supplied by Mr. W. F. Kirby, 
we find, at p. 392, under ^^Psychidcd,'' the following : — " Cochlophora 
"(?) valvata. Gerstacker figures snail-shells which have been inhabited 
" by this species, and describes the remains they contain. V. de Deck- 
" en's Reisen, iii, pt. 2, pp. 379 — 381." Now, Gerstacker does not 
describe the cases as " snail-shells," but perfectly comprehended 
their real nature. He nowhere describes " the remains they contain," 
but, on the contrary, is careful to state that in none of the cases could 
he find the remains of either larvae or pupae. It is to be hoped that 
our "Zoological Record," in the success and accuracy of which all 
British Zoologists should take the warmest interest, may not often 
prove so misleading. 

Lewisham, London : 

June ISth, 1884. 



ON THE LARVA, &c., OF BEU^OUES MINUTA, LINN^. 

BY KENNETH J. MOETOK. 

Down to the time of the publication of the "Monographic Revision 
and Synopsis of the Trichoptera of the European Fauna," writers on 
thor Order had placed the small black insects belonging to the genera 
Ser(ga and JBeraodes in the Rhyacophilida, But at page 490 of the 
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work referred to, Mr. McLaehlan, while still retaining them as forming 
a Section of the same Family, pointed out that observations made by 
Brauer and Prauenfeld on the habits of the larva of Beraodes, ren- 
dered it practically certain that the proper location of the Section was 
in the Leptoceridw ; and in the Supplement, part ii, p. Ixiii, and the 
Systematic Catalogue, the transfer of the two genera to the beginning 
of the latter Family is carried out. Prauenfeld bred Beraodes minuta ; 
but no description of the larva appears to have been published, and 
the following notes, may, therefore, be of interest as confirming and 
supplementing what is already known on the subject. 

On the 22nd March last, I found at the bottom of a small stream 
near here, at a place where Beraodes occurs rather commonly in the 
month of June, a number of small blackish cases, agreeing well with 
the indications given in the " Revision," and tenanted by larvae having 
very long posterior legs. Half-a-dozen of these I took home and 
placed in a vessel having a quantity of river-sand in the bottom, in 
which a species of aquatic grass was growing. The larvae got on well, 
increasing in size, as was evidenced by the slight additions made to 
their cases, and on 6th of May one fixed itself amongst the root-fibres 
of the grass, and by the 15th all had " spun up," either in the same 
way as the first, or on the sides of the vessel. 

On the 29th March, I had obtained a few more cases, which were 
sent to my friend Mr. King of Glasgow. These, probably owing to 
the influence of a higher mean temperature, made much more rapid 
progress than mine, spinning up nearly a fortnight earlier ; and on 
the 21st May he had the satisfaction of breeding ^ and ? of Beraodes 
minuta. My first specimen, a (J , was bred on 4th June, and since 
then several others have appeared. 

Further, at the beginning of the present month, I procured a 
grass-root literally black with a multitude of cases, and numerous 
examples of the insect have been bred therefrom. 

The larva agrees with those of the species belonging to the typi- 
cal section of the Leptoceridw, in having the posterior legs of great 
length, but in other points of structure it differs considerably. In a 
larva which I believe appertains to Leptocerus aterrimus, the head and 
first two thoracic segments are very narrow ; Berceodes, on the other 
hand, has these segments robust and broad, almost as broad afi the 
segments which follow. The first three segments (including the head) 
are chitinous, and beset with hairs : the head rather large, broadly 
ovate; pro-thorax very little broader than head, almost quadrate; 
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meso-thorax about same breadth as pro- thorax, transverse; meta-thorax 
soft. First abdominal segment with a large dorsal and smaller lateral 
protuberances;* the remaining segments cylindrical, gradually diminish- 
ing in size to the anal extremity ; the terminal segment having two 
small processes bearing the usual booklets, and provided with a few 
very long hairs. The respiratory filaments appear to be present only 
on the first three abdominal segments on the dorsal and ventral surfaces 
towards the sides, those on the back being turned inwards and almost 
meeting ; they are flagellate in form, consisting of three to five long 
threads attached to a short and broad foot-stalk. The legs have a few 
very long hairs. 

The larva is pale green : head above olivaceous-brown, with two 
pale lines, which converge, forming a sort of U, the eyes are very con- 
spicuous, being placed in large pale patches ; pronotum beautifully 
marked with thickly-set, small, round, dark brown or blackish dots, 
which become larger and less thickly set in the posterior part ; meso- 
iiotum greenish -fuscous, with two darker points. Legs clear yellowish, 
darker about the joints. Anal booklets also yellowish. 

These larvae are almost always found at the bottom, and they do 
not appear to feed on water-weeds : Mr. McLachlan suggests that, in 
all probability, their food consists of minute Desmids and Diatoms 
that must abound in the localities where they occur. 

The cases are cylindrical tubes, 7 to 9 mm. in length, much curved 
and greatly attenuated to the tail-end, formed of fine sand-grains, 
covering an inner silken tube, and usually very black in colour. 
When about to change, the larva attaches the case by a silken band, 
spun round the mouth-end, to the root-fibres, Ac, of aquatic weeds, 
and closes it with a somewhat convex membrane, in which there is an 
excentric slit. The nymph-state appears to extend over a period of 
about four weeks. 

Carluke, N.B. : 

10th June, 1884. 

[Dr. Brauer was so kind as to send me one of the original larvsB 
(with its case) obtained by Von Frauenf eld ; it agrees in every respect 
with those found by Mr. Morton. — E. McL.] 



* With regard to these protuberances, which are always visible in examples In alcohol, they 
would appear to be capable of withdrawal and inflation in the living larva. Mr. King directed 
my ftttenUon to this, and I subsequently confirmed it. 
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MiaRATION OF MOTHS. 
BY JOHN CORDEAUX. 

Mr. Gatke reports that at Heligoland, on the night from August 
6th to 7th, 1883, wind S.E., there was a considerable flight of the 
silver-gamma moth (Plusia gamma), but nothing compared with the 
perfect " snow-storms " of this moth which passed in the autumn of 
1882, all going west. 

On October 11th, wind S.S.W., there was a large flight of Ryhemia 
defoliaria, mixed with Hyhemia aurantiaria ; and also during the 
nights of the last week in October repeated flights of these moths. 

With reference to the great flight of Plusia gamma across Heligo- 
land in 1882, a notice of which appeared in the report on the Migration 
of Birds, 1882, p. 47, Mr. Charles Williams, of the Hanois Light- 
house, off Guernsey, states that the moths were observed there in 
June or July. 

Mr. James Walsh, from the Fastnet Rock Lighthouse, eight miles 
from the coast of County Cork, states that on the night of November 
2nd, 1883, the weather being hazy, there was a quantity of all species 
of birds from the N.E., but what was most remarkable was the number 
of large moths, which he can only compare to a heavy fall of snow. 

Great Cotes, Uloeby, Lincolnshire : 
June Uh, 1884. 

[These notes are of extreme interest. Mr. Cordeaux is (as is 
well-known) Secretary of a Committee appointed by the British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, for the purpose of obtaining 
(under official sanction) reports on the migration of birds, in which 
the services of the various lighthouse keepers are largely enlisted. 
We think it highly desirable that entomology (as well as ornithology) 
should be represented on this Committee. The information obtained 
from systematic observation of the migration of nocturnal insects, as 
observed at lighthouses, could not fail to prove of the highest 
scientific value. — Eds.] 



DESCEIPTION OF THE LAEVA OF HERBULA CESPITALI8, 

BY OEG. T. POREITT, P.L.8. 

A batch of eggs of Herhula cespitalis, received from Mr. W. H. 
B. Fletcher, of Worthing, on July 23rd last, deposited by a moth from 
the second brood, were globular and shining, the colour bright orange. 
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Four days later, on tHe 27th, they hatched, the newly-emerged larvae 
being brownish-grey, and the large head black. They were placed on 
a growing plant of Plantago lanceoJata, on which they spun a web 
quite at the base of the leaf, beneath which they re>»ted in companies, 
and appeared to feed chiefly at night. 

By the 4th of September, they had attained a length of about 
three-eighths of an inch, when I took down notes on them as follows: — 
Moderately stout, the polished head has the lobes rounded, it is nar- 
rower than the second segment, into which it can be partially with- 
drawn. Body cylindrical, and of almost uniform width throughout, 
tapering only slightly towards the extremities ; segmental divisions 
deeply cut, and the prominent tubercles give the skin a rather rough 
appearance. 

Ground-colour dull brownish-black, with a slight olive tinge ; 
head and the horny second segment wainscot-brown, freckled with 
darker brown spots. Two dull,* lead-coloured stripes, enclosing between 
them the very dark pulsating canal, form the dorsal band ; there are 
no perceptible sub-dorsal lines, but a dingy ochreous stripe, of greater 
or lesser intensity in different specimens, extends along the spiracular 
region ; tubercles and spiracles black. Ventral surface, legs, and pro- 
legs, uniformly of the dull brownish-black of the dorsal area. 

Eight days later, on the 12th, they were f ull-grownj when I again 
described them as follows : — Length, about five-eighths of an inch, and 
fairly stout in proportion ; head and second segment horny and 
glossy, the former narrower than the latter, and has the lobes rounded ; 
body cylindrical, and of uniform width, tapering a little towards the 
extremities ; segmental divisions well-defined, but the skin has a 
smoother appearance than when last described, although the tubercles 
are still very conspicuous. 

Ground-colour dull, smoky, brownish-black, the faint olive tint 
now being apparently quite lost ; head and second segment wainscot- 
brown, freckled with darker brown spots. Two grey lines, enclosing 
between them the dark, smoky alimentary canal, form the dorsal stripe ; 
there are no perceptible sub-dorsal lines, but a dingy ochreous stripe 
of greater or lesser intensity in different specimens, extends along the 
spiracular region ; the polished tubercles black, finely but clearly en- 
circled with grey ; spiracles black, with very minute, almost imper- 
ceptible, white centres. Ventral surface and prolegs rather paler and 
browner than the dorsal area, the anterior-legs tipped with darker 
brown, and encircled with black at the bases. 
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They were still living in galleries of web, just above the roots of 
the food-plants, Plantago lanceolata and P. major, but, by September 
21st, had nearly all spun up. The cocoons were fixed in corners, Ac, 
of their cage ; they were one-third to half-an-inch long, very toughly 
and compactly formed of closely-woven snow-white silk. The pupa 
is about one-third of an inch long, plump and glossy ; the thorax, 
head, and wing-cases dark sienna-brown, abdominal divisions dark 
orange. 

The images appeared during the second week of May last. 

Huddersfield : June Sth, 1884. 



LIST OF THE DIPTERA OF THE ISLAND OF MADEIRA, SO FAR AS 
THEY ARE MENTIOI^ED IN ENTOMOLOaiCAL LITERATURE. 

BY C. E. OSTEN-SACKEN. 

The only strictly faunistic paper on Madeiran Diptera is the 
Dipterological portion of Wollaston's " Brief diagnostic characters of 
undescribed Madeiraa insects " (Annals and Mag. of Nat. Hist., 1858, 
pp. 113 — 117 ; with a plate by Westwood). It contains descriptions 
of 21 species believed to be new. 

All other notices or descriptions of Madeiran Diptera have to be 
sought in the numerous works on descriptive entomology, among in- 
sects from other countries. I have compiled a list of all the species 
hitherto recorded as occurring in that island ; owing to the difficulty 
of that kind of search, there may be some omissions, but they cannot 
be very numerous. 

The list contains 53 species : 20 of these (indicated by ♦) are 
European species, for the most part very common ; 2 species are com- 
mon to Madeira and to the Canary Islands ; 1 occurs all over Africa ; 
29 have been described from Madeira only, but among these 29 there 
are the 21 species described by Mr. Wollaston, which require a closer 
comparison with the European species, as many of them will probably 
be found identical. The same may be said of the species described 
by Mr. Thomson and Mr. Walker. 

It appears, therefore, that the data in our possession are too 
meagre yet to allow of any conclusion about the affinities or the origin 
of the Dipterous Fauna of Madeira.* 

* Ihis List is published not by request of, but by permission of, the author. It was kindly 
compiled at my request for the use of a correspondent resident in Madeira, who is anxious to in- 
clude a List of all recorded Madeiran Insects in the new edition of a book on the island generally. 
After so much care had been taken in bibliographical research, it seemed to me desirable that the 
results should also appear in some purely entomological publication.— R. McLaohlan. 
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Sciara cognata^ Walk., List, Ac., Brit. Mus., Dipt. I, p. 108, from Bogota, is 
stated by tbe same author (Ins. Saund., p. 419) to inhabit also Madeira, and to draw 
blood, like Culicida. N.B. — This statement is improbable. 

*Simulium ornatum (Meig.), Schiner, " Novara," p. 15. 

Dilophus mad£r€B, WoUaston, Annals and Mag. of Nat. Hist., 1858, p. 115, 
tab. 5, fig. 1. 

Scatopse tristis, id., I. e. fig. 2. 

Culex longiareolatus (Macq., H. N. des Canaries, p. 99), Walker, List, &c., I, 6. 
^.B. — Also in the Canary Islands. 

Chironomua pedestrig, WoUast., I. c. 

Dicranomyia maderensis, id., I. c. (Limnobia). 

Qeranomyia atlanticay id.^ I. e. {Limnobia). 

Trimicra haliffena, id., I. c. (Limnobia). 

Limnophila contraria^ id.^ I. e. (Limnobia). 

Pachyrrhina brevipennis; id.f I. c. ; lucida, Schiner, /. c, p. 34. 

Thereva nana, Wollast., I. c, fig. 3. 

Tolmerus novarensisj Schiner, I. c, p. 191. 

Machimus madeirensisy id.f I. c, p. 192. 

Paragus mundus, WoUast., I. c, fig. 4; ^tibialis (Fallen), Schiner, I. c.^p. 369. 

*Sgritta pipiens (Linn^, id., I. c, p. 366. 

*Syrphus gemellarii (Bondani), id., I. c, p. 351 ; *seleniticus (Meigen), id., I. c, 
p. 351 J ^pyrastri (Linne), id., I. c, p. 351 ; *baffeatus (De Q-eer), Walker, List, 
&c., Ill, p. 582; Schiner, I. c, p. 353 ; ^corollce (Fabr.), Schiner, I. c, p. 353 ; 
eegyptius (Wiedemann), Loew, Dipt. Siidafr., p. 306 (N.B. — Occurs in all Africa as 
far as the Cape) ; Pabyssa, Walker, List, &c., Ill, p. 584 j brachypterusy Thomson, 
Eugenie's Besa Ins., p. 496. 

^Sphcerophoria strigata (Steeger), Schiner, I. c, p. 347 (Melithreptus) . 

*Miiesia crabroniformia (Fabr.), Walker, I. c, p. 561. 

JEristalis uatua, Wollast., I. c. ; *ienaxy L., Schiner, I. c, p. 360. 

*Mu8ca domestioa (Linn^), Schiner, I. c, p. 306. 

Idia lunata (Fabr.), id., I. c, p. 309. N.B. — Besides Madeira, it has been found 
in the Canary Islands. 

^Dasyphora pratorum (Meig.), id., I. c, p. 304. 

Sarcophaga cequipalpis, Thomson, l. c, p. 534. 

Cynomyia madeirenng, Schiner, I. c, p. 312. 

*Homalomyia canicularis (LinnQ, id., I. c, p. 298. 

*Heteromyza atricornis (Meig.), id., I. c, p. 231. 

Drosophila repleta, WoUast., I. c, fig. 7. 

Tetanocera inolusa, id., I. o., fig. 5 ; (P) Walker i, id., I. c, fig. 6. 

Oseinia signata, id., I. c, fi[g. 8. 

* Sepsis puncium (Fabr.), Schiner, L c, p. 261. 

*Piophila casei (Linn^, id., I. c, p. 261. 

Oymnopa clara, WoUast., l. c.,'fig. 9. 

Aoinia insularis, id., L c. ; valida, id-., I, c. ; miranda, id., I. e. 

SnHna deeisa, id., I, c. ; vacillans, id., I. e. 

*Tephritis amcena (Frauenf.), Schiner, I. c, p. 269 ; cosmia, id., I. c, p. 269. 
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*Ceratiti8 capitata (Wied.), Loew, die europ. Bohrfliegen, p. 123, tab. 2B, fig. 1. 
N.B. — Attacks oranges, and occurs wherever they grow ; the Ceratitit citriperda, 
McLeay, hispanicaf De BrSme, &c., are mere synonyms, or species based on indivi- 
dual varieties. 

*J£ippobosca equina (Linn^), Walker, /. c, IV, p. 1140. 
Heidelberg : «7iun«, 1884. 



Thais Poli/xena captured in England. — I wish to notice the capture, near 
Exeter, on May 27th, of a very good specimen of Thais Polyxena ; it was taken by 
two lads near the city, and was brought to me in a match-box in the afternoon of 
the capture. It appeared as if it had not long emerged from the pupa state, as the 
hind-wings were not quite extended to the full development, but I managed to get 
them out on the sotting board, and it now presents a respectable appearance. From 
the size of the body I presume it is a female. 

I have not the least idea how the specimen came here, and I tried, by means of 
a notice of the specimen, and a question if any lady or gentleman had brought 
home any cat-erpillars of European insects, that perhaps this might have escaped, 
but I got no answer through the medium of the press or otherwise. I am not aware 
if this species has been taken before in England. Perhaps it would be as well to 
notice this in the Ent. Mo. Mag. — Edwabd Pabfitt, Exeter : June 6<A, 1884. 

[Living pup8B of Thais are imported by many of our dealers in Natural History 
specimens, and can be purchased from them at a cheap rate. We have no doubt the 
specimen above alluded to was the produce of a pupa so import<cd. The larvee feed 
on Aristolochiay of which we have only one species in England, and that is generally 
reputed not indigenous. Moreover, Thais is an essentially southern genus ; so 
there is very little probability of it becoming naturalized here. — Eds.]. 

Sphinx pinastri at West Wickham.— On May 26th a young gentleman brought 
me (alive and unpinned) a splendid perfect specimen of Sphinx pinastri he had that 
morning taken off the palings of West Wickham Wood. — William Watkins, The 
Insectarium, Crystal Palace, S.E. : June 6th, 1884. 

[The first portion of the editorial note appended to the notice concerning Thetis 
Polyxena applies equally here. — Eds.]. 

Note on Vanessa cardui. — During the hot weather at the end of May, V. eardui 
suddenly put in an appearance in considerable numbers. I think May 23rd was the 
first day on which I saw them. They were all faded and worn, but much moiie 
numerous than last autumn. Whence did they come ? — G-. B. Longwtait, Twitchen, 
Morthoe, North Devon : June 6th, 1884. 

[We think there is abundant evidence that a very considerable immigration of 
Vanessa cardui has occurred this season^ but, at present, not in any way equalling 
that of 1879.— Eds.]. 
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Development of im<tgo in an ichneumoned pupa, — In the March number of the 
Magazine a correspondent mentions a curious instance of the above in the case of 
Dioranura furcula. A somewhat similar instance may be interesting. Two or 
three years ago, having dug a large number of pups, I broke open those that failed 
to emerge, so as, where possible, to see of what kind they were. In one, which 
was some species of Tcbniocampa^ I found that the moth had apparently died, as so 
often happens, when just ready for emergence, but within the body was a parasite 
alive, also just ready to emerge. I have kept the specimen, and enclose it herewith. 
— A. F. G-RiFFiTH, Sandridge, St. Albans : April, 1884. 

[This is a very curious instance of parasitism. The motli, apparently Tctnio' 
campa stabilisy had so far developed, that head, antenns, proboscis, legs, thorax, and 
wings were perfect, but the abdomen was entirely occupied by the pupa of the para- 
site, a 2Vzc^«)MV, leaving nothing between it and the pupa-skin of the moth except the 
skin and scales. The fly must have died when the pupa- moth was opened, a» it 
has not spread its winga. — C. G-. B.] 

Coleoptera at Bromley. — During the months of June and July last year I 
captured in the evening in this neighbourhood the following Coleoptera, which I 
think are worth recording. Homalota elegantula, Bris., 1 specimen by the side of 
a wood. H. exilis, £r. ?, 1 specimen in the same locality ; it appears to me to be 
identical with exilie in all respects except size, and in this respect it is nearly twice 
as large as that species. I sent the specimen to Dr. Sharp for his examination, and 
he returned it as being, in his opinion, too large for any of the exilijf group ; it must, 
therefore, wait till further specimens turn up to show if really distinct or only a large 
form of exllis. Deleaeter dichrous, G-r., occasionally, flying. Homalium iopterum, 
Steph., and pygmceum, Pk., one or two specimens. Scydmanus Sparshalli, Den., 
by sweeping ; elongatulus, Miill., ditto ; fimetarius, Th., I have foupd this year com- 
monly in a hotbed. Bytkinvu Curtisi, Leach, and Burrelli, Den., as well as the 
commoner bulbifer, Reich., by sweeping. Colon brunneum, Latr., not rare, by 
sweeping. Thalycra aerivea, Sturm, one specimen by sweeping, kindly detemaned 
for me by the Rev. W. W. Fowler ; I had put it aside as a large Epuraa. — Edwabd 
Saundbbs, St. Ann's, Mason's Hill, Bromley: May 13^A, 1884. 

Trichopteryx brevicomis. Mots., a species new to Britain. — Among some 2W- 
chopteryyida sent me by Mr. T. B. Billups, I found a few species of a Trichopteryx 
which I at first sight referred to T. atomaria, but as it did not seem quite to agree 
with that species, I sent specimens to Mr. Matthews, who pronounces it to be T. 
brevicornis, Mots., a species new to the British list, and hitherto found only in 
Madeira. 

It is slightly larger than T. atomaria, from which common species it may be 
distinguished by having the margins of the thorax bisinuate, by its longer elytra, 
which have a slightly fuscous tinge, and its shorter antenns, which are nigro-piceous ; 
the sculpture is also somewhat different. Mr. Billups tells me that he captured the 
specimens at Canning Town, West Ham Marshes, Essex , on November 29th, 1883, 
by shaking the bottom of a stack of radish-seed. The locality ie the same which 
produced Spereheue a short time ago. — W. W. Fowler, Lincoln : June 9thf 1884. 

Carabus auraius in London. — I have to record the capture of a specimen of 
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Carabus auratus in a garden at Pentonfille, London, N. I haye shown the specimen 
to Mr. H. W. Bates and Mr. E. C. Bye, who suggest that it may have been intro- 
duced through the transport of vegetable substances from the continent ; but I have 
since made enquiries, and find the nearest market garden is at least half-a-mile off. 
-— H. W. Simpson, 2, Bobert's Place, Bowling Green Lane, E.G. : May 24ih, 1884. 

[Our correspondent wrongly interprets the purport of the suggestion. There 
is no necessity for a "market garden." A French lettuce bought at the nearest 
greengrocer's shop would be sufficient. One London locality for this insect is the 
Borough Market. — Eds.]. 

Apion pomoncB and Folydrusus undatus in cop. — The note by Mr. Douglas, at 
p. 19, reminds me that I saw, beaten out by a friend, at Laughton Woods, near 
Lewes, on May 16th, a male Apion pomona in cop. with a female Polydnuus undattu. 
The insects remained in conjunction for more than four hours after their capture. — 
J. H. A. Jbnneb, 4, East Street, Lewes : June 16M, 1884. 

Claviger foveolatus at Lewes. — This insect occurs sparingly in the nests of 
Lcuiusjlavus under stones on the Downs near Lewes, only some half-dozen being 
usually procurable from any one nest. I was, therefore, much surprised last May, 
on turning over a stone, to see these insects congregated in masses. The nest was a 
small one, and the Clamper quite outnumbered the ants. I captured fully thirty 
specimens, while numbers escaped. — Id. 

Hibernation of Cetonia aurata. — In wading through previous volumes of the 
Ent. Mo. Mag., I find a notice in the number for January, 1874, by Mr. John Scott 
recording the capture of a specimen of this species flying on the 15th October, 1873, 
with a question as to what could have caused such untimely flight. From this question 
I take it that it is not generally known that Cetonia aurata lives in hibernation 
through the winter, in proof of which I received during last month a specimen 
(alive), which had been captured in the thatch of an old house at Helmsley, near 
Leeds. — John W. Ellis, 101, Everton Boad, Liverpool : May 26thf 1884. 

[There can be little doubt that Cetonia aurata assumes the perfect state in the 
autumn, but ordinarily does not leave the cocoon until the following year. Occa- 
sionally, however, certain individuals come out in the autumn (especially in ** bursts " 
of hot weather), and finding themselves overtaken by cold weather, either die, or 
seek convenient places for hibernation, cf. Ent. Mo. Mag., xi, p. 208. — Eds.3* 

Teredus nitidus, F., Bhyncolus gracilis^ Rosen., <^c., in Sherwood Forest, — The 
re-occurrence of Teredus nitidus in its original locality (Sherwood Forest), after 
lying perdu for so many years, seems sufficiently interesting to deserve record. 

As the result of very hard work during a ten days' visit in last month (May 
13th to 23rd), I managed to secure eight specimens of this rare beetle, all of them 
under bark of oak stumps, and in every case associated with Dryoccetes viUosus. 
Whether or not any relationship exists between these two species I am unable to say 
from my own observation. I searched for larve of Teredus in the runs of Dryoceeies, 
but saw nothing except those of the latter beetle. All my specimens of the fully 
developed insect were taken from between the bark and the wood, their position 
being exactly that of a Rhizophagus. 
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My special objeet in visiting the Forest on this occasion was to hunt up Eutheia 
elavata ; nor was I disappointed, a few examples of each sex being my reward. The 
original specimens occurred under oak bark ; but on this visit I found thera on both 
oak and birch — sub-cortical, of course. 

In birch wood I found three specimens of Rhyncolua grticilisy and from an oak 
stump I took what I believe to be Slater coccinatus, the elongate, almost parallel, 
densely punctured thorax agreeing with the description of that rare species. 

My other captures must be reserved for a future note ; but I may say that I 
obtained two examples of Ptenidium Oressneri firom a rotten birch stump, this 
making the second British locality for this species. — W. G-. Blatch, 214, Green 
Lane, Smallheath, Birmingham : June ISthj 1884. 

Soletiopns fugctXf <^c., in the Isle of Wight. — On April 12th, while collecting 
at the foot of the Culver Cliffs, near Sandown, I came across a nest of Solenopsis 
fug ax : this, I believe, is the fourth nest of the species that has been found in 
Britain, two having been found by the late Mr. Frederick Smith, and two by myself, 
both in the same locality. I found individual specimens of this ant in one or two 
other places, not far from the spot where I discovered the nest, but still far enough 
away to prove that they belonged to other colonies. It was, however, the position 
of the nest which made the capture interesting. Sir John Lubbock, on page 78 of 
**Ants, Bees, and Wasps" (International Scientific Series), writes as follows: — 
"Another Bmall species, Solenopsis fug ax, which makes its chambers and galleries in 
the walls of the nests of the larger species, is the bitter enemy of its hosts. The 
latter cannot get at them, because they are too large to enter the galleries. The 
little Solenopsis f therefore, are quite safe, and, as it appears, make incursions into 
the nurseries of the larger ant, and carry off the larvae as food. It is as if we had 
small dwarfs, about eighteen inches to two feet long, harbouring in the walls of our 
houses, and every now and then carrying off some of our children into their horrid 
dens !" 

In the case of the nest that I found, the Solenopsis had had no occasion to 
make galleries ; on pulling at a large stone to remove it from the side of the slope 
in which it was imbedded, the top, which fitted very closely, came off in my hand, 
and between it and the lower part the Solenopsis had formed its nest : owing to the 
position of the stone on a slope, the crack was in direct communication with the side 
of the hill in which it was imbedded, and here a large colony of Formica fusca had 
settled behind the stone ; not one of the latter, apparently, could have got into the 
crack, but the Solenopsis had, of course, easy access to the F, fusca. The weather 
was rather cold, and the ants somewhat torpid, or I might have made further ob- 
servations. 

Solenopsis have certainly the power of getting through very small spaces. I 
shook the nest into a chip box, and enclosed this in two more, and wrapped these in 
two pieces of paper, but when I got home I found several in the outermost piece of 
paper, and the majority had e8cape4 ; one or two of the chip boxes were, certainly, 
not quite safe for very minute insects, but, at the same time, I thought that they 
could not have got through all. 

There were a large number of other species of ants to be found in the same 
place. Tetramorium cespitum and Formica cunicularia seemed common, and the 
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ordinarj species abounded ; setting aside the Solenopsit, howeTcr, my beat find was 
two specimens of Ponera eotUracta, which I obtained by splitting the chalky base of 
the cliff.. I also found this rarity at Ventnor, in one case under a stone below hig^ 
water mark ; it is excessiyely sluggish, and I never found more than one in the same 
spot.—W. W. FowLBB, Lincoln : June 9th, 1884. 

Curious habit of Ottnia bicoloTy Schk. — I was out collecting on the 28th ulto. 
on the slope of one of our hills, the morning was very bright and hot, and a brisk 
wind was blowing. Owing to the dry weather we had lately experienced, the vege- 
tation was more scant than usual, but the Helianthemum and the Lotus were in 
bunches of bloom. I had been collecting bees for some days previously in the wood 
skirting this slope, and had met with Osmia hicolor $ , but could not meet with the 
<J , so thought I would try the dry slope of the hill I had not been standing about 
there many minutes, when I saw the female of the bee coming towards me carrying 
in her jaws a bit of dry bent some four inches long, holding it in the middle, just 
exactly as an acrobat would carry a balancing pole to steady himself. As she came 
past me I secured her in my net with the bent in her mouth, which, when she found 
she was caught, she immediately dropped. Soon after j.his I saw another and 
another engaged in the same business ; they would settle down momentarily on the 
ground, seize hold of a short bent, and start away with" it in the direction of the 
wood below. I saw this done at least twenty times by as many bees, and secured 
most of them. The moment I saw the first bee with the bent, I recollected I had 
observed the same habit last year, but I had not then so good an opportunity of 
watching the bees as now. I at first came to the conclusion that this had something 
to do with their nidification, but am now very doubtful on this point, as the same 
day I discovered this bee making its nidus in the shell of Helix nemoralis, and cap- 
tured the bee in the whorl of the shell. I shall be very glad to know if this habit 
has been noticed by others, and, if so, what suggestions they may have to offer, as I 
fancy the habit must be peculiar as well as strange. — V. R. Pbbkins, Wotton-under- 
Edge : June 6th, 1884. 

Lecanium asculi. — On sheltered paling under young horee-chestnut trees 
(JEsculus) I, this morning (shade-temperature 78° Fahr.), found a newly-emerged 
male of a Lecanium, which I take to be L. cbscuU, KoU., sec. Signoret, Ess. Coch., 
p. 242. It agrees very well with Signoret's description and his figure, pi. xii, fig. 12 ; 
it also conforms to Curtis' figure of Coccus aceris (Brit. Ent., pi. 717), which Sig- 
noret says (op. cit., p. 14) is truly Lecanium aceris, Schrank. Signoret, while 
admitting that L. aceris, auct., and L. asculi, Koll., are very much alike, finds dif- 
ferences which he deems to be specific ; from paucity of material I can offer no 
opinion on the point ; certainly Signoret's figures of the two species, as understood 
by him, are not alike. 

The scales on the sycamore and horse-chestnut are, sexually, very different in 
form and size, yet very similar on the two kinds of tree. I have often found them 
during winter and spring on the lowest and most sheltered young branches of these 
trees, where, doubtless, there is less chance of their being rubbed off by the casualties 
of winter than if placed on the higher branches, but I have always failed to rear 
the males firom the scales removed and kept in glass tubes, and never till now cap- 
tured or saw one of these rarities. — J. W. Douglas, 8, Beaufort Gurdens, Lewisham : 
May lOth, 1884. 
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HtfdroptilafemoralUt Eaion, in Scotland. — At an excunion which the Natural 
History Society of Glasgow had to the hills above Port Glasgow on May Slst, I was 
fortunate enough to obtain a nice series of HydroptUa femoralisj Eaton, by beating 
the branches of Scotch firs, and sweeping the herbage along the edge of the burn in 
the DcTol Glen. This species has not, as far as I am aware, been recorded from 
Scotland ; it has been captured by the Bey. Mr. Eaton near Ashbourne, Derbyshire 
in June. 

It is to be regretted that so little is known about the distribution of these small 

caddis-flies, which is, no doubt, owing to the difficulty of collection, and also in 

getting the specimens named. I think that a large amount of the latter might be 

obviated by examining the specimens when they are freshly killed, as then the anal 

parts are very clear.— Jambs J. Kino, 207, Sauchieball Street, Glasgow : June IS^A, 
1884. 

d^bittmrg. 

Henry Waring Kidd died at Godalming on March 2drd, aged 39, after three 
days' illness, according to a recent death-roll in the " Times." Readers of the first 
eight volumes of this Magazine will remember the numerous and valuable observa- 
tions by H. W. Kidd on galls and gall-insects. But, probably, very few were aware 
of the physical disadvantages under which the writer of those notes laboured. A 
helpless paralytic cripple from birth, utterly without the use of his legs, and almost 
in an equal degree without the use of his hands, he was a striking example of the 
eonbolation derived from a taste for Natural History in the face of such terrible odds. 

H. W. Kidd was the son of Dr. Waring Kidd, of Godalming, who, it was long 
believed, wrot-e in the old " Entomological Magazine," and in the " Entomologist " 
of 1840 — 42, under the pseudonym " Rusticus," and was presumed to be the author 
of the charmingly written " Letters of * Rusticus ;"* but it was afterwards athorita- 
tively announced that Dr. Kidd only furnished some of the materials. 



The South London Entomological and Natural Histobt Society opened 
their New Rooms at 60, Blackman Street, Borough, S.E., on June 5th, at 8 p.m., 
with an Exhibition Meeting, which was largely attended, in spite of the inclemency 
of the weather. The exhibits were as follows : — 

Mr. T. R. Billups, 10 drawers of Coleoptera, 1 of Diptera, 4 of Hymenopteray 1 
of Hemiptera, 1 of Arachnidepy 2 of Orthoptera, and 3 of Mollusca ; also the life- 
histoiy of Tephritis onopordinigf the destructive celery-fiy. 

Mr. Wellman, 2 drawers of Oeometra, and a series of Fidonia atomariay which 
included a fine black variety. 

Mr. Elisha, 2 drawers of Tinea. 

Mr. Adkin, 1 draw of Oeometra^ 1 of Cuspidates, and a series of Nola cento- 
naUe and JBoletobia fuliginaria. 

Mr. J. T. Williams, 6 bred specimens of Boletobia fuliginaria. 

Mr. Goverdale, a series of Lepidopteray illustrating his new method of mounting 
without pinning. 

The President (Mr. W. West, L.D.S.), life-histories of 24 species of British 
Lepidoptera. 

Mr. West, Greenwich, a collection of leaves infested with Coleophora, pup® of 
British Lepidoptera, and Actios Selene, an exotic silk-producer. 
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Mr. Hall, 1 case of LycftnidcB. 

Mr. Bliss, 5 drawers of Exotic Lepidoptera. 

Mr. C. H. Williams, life-histories of 4 species of Lepidoptera. 

Mr. Vincent, case of Neuroptera and Trlchoptera. 

Mr. Eley, a small collection of Coleoptera. 

The Society's Typical Collection of British Insects was on view. 

An interesting feature was a variety of Entomological and other objects ex- 
hibited under microscopes. 

Mr. W. A. Pearce exhibited mounted Botanical specimens. Mr. Step water- 
colour sketches of British Fungi. Mr. A. E. Pearce water-colour studies of British 
and foreign plants. 

Waltbb a. Peabce, Honorary Secretary. 

[The modest official report scarcely does justice to the excellence and im- 
portance of this exhibition. All Orders of insects were well represented, and the 
condition of the specimens left nothing to be desired from a purely British point of 
view. Moreover, the recent enlargement of the scope of the Society, which permits 
it to include Natural History generally, had a decidedly beneficial effect, which will 
no doubt be still more apparent on future occasions. — Eds.]. 

Entomological Society or London : Hh Jnne^ 1884.- -J. W. Dunning, Esq., 
M.A., F.L.S,, President, in the Chair. 

Captain Bichard Holt, of Wandsworth, and F. de V. Kanes, Esq., of Kingstown, 
Ireland, were elected Members. 

The Secretary read a letter from the President of the Society of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia inviting Members of the Society to the Congress to be held 
there this ensuing autumn. 

Mr. Coverdale exhibited specimens of Micro (and other) Lepidoptera^ illustra- 
ting his method of mounting on pith without pinning. 

Mr. McLachlan exhibited galls on the roots of various species of Cattle if a ^ sup- 
posed to be produced by Isosoma orchidearumj Westwood {vide report of previous 
Meeting, ante p. 24). He also exhibited the shell-like larva-cases from East Africa, 
described in this Vol., pp. 1, 2. And nearly 100 microscopic slides of British 
Aphides, prepared by the late Francis Walker in 1847, which had been presented to 
him by Mr. P. Hubert Desvignes, son of the late Mr. Peter Desvignes, who was one 
of the original Members of the Society : these slides evinced great care and skill in 
microscopic mounting, considering that nearly 40 years had elapsed since they were 
prepared. 

Mr. Billups exhibited a south European ant (Cremastogaster scutellaris) caught 
at G-reenwich, and suggested that it might have been imported in cork. 

Mr. W. C. Boyd exhibited strawberry plants from his garden at Cheshunt, 
curiously deformed, which he thought might be due to the action of some insect or 
AcaruSf but of which no trace could be found. The flowers were wholly phylloid, 
and the st-ems much shortened and flattened, so as to assume the character of the 
condition known in teratological botany as " fasciation." 

Mr. F. Moore communicated Description of new species of Indian Heterocerous 
Lepidoptera, chiefly in the collection of the British Museum. 

Mr. W. H. Patton communicated notes on the classification and synonymy of 
Fig-insects, in which he differed somewhat from the conclusions arrived at by the 
late Sir S. S. Saunders. 
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NOTES ON BRITISH TORTRICES. 
BY CHAS. G. BABBETT. 

(Continued from Vol. TT,p. 270). 

Tortria Branderiana, L. — Larva stout, each segment thickened, 
eepeciallj the third and fourth, and tapering thence to the anal seg- 
ment. Colour dirty pale green, spots minute, black, with small hairs. 
Head and plates black, the dorsal plate having in front a white collar. 
Pupa blackish. Feeding between united leaves of aspen. The larva 
described — the only one that I have seen — was sent "by Mr. Hodgkinson 
of Preston, who reared others. This one did not produce the perfect 
insect. 

Zeller describes this larva: "slender, very active, when young 
nearly black, with raised dots of the same colour bearing hairs ; when 
full-grown, head, dorsal plate and claw-feet black, the dorsal bordered 
in front with white. In May in a folded leaf of Fopulus tremula.'* 

JPeronea mixtana^ Hiib. — Larva active, cylindrical, rather slender, 
yellowish-green with green dorsal vessel. Head yellowish-brown, 
plates bright green. On Calluna vulgaris in the beginning of August, 
drawing together the terminal shoots and forming a chamber among 
them in which it lives, coming out — apparently at night — to feed on 
the tips. Pupa dark brown, in a slight cocoon in the same place. The 
moths emerged early in November. 

These larvse were found in Scotland by my old friend Dr. Algernon 
Chapman, who very kindly forwarded them to me. 

TeraB contaminanay Hiib. — Sluggish and rather plump, slightly 
flattened, when young pale green with head and dorsal plate black, 
when older the head becomes brown, and when full-grown the body 
becomes almost yellowish, the head pale brown, and the dorsal plate 
yellowish, anal plate green at all ages. 

Very plentiful in June drawing together leaves and terminal shoots 
of hawthorn and blackthorn, and feeding between them. Becoming a 
brown pupa in the same place. 

Zeller says it feeds on wild apple, plum, pear, sloe, oak, and 
mountain ash. 

Dictyopteryx Bergmanniana, L. — Larva cylindrical, when young 
pale greenish grey, paler beneath, sometimes even bluish when very 
young, head and both plates black and shining. At this time it com* 
monly folds together a leaflet of rose and lives between. When older 
it often becomes yellow, sometimes very bright yellow, and the anal 
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plate becomes yellow with a brown spot. Feeding, in night-time, in 
shoots and young leaves of all sorts of roses, and, sometimes, even on 
dewberry (JRubus casing) drawing the leaves together, or even, in small 
roses, twisting them over like a hood. This latter is particularly obser- 
vable in JBoga spinosissima. The pupa state is assumed among the 
twisted leaves, and the moth emerges in myriads at the end of June. 

Brachytwnia semifasciana, Haw. — Larva rather plump and slightly 
flattened, pea-green, with darker green dorsal and sub-dorsal lines, 
sometimes with a whitish appearance of efflorescence and whitish 
segmental divisions. Head yellowish-green, plates both green. On 
Salix caprcea and other sallows in May and June, drawing together 
terminal leaves. Pupa blackish, in a cocoon of white ' silk between 
leaves, moth emerging at the end of June and in July. 

Fenthina hetuJetana, Haw. — Larva cylindrical, smooth, shining and 
rather plump but active. When young pale yellowish with broad 
grey-green dorsal vessel. Spots black, but very minute, hairs trans- 
parent. Head and plates jet-black, dorsal plate narrow and placed 
far back on the second segment. 

"When full-fed rather attenuated at each extremity. Bright green 
with yellow folds between the segments, the raised spots distinct and 
yellow, and having a narrow dorsal, and two sub-dorsal lines grey-green. 
Head small, yellowish-green, plates pale green. 

In May and June in screwed- up leaves of birch. Found on 
Moncrieffe Hill, Perthshire, by the late Sir Thomas Moncrieffe. 

Pentkina variegana^ Hiib. {cynoshatella, L.) — Larva cylindrical, 
rather sluggish, very dark green, spots black, very small. Head and 
plates black. On hawthorn and blackthorn, drawing together a leaf 
or two with silk in May and June. Pupa black, in the same place ; 
moth emerging at the end of June. 

Pentkina pruniana, Hiib. — Larva sluggish, short and plump, bright 
green, spots distinct, and shining black with short hairs. Head, and 
dorsal plate shining black, anal plate either black or green. On 
blackthorn (Prunus spinosa), drawing together the terminal shoots and 
eating out their hearts, feeding from April to June. When full-fed 
the larva leaves fhe shoot and twists or folds a leaf (often of some 
different species of plant) into a small neat chamber, in which it 
changes to a black pupa, the moth emerging in June or July. 

Treitschke says that it feeds in the different species of Prunus^ 
Cratagus, and Rosa, but this seems doubtful. 



jPenthina dimidiana, Tr. — Larva abort, stout, and wrinkled, slightly 

tapering at the extremities, but otherwise cylindrical, dark smoky-grey 

or smoky-black, spots large, raised, jet-black with rather long bristles. 

Head, plates, and feet shining black. Feeding in August and September 

in the tops of Myrica gale (bog myrtle) joining together the edges of 

the leaves so as to make a round, somewhat balloon -shaped habitation, 

eating out the heart of the shoot, and gnawing the upper surface of 

the joined leaves. Wben full-fed, leaving the habitation to spin up 

among fallen leaves, when it becomes a black pupa, and lies in that 

state through the winter, the moth emerging in May. Pound in 

Scotland, and, also, near Keswick, Cumberland, by Dr. Algernon 

Chapman, who kindly spent some of his very limited time in collecting 

them for me. His remarks on it are interesting : — " It is a short, 

thick, stumpy, inactive, nearly black larva, and feeds from August to 

October on Myrica. It selects a shoot that has done growing for the 

season, and fastens together the leaves at the top into a very spacious 

dome-topped nest, by joining them edge to edge, and eats the inner 

surface of the leaves, filling the bottom of the nest with frass. 

The larva of Melanipjpe hastata has a precisely similar habit on the same 

plant, and, till you open the nest, you cannot say which you have, 

except that there are fifty dimidiana to one hastata. I have seen 

one or more to every plant of Myrica on hundreds of acres. The 

young larva makes «a very imperfect balloon, it is only in the last 

skin but one that it makes the complete article.** 

Hofmann's description of the larva (from Gartner) must refer to 
some other species : — " yellowish-green with dark grey warts, head 
yellow, dorsal plate (neckshield) yellow-green spotted with black, in 
August on birch and alder ;" — perhaps sororculana (pralongana). 

Hypermecia cruciana, L. — Larva active, rather flattened, pale 
yellow, with indistinct greenish dorsal vessel. Spots invisible. Head 
light brown, plates yellow. Plentiful in the young shoots of sallow, 
drawing together the terminal leaves in May and June. Pnpa light 
brown, in a snug little oval cocoon in a fold of a dead leaf. Moth 
emerging early in July. 

Ditula anyustiorana. Haw. — Larva cylindrical, slender, active, 
pale yellowish tinged with reddish behind, and with greenish dorsal 
region. Head and dorsal plate light brown, both darker on the posterior 
edge. Pupa pale brown. The larva from which this description was 
taken, was sent me by Mr. Buckler, who found it feeding in a tor ** 
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Mercurialis perennis (dog's mercury) drawing together the tips of the 
leaTOs in April. It fed up on this plant, and spun up among rubbish, 
the moth emerging early in July. 

This species is rare — or absent — in Pembrokeshire, but from know- 
ledge of it in other districts, I have no doubt it is extremely poly- 
phagous. I have known it to feed freely on yew. 

Carpocapsa Juliana, Curt. — Larva sluggish, cylindrical, rather 
plump and wrinkled. Whitish in colour, and having a crossbar of 
pale brown on the back of the 4th to the 12th segments. Spots 
prominent, shining, dark red, with minute hairs. Head pale brown, 
dorsal-plate whitish, with a necklace of black markings forming a large 
crescent round its posterior edge. Anal-plate black in front, shaded 
off behind. 

Pound feeding in the fruit of the edible chestnut in Greenwich 
Park, by Mr. W. West, and reared by him. I failed to rear those he 
sent to me. 

Stigmonota nifidana,Ysih. (redimitana, Gn.). — ^Toung larva cylin- 
drical, not active, semi-transparent, dirty white, spots black, large and 
very distinct, dorsal vessel dark grey and very visible, and with the 
assistance of the black dots forming a zigzag, or chain-like, series of 
markings along the dorsal region. Head, plates, and feet jet-black. 

When full-grown, active, slender, cylindrical, with rather wrinkled 
segments, semi-transparent, pale yellow with the dorsal vessel grey or 
greenish. Hairs rather long. Head and plates bright yellow. Anal 
legs rather extended. 

On oak, generally on low boughs, or oak bushes under the trees. 
Living between two leaves, the surfaces of which it joins together with 
silk, and making a tubular habitation of silk between them with a good 
deal of loose web. Gnawing the inner surfaces of both leaves, and 
so blotching them extensively. Moving readily to a fresh pair of 
leaves which it joins in the same way. When full fed, forming a small 
tough egg-shaped cocoon covered with frass, between the leaves, but 
not in the silken tube. Feeding from June to September ; passing the 
winter in the cocoon attached to the leaves, where it turns to i^ pale 
olive-brown pupa, which is forced partly out of the cocoon when the 
moth emerges in the succeeding May or June. 

I found many larvsB in Canaston wood, and Dr. Wood sent me 
others from Ledbury. 

Stigmonota vr^i^ana, Dougl. — Larva rather flattened, with deeply 
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diyided segments. Dull white with dark green dorsal vessel ; spots 
invisible, hairs rather long, white. Head pale brown, plates faintly 
tinged with brown. Pupa light brown, with yellowish wing-sheaths. 
Feeding between two leaves of beech, which it unites by silken 
ties, gnawing the inner surface of both leaves, and leaving the 
outside skins. There seems to hh no silken tube, and the frass is 
scattered all about between the leaves. The cocoon is small and tough, 
egg-shaped, covered with frass, and attached to the habitation. The 
pupa is partly forced out when the moth emerges. These larvs were 
sent me by Dr. Wood of Tarrington, Ledbury, early in September, 
the moths emerged in the succeeding June. 

Gfrapholitha irtmaculana^ Don. — Larva rather stout, and slightly 
flattened, when young greenish, afterwards pale yellow ; dorsal region 
pinkish or brownish, spots minute, black, head and broad dorsal plate 
shining jet-black, anal plate green. 

On elro^ between folded or drawn-together leaves, apparently pre- 
ferring trees to bushes ; feeding in May and June. Pupa pale yellowish 
brown. Moth emerging at the end of June. 

Ghapholitha geminanay Steph. — Larva cylindrical, active, dirty pale 
yellowish, strongly tinged with greyish-green in the back, and showing 
the dark dorsal vessel. Head black-brown, dorsal plate black, anal 
plate green, spots shining, but hardly visible. Feeds in June on 
Vaccinium myrtilluSj uniting the leaves and joining them on to other 
leaves, and even to other twigs, so that the twisted, contorted appear- 
ance of the tops of the Vaccinium is very noticeable. It spins up, 
and becomes a pupa, between the leaves, and emerges in July, and is 
common in most places in which its food-plant is plentiful. 

Hofmann says that he has found it in great abundance on Erica 
camea, on the mountains. 

Orapholifha nmvana, H. — The larva of this species is very similar 
to that of geminana, but seems always to have a black head. It is very 
partial to holly, feeding in a very closely spun-up shoot of that plant, 
and doubtless on other shrubs, feeding and emerging rather later than 
geminana. 

Von Heyden's description of the larva is — "somewhat transparent, 
whitish-grey, with isolated pale bristles. Head heart-shaped, shining 
black, dorsal plate with large dots at the back and sides. In spring on 
fruit trees, and Bhamnusy 

Pembroke : Ihth December^ 1883. 
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NOTES ON THE ENTOMOLOGY OF PORTUGAL. 

YIU.—TBICHOFTERA. 

BY R. McLACHLAJ), F.B.S., &c. 

In October, 1880 (cf. Ent. Mo. Mag., xvii, pp. 103-— 108), I pub- 

• 

lished a List of the Pseudo-Neuroptera in part, and of the Neuroptera- 
Planipennia, collected by my friend the Bev. A. E. Eaton during his 
tour in Portugal in 1880. It was then stated that the Trichoptera 
were so rich in new forms that it might be impossible for them to 
appear in this series of notes in the first instance. I did not then 
wish to indicate a long series of species with no specific names, and I 
have a repugnance to the publication of names without descriptions. 
The time has arrived, however, when there is no necessity for either 
of these scruples, because all the new species appear in the " First 
Additional Supplement " to my Kevision and Synopsis of European 
Trichoptera, recently published. 

The Trichoptera certainly form the most important part of the 
collections made by Mr. Eaton during his tour. He collected over 65 
species, of which 27 were new (excluding a few not described for 
want of sufficient materials), and others very imperfectly known. 
And all this was the work of an Englishman in little more than two 
months, travelling alone in a country of which the language of the 
inhabitants was strange to him. The species collected can only form 
a tithe of those that exist. 

A remarkable feature is the fact that only one species of Limno- 
philidcB was found. I think this may be accounted for in two ways. 
Firstly, Mr. Eaton probably avoided (as unhealthy) the marshy dis- 
tricts in which many species of this Family delight ; secondly, it was 
probably too early in the year for those species of it that inhabit the 
high mountains. As some proof of this latter, it may be stated that 
he saw the larvsB of some species in great abundance in a lake in the 
Estrella, at an elevation of over 5000 feet. Moreover, the Family is 
essentially Palaearctic and Nearctic, scarcely occurring within the 
northern tropical region (re-appearing in a remarkable manner, in 
small numbers in Chili and adjoining districts). Over 60 species are 
known to inhabit Finland, over 50 have been found in Britain. But 
a gradual diminution occurs as we go south, excepting in the Alps of 
Central Europe, where altitude supplies the deficiency in conditions 
that would otherwise be occasioned by latitude. 

Unless we should witness the unexpected advent of a native 
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student of Triehoptera, I fear it will be long before another so im- 
portant a contribution to this portion of the Portuguese insect-fauna 
can appear. 

I have indicated bj an asterisk (*) those species that also occur 
in Britain. 

LIMNOPHILID^. 

Catadiee estrellensis, McLach. (n. *p.). — South of Sabugueiro, 
4092 ft., 5th June, 8 (J, 8 ? . The second species of this Drtwiw-group 
genus. Apparently quite distinct from the Spanish C. Bolivari, 
McLach., which was described from a single badly-preserved (f . 

SEEICOSTOMATID^. 

Sericosfoma haticum^ Ed. Pict. — About 25 examples from the 
slopes of Picota and other localities near Monchique in May, and 
near Cea, Villa Eeal, and Salamonde, in June, at elevations ranging 
from 1400 to 2000 ft. These shew considerable variation in the form 
of the penis-sheaths, apparently due to local influences. 

Schizopelex f estiva, Eamb. — A long series from near Villa Heal, 
24th and 25th June. Although from one locality, only a few examples 
show the typical markings on the anterior- wings ; in others they are 
nearly obsolete ; and in the majority these wings are uniformly yel- 
low, suggestive of 8, granj€d, Ed. Pict., which should, however, be 
structurally distinct, according to the description. 

Micragema morosum, McLach. ?— 1 refer here, provisionally, about 
15 examples collected near Cea, Sao Eomao, Cintra, and Villa Eeal. 
The species of Micrasema are amongst the most difficult to define. 
The types of M. morosum were from Carinthia. 

Micrasema mcpstum, Hagen. — Originally described from 1 ? from 
Spain. Eaton collected a series near Monchique, on the slopes of 
Foia, and near Villa Eeal and Euivaes, that in all probability belong 
here. 

Helicopsyche Jusitanica, McLach. («. sp.). — Six ^ from the slopes 
of Picota, near Monchique. All in alcohol (excepting one damaged 
example), and with no possibility of defining the colour of pubescence, 
&c. Allied to the Italian JJ. sperata, McLach., but apparently quite 
distinct. Mr. Eaton did not discover the larvae, but it is just possible 
that the cases from Portugal to which Hagen (Stett. Zeit., 1864, p. 
180) applied the name " <cn<?tf«,'* may belong here. I have already 
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stated that the British Museum possesses Helicopsyche-QdAe^ from 
near Oporto. 

N.B. — Two ? from Dear Cea are smaller, and probably represent 
a second Portuguese species ; they are in bad condition. 

The distribution of Helicopsyche in Europe is gradually develop- 
ing. 

Lepidostoma Jlmbriatumj Ed. Pict. — A (f from the slopes of Foia, 
near Monchique, and a ? from near Villa Eeal, may be referred here. 
The species is probably distinct from the common L. hirtuniy F., but 
if so, the characters are slight. 

LEPTOCEEIDJS. 

JBeraa dira, McLach. — A ^ from the slopes of Foia agrees 
sufficiently with the other known examples (from Turkestan and 
Fiume) to warrant its identification therewith. A ? from Cea is 
doubtful (so also is another ? from near Monchique, collected by the 
late Camille Van Volxem). 

* Leptocerus alho-yuttatus, Hagen. — Near Cintra, 6 (J, Slst May. 

Leptocerug inaqualis, McLach. (n. gp.). — Near Almodovar and 
Sao Barnabe, 9 (f , 1 ? , 8th and 12th May. Of the Group of Z. 
cinereus ; with peculiar asymmetric anal structure in the ^ . 

* Leptocerus cinereus, Curt. — This wide-spread species appears to 
be replaced by others allied thereto in the South of Portugal, but one 
(J (not in good condition) from between Cintra and Lisbon does not 
seem to differ structurally from the typical condition. 

Leptocerus Braueri, Ed. Pict. — Near Monchique, 18th May, 2 <J . 
I formerly referred the Spanish types of this as only a form of the 
protean L. cinereus^ but further examination of one of them in com- 
parison with the Portuguese examples, convinces me that Z. Braueri 
is a distinct species. 

Leptocerus cuneorum, McLach. (n, sp,). — Near Almodovar and 
S5o Marcos da Serra, in May, 7 (f , 2 ? . A good species of the 
cinereus Group, but very much resembling in colour the pale variety of 
L. aterrimus, Steph. 

* Mystacides azv/rea^ L.— At Cintra, end of April, and at Villa Nova 
de Gaia, near Oporto, 20th June. Those from the former locality 
are as large as M, nigra. 
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Trianodes ochreella (Bambur), McLach. — Coimbra, 2nd June, 
Ponte de Morcellos, 12th June, and near Villa Real, 24th June ; 6 (J , 
5 $ . Eambur's localities for this species are Paris and Le Manis. 
I have seen no French examples other than his types (in bad con- 
dition) .f 

Urotesis (?) melanella^ McLach. (n, sp,), — Sao Barnabe, 12th May, 
4 (J, 6 ?. The smallest species of typical European Leptocerida 
known to me. Somewhat resembling Adicellajilicornis, Pict., in its 
black coloration. In structure scarcely typical of either Erotesis or 
Adicella, 

• Adicella reducta^ McLach. — Monchique, Cea, Villa Real, and 
Ruivaes. Larger than British examples, as is usually the case in those 
from the Continent. 

* (Ecetis testacea, Curtis. — Alferce, 22nd May, and between Coimbra 

and Sao Antonio, 3rd June. This pretty and characteristic species 

has a wide continental distribution. 

« 
Seiodes lusitanica, McLach. (n. sp,), — Near Sao Marcos da Serra, 

1 (J , and Ponte de Morcellos, 17 cf » ^" June. A species with out- 
ward resemblance to S, tineiformis^ Curt. ; the anal structure very 
extraordinary. 

Calamoceras Volxemiy McLach. — Described by me originally from 
two badly preserved females, collected by the late Camille Van Volxem 
at Coimbra and Alte. Eaton found 10 examples, mostly (J, in April, 
May, and June, near Cintra, Monchique, Sao Marcos da Serra, and 
Villa Tteal. The insect somewhat resembles a very large Goera pilosa 
when in good condition. The genus is (at present) the sole European 
exponent of a Section otherwise exotic, and chiefly tropical. 

HTDROPSTCHIDJE. 

Hydropsyche lohata, McLach. (n. sp,), — A pair from the Mondego 
at Ponte de Morcellos. A near ally of JET. pellucidula, Curt., but 
abundantly distinct in structural characters. 

• Hydropsy cJie instahilis, Curtis. — Cintra, Villa Real, and Salamonde. 
Of very wide distribution in Europe. 

* Hydropsy che exocellafa, Dufour. — Ponte de Morcellos, 12th 
June ; a pair. 

t Since this remark was printed, I have captured (13th July, 1884) T. ochreella in some abund- 
ance at a little river dose to Dijon (C6te d'Or), i<Vance.— B. McL. 

E 
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* Hyd^opsyche lepida^ Pict. — Ponte de Morcellos, 12th June. 

. Hy dropsy che (?) tibialis^ McLach. {n, sp.). — One damaged ?from 
near Sao Eomao, 4100 ft., 5th June. 

Possibly not a true Hydropsy che ; differing in the form and pro- 
portions of the joints of the maxillary palpi, and in the undilated 
intermediate tibisB and tarsi of the ? . A very interesting insect, the 
acquisition of the ^ of which is desirable. 

* Diplectrona felix, McLach.— Monchique, slopes of Poia, Villa 
Heal, and Salamonde, May and June. 

JPhilopotamus perversus, McLach. (n, sp,). — Yilla !Real and Bui- 
vaes, end of June. Might be considered a melanic variety of Fh, 
montanuSy in external characters. A distinct difference therefrom 
exists in the inner anal structure. 

* JPhilopotamus montaniiSy Donovan.^ — Yilla Keal, four examples. 
Scarcely typical. 

JPhilopotamus amphilectus, McLach. (n, sp,). — The Estrella (Cea, 
&c.). A large handsome species, with the external anal structure of 
montantis, and the inner structure of variegatus ; on the whole more 
allied to the latter. A solitary ^ from Yilla Real (probably the more 
typical), differs in some slight colour-characters. 

Dolophilus corvinus, McLach. (n, sp.), — A pair from Sao Bomao, 
9th June. Allied to D. pullus, McLach., but with very decided struc- 
tural differences. 

* Wormaldia mediana, McLach. — Cea, Ponte de Morcellos and Yilla 
Eeal, 11th, 14th, and 21st June, 8 examples. Slightly doubtful, being 
darker than the typical form, but hardly to be referred to W. sub- 
nigra. 

Two (J examples of this genus, from Yilla Eeal and Salamonde 
respectively, remain undetermined. 

JPlectrocnemia injlata, McLach. (n, sp.), — One (J from near Yilla 
Eeal, 1280 ft., 24th June. Allied to P. geniculata, McLach. 

JPlectrocnemia latahilis, McLach. — One (J from near Yilla Eeal, 
22nd June. The types were from the French Pyrenees. 

* JPolycentropus Kingi, McLach. — I am unable to separate examples 
from the slopes of Foia, near Alferce, Cea, and Yilla EeaJ, from 
typical Scotch specimens ; they are rather larger. As I saw an 
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example from the island of Sardinia that also appeared to belong here, 
it is possible the species has a wide distribution, but is overlooked on 
account of the general resemblance all the species of Folycentropu9 
bear to each other. 

JPolycentropus comiger^ McLach. («. «p.).— Near Villa Eeal, eight 
examples, 21st and 23rd June. I have also seen this species from the 
French Pyrenees. 

Folycentropus telifer, McLach. (n. #p.). — Near Cintra, and on the 
Corgo near Villa Eeal, 4 (J . A species with peculiar elongate inferior 
appendages. 

Cyrhus cinfranus, McLach. (n. sp,), — Cintra, 26th to 30th April, 
3 (J^ , 2 $ , and a somewhat doubtful $ from near Monchiquc, 19th 
May. Closely allied to C. trimaculatus. Curt., but much larger and 
apparently distinct. 

Ecnomus deceptor^ McLach. (n. sp.), — Poute de Morcellos, 12th 
June, 1 (J. I have also captured it in Belgium. Closely allied to E, 
tenellttSy Eamb., but very distinct in the anal parts of the (J . 

* Tinodes waneri, L. — Near Cintra, end of April and beginning of 
May, and Almodovar, 6th May, The examples equal in size the 
largest of those from Britain. 

* Tinodes assimilis, McLach. — Cintra, 27th April, Monchique, 18th 
and 19th May, near Cea, 11th June, near Oporto, 18th and 20th June. 
Common. 

Tinodes maculicomis^ Pict. — Near Cintra, in April, May, and 
June. Common. 

Tinodes foedella, McLach. (n. sp,), — The Estrella, near Sao Romao, 
2450 ft., near Cea, 1800 ft., near Salamonde, in June ; 22 examples. 
The smallest species known to me, and belonging to the black G-roup. 

Zype atmpilis, McLach. (n. sp.). — Near Monchique and slopes of 
Foia, in May ; 3 (J . Somewhat allied to L. phaopa, Steph. Bemark- 
able for the mixture of golden in the ordinary dark pubescence of the 
anterior-wings. 

Lype redueta^ Hagen. — A ^ from near Cintra, 31st May, probably 
belongs here. 

* FsychofMfia pusilla, F. P — I refer here, with doubt, several examples 
from Oporto, Villa Eeal, Euivaes, and Ponte de Morcellos. 
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Ptychomyia ctenophora, McLach. (n. «/?.). — Ponte de Morcellos 
12th June, 3 ^,4t $ . Bemarkable for a peculiar comb-like structure 
in the superior appendages of the ^ , whence the name is derived. 

EHTACOPHILIDJE. 

* Chimarrha marginata, L. — Near Monchique, 18th May, Ponte de 
Morcellos, 12th June, and near Yilla Real, 23rd and 24th June. 

Mhyacophila relicta^ McLach. — The Corgo at "Villa Beal, 23rd 
June, near Buivaes, 29th June, and near Salamonde, 30th June. 
Formerly only known from the French Pyrenees. 

Bhyacophila contracta, McLach. — Near Villa Beal, 22nd June, 
2 (J . Formerly only known from the French Pyrenees. 

Rhyacophila adjimcta, McLach. {n, «p.). — Near Villa Eeal, 23rd 
to 25th June, 7 (J, 1 ? . A very distinct species, possibly pertaining 
to the G-roup of Bh, vulgaris, 

Rhyacophila lusitanica, McLach. (n. sp,), — Near Sao Bomao and 
Villa Beal, 9th and 22nd June, 4 (J , 1 ? . A very remarkable species, 
forming a distinct " Group " that should probably be placed after that 
of jRh, tntrnda, 

Bhyacophila tristis, Pict. — Near Cea, 4th and 11th June, near 
Sao Bomilo, 5th June, near Villa Beal, 22nd and 24th June, and near 
Salamonde, 30th June ; many examples. 

Olossosoma privatum, McLach. (n, sp.). — Near Villa Beal, 24th 
and 25th June, 3 ^ . Allied to O, spoliatum in wanting the callosity 
at the base of the anterior- wings in the $ . 

Agapetus inceriulus, McLach. (n. sp.), — Near Cintra, 31st May, 
1 (J. Allied to A.fiiscipes, Curt., but apparently quite distinct. 

One (J and 2 ? from near Monchique, 19th and 21st May, are 
neasTeT Juscipes, but doubtfully identical therewith. 

Agapetus laniger, Pict. (= pactus, McLach., olim.), — Near Ponte 
de Morcellos, 12th and 14th June, 2 ^ . 

JPsetidagapetus diversus, McLach. (n. sp.). — Near Cea, 4th Jun6, 
and near Villa Beal, 22nd June, 4 examples. Allied to, but apparently 
quite distinct from, the Pyreneean Fs, insons, McLach. 

Catagapetus (n, g,) sp. p. — One ? from the slopes of Foia near 
Monchique, 21st May. This new genus is based on a species from 
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Central Italy; it ia remarkable for haying a closed discoidal cell in the 
posterior- wings, &c. The Portuguese species is probably distinct, but 
one should see the (^ . 

PtilocolepuB extensus, McLach. (n, #p.). — Between Sao Antonio 
and Coimbra, 3rd June, near Cea, 11th June, and a doubtful ? from 
near Monchique, 31st May. Very like Ft. granulatu9, Pict., but dis- 
tinct in the anal parts of the ^ . 

HTDSOPTILIDiE. 

• Allotrichia pallicomUy Eaton. — Cintra, 1st June, Villa Keal, 24th 
June, 1 (J, 4 ?. 

• Hydroptila sparsa, Dalm.— Cintra, 26th and 27th April. Slightly 
doubtful. 

Staetobia fuscicornis, Schneider. — Between Cea and Sabugueiro, 
7th June, between Oporto and Santa Anna, 18th June, near Villa 
Ileal, 24th June ; not uncommon. 

• OrthotricMa angustella^ McLach.— Near Cintra, 31st May and 1st 
June, and Ponte de Morcellos, 12th June ; many examples. 

Oxyetheira unidentata, McLach. (n.sp,), — Near Silves, 17th May. 
Apparently quite distinct from O. costalis. 

One or two species of Hydroptilidis remain undetermined. 

For convenience of reference, the principal localities cited above 
are here given according to the provinces in which they are situated : — 

Ancient Kingdom of Algarve : — Foia, Picota, SSo Marcos da 
Serra, Silves, Monchique, Alferce. 

Alemtejo : — Almodovar. 

Estremadura : — Lisbon, Cintra. 

Beira : — Cea, Coimbra, Estrella, Sabugueiro, Sao Romao, Ponte 
de Morcellos. 

Minho : — Oporto. 

Traz-os-Montes : — Villa Beal, Euivaes. 

In order to complete the Linnsean Order Neuroptera (and this 
series of notes), the Uphemerida and Perlidcd still remain to be enu- 
merated. The former will be supplied by Mr. Eaton himself ; the 
few species of the latter by one (or both) of us, so far as they can be 
determined. 

LewiBham, London : 

June, 1884. 
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THE NITIDULID^ OP GREAT BRITAIN. 
BY EEV. W. W. POWLEB, M.A., P.L.8. ' 

The position of the Nitidulid<B is somewhat difficult to determine ; 
there is no doubt that they have a connection with the Silphida, both 
in structure and also through the habitat of many of the members of 
the family ; on the other hand, however, through Ips and IthizopJiagtis^ 
they closely approach the Trogositidw (Nemosoma, &c.) ; in fact, Erich- 
son classed the latter with the Nitidulid<Jd, but they are separated off 
as a distinct family by the different plan of structure of the maxillae 
and tarsi. Perhaps, as a whole, the Nitidulidce come in best between 
the HisteridtB, to which in many ways they bear a close relation, and 
the Trogositidcd ; and if the aberrant genus Micropeplus is to be 
removed from the Staphylinidw, as seems necessary, to the neighbour- 
hood of the Nitidulidce^ it cannot be better placed than immediately 
after the HisteridcB, as a connecting link between Onthophilus and 
the brachypterous genera of the Nitidulidce, 

The genus Byturua is often placed in the Nitidulidce. It ap- 
proaches this family, as remarked by Professor Westwood, *'in its habit 
of frequenting flowers, and in the bilobed form of the third and minute 
size of the fourth joints of the tarsus," but it recedes from it in 
several important particulars, notably in having the mandibles with 
several teeth, and in the fact that the tarsi have the second and third 
joints prolonged beneath into a membranous lobe. Dr. LeConte and 
Dr. Horn (Classification of the Coleoptera of North America, p. 141) 
plaee this genus in the Dermestidce^ at the same time noting the above 
pecularities, and stating that the position of the genus has been much 
disputed : — Erichson placing it in the Melyridce, Du Yal in the Telma- 
tophilidcB, Eedtenbacher and Lacordaire in the Dermestidce^ and 
Kiesenwetter in the Nitidulid<B ; according to the external skeleton, 
it might perhaps be placed in the Mycetophagidce, The following are 
the chief characteristics of the Nitidulidce : — 

Head small, sunk into the thorax, vhich is usually emarginate ; forehead some- 
times straight, sometimes emarginate, in some cases furnished with strong lobes on 
each side (Amphotis, Soronia), Mentum very Variable; usually narrow {Ips, 
Cryptareha^ Cercus) ; sometimes broad, almost semicircular {Cychramus) ; with 
anterior angles rounded (Ips), or produced into a point {Nitidula), often bisinuate 
in front {Niiidula, Soronia), or contracted in front and behind, and forming an 
obtuse angle in the middle of the sides {Omosita, Epuraa, Carpophilus), or rounded 
in front, and furnished with two sharp strong teeth in the middle of the anterior 
margin, forming between them a deep emargination {Meligethesy Fria) ; the men- 
tum consists of two pieces, the suture of which is more or less plain. Maxillss 
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almost always unilobed ; oocasionallj bilobed {Brachypterut, Cercut) ; maxillary 
palpi usnallj short and thick ; sometimes longer and more slender {Pria^ Cryptarcha), 
Labial palpi short and thick, usually truncate at apex ; paraglosse marked in some 
species. Mandibles yariable : usually bluntly pointed at apex, and toothed imme- 
diately behind apex ; sometimes quite bifid {Amphotis) ; sometimes simple {Cifchra- 
mus, Cercus) ; occasionally with a large sharp tip (Crj/ptarcha, Micruria). 

AntennsB inserted under margin of front, 11-jointed, ending in a three- jointed, 
rarely two-jointed, club. (In Rhizophagu$ the club is two-jointed, and the Ilth 
joint is wholly or partially enclosed within the 10th.) The club is strong, round, 
and compact (Nitiduloy Epunea^ Meli^ethes), r&iher loose {Ip»), or rather elongate 
and feebly capitate (Cercus, Brachypterut) j the antenne are received into furrows 
in the head and thorax, which vary much in width, depth, and direction. 

Thorax usually widely margined at sides {Epuraa), sometimes very narrowly 
margined {Meligethes), fitting closely to the elytra (Ips, Epuraa), or overlapping 
the base of the elytra (Cychramus, Cryptarcha). Prosternum usually not pro- 
duced, but occasionally considerably produced {Pria, Thalycra^ Meligethea). An- 
terior C0X8B transverse; anterior coxal cavities nearly always closed (open in 
Ips), Mesostemum separating the middle cox» more or less widely : bifurcate 
(Soronia), or emarginate in a wide curve {Cryptarcha), or broadly truncate (Omotita), 
at base ; epimera reaching to the cox». Metastemum with upistcrna very narrow ; 
epimera invisible. Elytra entire, covering abdomen (Meligethes, Soronia, &c.) ; 
sometimes truncate, and leaving more or less of the abdomen exposed {IpSt Bra- 
chypterua, Carpophilus). 

Abdomen with five free ventral segments ; males occasionally with a sixth dorsal 
segment (Epurcea, Brachypterua, Carpophilus). Legs short, usually rather stout, 
nearly always retractile, in some cases (Meligethes, Omosita) strongly so ; tarsi five- 
jointed in both sexes, except in one or two foreign families, and in the Rhizophagina, 
in which they are heteromerous in the male ; the 4th joint is very small, and the 
first three are usually broad, and clothed on the under-side with fine silky hairs. 

From the above characters it will be seen that the NitidulidcB 
form rather a heterogeneous family ; their clubbed antennae, however, 
separate them from a large number of families, and from the other 
families that also have clubbed antennae they may be distinguished by 
the cylindrical anterior coxae, the free segments of the abdomen, and 
in most cases by the minute fourth joint of the tarsi. 

The following table will be found serviceable for separating the 
family into tribes ; for the greater portion of it, and for other informa- 
tion, I am much indebted to the kindness of Dr. Horn ; I have, 
however, dissected specimens of all the genera, and in some cases of 
several species in each genus, and representatives of the neighbouring 
families, and have altered and added to several points in order to suit 
our fauna ; Dr. Horn's system in the main agrees with that of 
Erichson, except that the latter adds the Peltides as a separate group 
of his Nitidulari<Bj distinguished by having the first tarsal joint small 
instead of the fourth, and containing Nemosoma, Temnochila, Trogosita^ 
PeltUy and Thymalus. 
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I. AntenneB 11-jointed, terminated bj a S-jointed club ; tarsi isomerous, similar in 

the two sexes, in the British families pentamerous. 
i. Labrum free, more or less visible. 

A. Maxille with two lobes : antennas with a feeble elongate club... 

Sbaohyftbbuta. 

B. Maxillfis with one lobe ; antenns with a strong, round, compact dub. 

a. Thorax fitting closelj to eljtra, not corering base of elytJa. 
fif. Abdomen with two segments exposed .... Cabpophilina. 
8. Abdomen covered, or only apex of pygidium exposed... 

NlTIDULIWA. 

h. Thorax coTering the base of the elytra Otchbamina. 

ii. Labrum connate with the front, suture more or less distinct Ipika. 

II. Antennas 11-jointed, club 2-johited, the 11th joint wholly or partially enclosed 

within the 10th ; tarsi dissimilar in the sexes, heteromerous in the males, pen- 
tamerous in the females Bhizophagina. 

• BEACHTPTEEINA. 

The members of this tribe may be distinguished by their elongate 
club, bilobed maxillse, and yery short, feeble, antennal grooves, which 
are not visible belovr the eyes ; it contains two genera. 

1. Claws plainly toothed at base ; extra anal segment of male plain. .Beachtptbsus. 

2. Claws not, or hardly, visibly toothed ; extra anal segment of male obscure... 

Cebcus. 
Bbachyptebub, Kugelann. 

1. Elytra one-third longer than thorax. 

B. gravidusy HI. — Easily distinguished from the other species of the genus by 
it« larger size and more convex form, and by having the elytra much shorter in com- 
parison to the thorax : the thorax is bisinuate at base, with the posterior angles 
almost right angles. Length, 1^ to 1^ lin. 

Not uncommon, but local ; found on the common toad-flax, 
Linaria vulgaris ; Hunstanton, Burwell Fen, Maidstone, Mickleham, 
Eeigate, Folkestone, Shiere, &c. 

2. Elytra nearly twice as long as thorax. 

B, pubescenSf Er. — Leaden-black, with whitish pubescence ; legs and antennse 

pitchy ; elytra rather lees strongly punctured than is the case with the next species. 

Length, 1 lin. 

"Very common on nettles, throughout the country. 

B. «rtic(Sf Kug. — Keddish-brown, shiny ; legs and antennse rufous ; pubescence 
very thin ; elytra rather longer in proportion to thorax than in the preceding species, 
and with rather stronger punctuation. Length, 1 lin. 

Very common on nettles throughout the country. 

These species are very often mistaken for Meligethes by beginners, 
but, apart from other differences, they may at once be distinguished 
by their partially uncovered abdomen, simple anterior tibiae, and, 
especially in the case of the last two species, by their longer and much 
less retractile legs. 
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Thomson places B. gravidic in a separate genus, retaining Gjllen- 
bal's old name, Catheretes pulicariits (Ins. Suec, i, 245). 

Cbbcvs, LcUreille. 
With regard to the small apical dorsal segment, through the 
absence of which in both sexes this genus is to a great extent sepa- 
rated from the preceding, there seems to be a difference of opinion ; 
Erichson expressly says that the pygidium is simple in both sexes ; 
Thomson says, " segmento anali maris baud conspicuo ;" and Dr. Horn 
says of the Brachypterina generally (including Cercus), "the males 
have a small apical dorsal segment ;" as a rule, no such segment is to 
be seen, but in one of my specimens of Cercus pedicularius ( (J), there 
appears to be a very small dorsal segment at the extreme apex, which 
is only visible under a high power, and when the beetle is held in a 
certain position. 

1. Antennse long ; thorax transrene. 

C. pedicularius J Linn. — ^Very like the next species, but distinguished by its colour 
— the elytra being reddish-testaceous, with the part round the scutellum and the apex 
more or less dark — and also by the strongly dilated, triangular, second joint of the 
antennsD of the male. Length, f — li lin. 

Common on reeds, &c., in marshy localities. I have beaten it in 

abundance ofE Car ex paniculata, in the Isle of Wight. It also occurs 

on the meadow sweet {Spirwa ulmarid) and other flowers. 

C. bipustulatuSf Payk. — Elytra black, with two large testaceous spots on disc ; 
colour, however, very variable, sometimes entirely red dish- testaceous ; in doubtful 
cases the species may be distinguished by the simple second joint of the antennse of 
the male ; single female specimens of the two species are sometimes hard to deter- 
mine. Length, f — li lin. 

Common, under the s^me circumstances as the preceding. I have 
beaten it from Carex paniculata at Nocton, near Lincoln, in some 
. numbers ; also found on Spirwa, and it has occurred in Cossus bur- 
rows in Sherwood Forest. 

2. Antennae short ; thorax nearly as long as broad, gradually contracted from base. 

C. rujilabrisy Latr. — Variable in colour ; usually blackish, with reddish mouth 
and legs ; sometimes entirely testaceous ; always Tery easily distinguished by the 
aboTe characters. Length, ^ lin. 

Common in marshy localities, on rushes and reeds, and by general 
sweeping. 

CAEPOPHILINA. 

The genera of this tribe are distinguished from the Brachypterina 
by their compact club, unilobed maxillae, and very evident grooves for 
the reception of the antennae, and by the fact that a larger portion of 
the abdomen is left uncovered by the elytra. The species of this 
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tribe are usually considered to be importations, but one or two Have 
occurred under circumstances that give them a better claim to be con- 
sidered indigenous than many other species already in our lists. 

Cabpophilus, Leach. 

1. Elytra spotted with yellow. 

a Thorax narrowed in front and widened behind ; elytra scarcely longer 
than thorax. 

C. hemipterusj Linn. (flexuosuSj Payk.). — Bather stoutly built, short and con- 
rex, with thorax much wider at base than at apex ; black, more or less pubescent j 
elytra with a yellow spot at shoulder, and another at apex, sometimes wholly, some- 
times partially, covering their apical half. Length, li — li lin. 

This cosmopolitan species has often been imported with sugar, 

dried fruits, grain, and other provisions. Dr. Power, however, tells 

me that Turner once brought him four specimens alive, which he had 

taken with Enqis humeralis in Cossus burrows in Dulwich Wood. 

Dr. Power has himself taken Silvanus, Trogosita, &c., under bark in the 

open country, and considers that all of them had probably wandered 

from some other locality. 

h Thorax narrowed in front and behind ; elytra twice as long as thorax. 
C. texpustulatusj Fabr. — Long and flat, narrow, somewhat shiny ; elytra with 
parallel sides ; thorax almost circular, rather broadly margined at the sides ; reddish- 
brown in colour ; elytra with two plain impressions on each, and three spots, one at 
shoulder, which is often obscure, a plainer one in the middle, and a third at apex, 
usually obscure, sometimes almost invisible. Length, 1 — 1^ lin. 

This is the most doubtful of the three species as British ; only a 
few examples appear to be known, and they are undoubted importations. 

2. Elytra without spots. 

C. tnutilatuSi Er. {hemipterus^ Fabr., nee hemipterus, Linn.). — Considerably nar- 
rower in proportion than C. hemipterusy Linn., but wider than C. sexpustulatus ; 
thorax quadrate, hardly broader at base than at apex, sides very slightly rounded ; 
elytra not much longer than thorax ; head reddish, thorax and abdomen darker ; 
elytra rufescent, vdthout spots, apical angles and region round scufcellum more or 
less broadly darker. Length, 1 — li lin. 

Among some beetles sent me for names by Mr. Beaumont, I found 
two specimens of this species, which has not hitherto been recorded as 
British ; Mr. Beaumont informed me that they had been given him by 
Mr. T. K. Hardy, of Manchester, who has himself written to me on 
the subject ; he says that he has considered it to be G, sexpustulatus, 
and that he has taken it very commonly at the bottom of old wheat 
stacks in his neighbourhood. He has also taken it at Sherwood 
Forest in Cossus burrows, which fact goes a long way towards ep- 
tablishing its claim to be regarded as indigenous. Dr. Power possesses 
two specimens from Mr. E. A. Fitch, which have evidently been im- 
ported with corn ; it is very probably in many collections, unknown, 
or standing under another name. 

(To he continued.) 
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ON THE COLEOPRORA OP THE STATICE LIMONIUM, HITHERTO 
ERRONEOUSLY BECORDED AS GONIODOMA AUROGUTTELLA, 
' F. V. R. 

BY H. T. ^TAINTON, F.E.8. 

In the Entomologists' Annual for 1855, p. 46 (2nd Edition, p. 68), 
I announced the capture in this country of Qoniodoma auroguttella, on 
the authority of " a single specimen taken by Mr. S. Stevens in the 
Isle of Wight, last August, on the banks of the Yar, near Yarmouth, 
by sweeping the herbage." 

I believe the description which I there gave was made from Con- 
tinental specimens, which we now know to be a totally different 
species. The same remark no doubt applies to the description given 
in the Manual, vol. ii, p. 393. 

In the Entomologists' Annual for 1874, when summarising the 
observations on Tineina, which had appeared in the previous nineteen 
volumes, I remarked (p. 32) of this Isle of Wight insect, which, by 
that time, had been taken also by Mr. Bond and others in consider- 
able numbers : 

"This differs rather from Continental specimens, being darker 
and larger. The Continental insect feeds on seeds of Atriplex, using 
an empty seed as a case. I am assured by Mr. Bond, who has often 
collected in the Isle of Wight, that where this insect occurs there 
Afriplex is wanting." 

It seems strange now that the idea of its being really distinct 
from the Vienna insect had not dawned on one sooner, as Mr. S. 
Stevens had very kindly supplied me with living specimens as far back 
as 1855, which, with others subsequently given me by Mr. Bond, had 
stood in my collection by the side of a veritable auroguttella from 
Vienna, which I had placed there to illustrate the species when it first 
occurred with us. 

When Zeller wrote his treatise on Coleophora, which appeared in 
1849, in the 4th volume of the Linnaea Entomologica, the Vienna 
species had ceased to be found in its original locality, and had not 
been detected elsewhere. Subsequently, it occurred in Hungary, 
whence I received specimens from Dr. StauJinger in 1866 and in 1876. 
In 1877, Herr Mann sent it me from Austria. 

I had thus been gradually collecting materials for a more thorough 
comparison of the insects from Austria and Hungary, with those 
from the Isle of Wight, insects similar in form and appearance, but 
of utterly diverse habits, which were still strangely coupled together 
under the same name. 
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Last January I received from Mr. W. H. B. Fletcher an intima- 
tion that he thought he had found the larya of the Isle of Wight 
insect, for on the spot where he had formerly taken the imago freely, 
he had swept early in September a number of larvae feeding on the 
flowers of Statice limonium, using an empty flower as a case, much in 
the style of Oelechia subocellea, but when full-fed boring into the 
flower-stem of the food-plant, or into the culm of a grass, leaving the 
case outside. The case afterwards generally falling off, leaving only 
the hole, carefully closed with silk, to indicate the presence of the 
larva within. 

In May, Mr. Fletcher, having spent a night at Freshwater, sent 
me some old stems of the Statice limonium^ containing larvae still un- 
changed, and from these 1 have, during the past fortnight, bred a nice 
series of the perfect insect. 

That an insect allied to the Qoniodoma auroguttella^ which Fischer 
von Eroslerstamm had so elaborately figured, occurred amongst a 
Statice at Cannes, has already been recorded in the Annales de la 
Sociefce Entomologique de France, 1882, bull, cxlix, by M. E. L. 
Ragonot, who proposed for it the name of Goniodoma Millierella, but 
this insect from the South of France does not appear to be identical 
with our Isle of Wight insect. 

1° Millierella is said to be smaller than atiroguttella ; now it is 
exactly the reverse with our Isle of "Wight species. 

2° No mention is made under Millierella of the much darker 
ground-colour, which so readily attracts our attention when contem- 
plating the species from the Isle of Wight. 

3° The great difference shown between auroguttella and the Isle 
of Wight insect in the colouring of the apical portion of the costal 
cilia, is not alluded to by Eagonot in the brief notice given of Millier- 
ella, Hence I am forced to conclude that our British species is not 
identical with the Millierella of Eagonot, and I would propose for it 
the name of limoniella ; further, as it would hardly be suitable to 
place it in the genus Goniodoma^ its habitation not showing any angles, 
I would prefer to locate it, for the present at least, in the genus 
Coleophora, of which we now know several species, that bore into stems, 
such as C. salicornia, Z. (hinotapennella, Stn., non. Dup.), and the very 
handsome South Eussian C. argyrella, H.-S., hence we cannot look 
upon that habit as furnishing a sufficient justification for separating 
individual species from the main genus Coleophora, 

Therefore, I would call the species Coleophora limoniella ; it may 
be distinguished from the Austrian auroguttella easily, thus : — Expanse 
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of the wings, 5i lines (of auroguttella^ 4i). Ground-colour of the 
anterior- wings deep dark yellow, one might compare it to the colour 
of brass (of auroguUella, the ground-colour is pale canary-yellow) ; 
the golden markings seem very similar in both species, though in 
limoniella, from the darker ground-colour, they can be far less easily 
traced. 

The most striking character is furnished by the apical portion of 
the costal cilia : in limoniella these incline from brassy dark yellow to 
dark grey (in auroguttella they are pale canary -yellow, hence very 
strongly contrasted with the apical black streak immediately below 
them). 

Lewisham : July 18^A, 1884. 



NOTES ON BEITISH TORTRICES, 
BY CHAS. G. BABBETT. 
{Continued from page 45.) 

Fcedisca rufimitrana, H.-S. — Larva whitish-green, dorsal region 
sh'ghtly greejier, but so transparent that the green contents of the in- 
testinal canal (dorsal vessel) are visible in separate masses ; spots large 
and shining, but of the colour of the body ; head yellow-brown or 
honey-colour, jaws rather darker, dorsal plate* greenish, anal plate very 
pale yellow, legs and under-side of body greenish-white. 

On Ahiet cephalonica, spinning together the terminal shoots, 
LoUowing out the young needles, and, afterwards, spinning together 
the older needles in bunches, and eating some of them through near 
the base. 

Found at Merton by Lord Walsingham, in May, 1882. The larvae 
spun up in the gauze covering of their cage, and the moths emerged 
in the beginning of July. 

A most elaborate and exhaustive monograph of this species has 
been published, at Vienna, by Herr Fritz A. Wachtl,the species being 
at times very destructive in the forests of Southern G-ermany. He says 
that the eggs are laid in groups, and are, at first, of a yellowish-brown 
and covered with a network of fine lines ; the larva dirty greenish-yellow, 
dorsal and anal plates, and under-side clear yellow, head rust-red. He 
also describes the position of every dot and bristle on the body, and 
says that the larva is full grown in the middle of June, and assumes 
the pupa state in the ground or among debris. The pupa rust-red, 
and tapering towards the head as well as at the hinder end. He also 
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gives the positionfi, and remarks on the variable number of the bristles 
at the anal extremity of the pupa ; and says that the moth emerges in 
a fortnight. 

In the same work is a monograph, if possible still more elaborate, 
of another fir-destroying species, Tortrix murinana, a mottled-brown 
insect, which being also very abundant and destructiye in South 
Germany (Lower Austria, Moravia and Silesia), may some day be 
discovered in this country. 

The larva is described as rather flattened, thickest in the middle, 
light bistre-green with dark green dorsal vessel, sides and ventral region 
yellower, head and dorsal plate shining black witji a whitish collar, 
spots dark and hairs yellowish. When full-fed it leaves the fir tree 
and assumes the pupa state in or on the ground. This is from the end 
of May to the end of June, and the moth emerges in a fortnight. 

These two species furnish splendid examples of common names, 
murinana being called " White-fir-shoot-Tortrix," and rufimitrana 
" Eed-headed- white-fir-shoot-Tortrix. ' ' 

142, Denmark HiU, S.E. : July 16M, 1884. 



DESCBIPTION OF THE LARVA OP CE AMBUS PRATE LLUS, 

BY GEO. T.. POEEITT, F.L.S. 

Several moths of this species I took here on June 30th last year 
deposited eggs, and two batches of them I dropped among grass 
planted in a large flower pot. I do not know when they hatched, and, 
indeed, have no further notes on them until September 12th, when I 
found the larvae were about three-eighths of an inch in length, and 
were living in silken galleries, spun at the bases of the grass-stems 
above the ground, and in some cases between grass-stems and the 
sides of their plant pot. Twelve days later, on the 24th, I examined 
the pot again, to find the larvae had grown rapidly, had eaten nearly 
all the growing grass, and were wandering about the sides of the pot 
and on the gauze covering. I then described them as follows : length 
about five-eighths of an inch, of average bulk, and of the usual 
Crambus-shape ; head slightly narrower than the second segment, it 
has the lobes rounded, and is (as is also the frontal plate) highly 
polished ; body cylindrical above, slightly flattened ventrally, of nearly 
uniform width, tapering only a little towards the anal segment ; seg- 
mental divisions well defined ; the tubercles all polished, large and 
prominent, the dorsal four oblong-oval in shape, and placed end oppo- 
site end, giving the appearance of two transverse ridges on each 
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segment ; the other tubercles of the usual round form. The tubercles 
giye to the skin a rough and uneven appearance, though in reality it 
is smooth and glossy. 

Ground-colour dingy greyish-olive, of lighter or darker shades in 
different specimens ; head a warm brown, marbled with dark sienna- 
brown, the mandibles also dark sienna-brown ; there are no perceptible 
dorsal, sub-dorsal or spiracular lines ; all the tubercles dark smoky- 
olive. Ventral surface and prologs uniformly of the ground-colour 
of the dorsal surface, the anterior-legs polished bla<;k. 

I supplied them with fresh grass-roots, but they soon commenced 
hibernation. 

On March 16th they were all lively again, and apparently in size, 
colour and markings just as when described in the autumn. On April 
14th, being full grown, I took a number of them out again for further 
notes. They had not much altered since described on September 24th, 
many of them did not exceed the length then given (five-eighths of 
an inch), and none did I see over three-quarters of an inch. They 
were of the same form, and the most material alteration was in the 
ground-colour, which had become browner, many, indeed, having quite 
lost the olive tint ; the tubercles had also become browner in accord- 
ance with the ground-colour, and in the centre of each was a minute 
black spot, from which sprang a short hair. The very minute spiracles 
also black. 

They lived in silken tubes spun close to, or on the earth just 
above, or even among the roots of the grasses, and came out to feed 
with avidity at night. As they ceased feeding they spun firm silken 
cocoons among the roots of the grass, or very frequently against the 
sides of the breeding pot, but just below the surface of the soil. The 
pupa is about three-eighths of an inch long, and of ordinary shape ; it 
is glossy, fairly plump, and has all the parts clearly defined. Ground- 
colour bright yellow-brown, the abdominal divisions darker bro'WTi, 
and the eye-cases and anal point nearly black. 

I bred a good and beautiful series of imagos, the first not ap- 
pearing until June 14th, though I had noticed the species on the wing 
at large three weeks previously. 

Huddersfield : July ISth, 1884. 



Abundance of caterpillars in Wales. — About a month ago a paragraph 
appeared in the newspapers to the effect that creatures " like caterpillars " swarmed 
on some of the mountains in S. Wales to such an extent that they were collected by 
the people and burnt for fuel in their houses. This was curious enough ; and it 
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passed as one of the periodical exaggerations of local papers. It seems, howerer, 
that there has been a more than ordinary ** yisitation ; ** we cull the following 
from a Glamorganshire paper, " The Bridgend Chronicle " of June 27th, as a 
combination of fact, fiction, ignorance and credulity not to be exceeded even in the 
records of popular entomology. It will be noticed that there is not an atom of 
information as to what the insects really are, except the " buzzard-moth," whatever 
that may be, nor a suggestion of a remedy for the mischief caused by them. We 
may be allowed to suspect that the insects are the larvae of Characu graminis, which 
at times appear in vast numbers, concerning which see Ent. Mo. Mag., voL xviii, 
pp. 39, 68, 87, and 111.— Edb. 

" The caterpillar plague on Llangeinor and Cwmpark Mountains. — A Ponty- 
pridd correspondent writes :— The caterpillars on the Ystradyfodwg Mountains show 
no sign of diminution ; but, on the contrary, seem to be actively spreading. They 
are now in vast numbers on the mountain between Ffrwdamos and Q-ilfachgoch. 
During the last few days men and boys have brought some of them down to the 
valley as curiosities. Many public houses contain specimens, and groups of taproom 
naturalists are frequently to be seen examining them with great interest. Many 
exaggerated statements are in circulation respecting these insects. 'In some places 
it is stated that they have contaminated the water of the reservoir of St. Mary 
(Ffynon Fair, Fendigaid) on the side of Fen Khys Mountain. It is from the 
splendid well of the Blessed St. Mary that this reservoir is supplied with water, and 
until recent years it was from here the old parishioners obtained water for christening 
their children. The water being still held in great reverence, the statement that 
the insect has polluted it has deepened the awe with which some housewives regard 
what they describe as 'visitation' — indicating to the mind that Satan has something 
to do with the matter. But there is not a word of truth in the statement that such 
a contamination has taken place. There is general anxiety to learn the result of 
Colonel Picton Turbervill's application to have the report of competent naturalists 
as to the nature of the pest, where it came from, and when it is likely to depart." 

" Colonel H. H. Davies, Rompney Castle, writes : — Some days ago, whilst 
perusing Mr. John Eowland's (' Giraldus ') collection of * Glamorganshire An- 
tiquities,' I found that a similar plague happened in A.D. 1403. All the grass and 
leaves were eaten up by immense swarms of strange insects. The people limed their 
walls and grounds for protection, and ever since whitewashing has continued 
prevalent in Glamorgan, a fact which gave rise to the old saying — ' Morgan wg a'i 
muriau gwynion.' In A.D. 1419, there were three days of such intense heat that' 
men and beasts fell down dead, birds died on the wing, and a brake of wood at 
Margam and some trees and hedges at Nash took fire. The heat also killed the 
green vermin which devoured the herbage in Glamorgan. Probably the present 
pests are the same kind as those which troubled our forefathers centuries ago. 
I shall be glad if any of your readers can inform me if there is any record of their 
visitations since the above date." 

" Mr. Bevan, of Tynewydd Farm, Ogmore Vale, has received from a well-known 
authority the following description of the insects which are appearing in such 
extraordinary numbers on the tops of the mountains in that vicinity : — ' The insect 
is known as Nocturas meph, a species of caterpillar septinoreare. In the year 1858 
it appeared in Kent and destroyed all the hops. It takes three weeks from its 
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import to form a chrysalis ; afterwards, in three months, a caterpillar.* The first 

extraordinary visitation has heen followed by another annual one in the locality. 

Thousands of rooks pay a daily visit early in the morning, and are devouring our 
first visitors." 

" Mr. Thomas James, Aberkenfig, writes : — Having laat week read the letter on 
the pests of the mountains, and heard so many different accounts and opinions of 
people on the same, I went to see for myself. Having found them, I bottled a few 
dozens as specimens, and I beg to offer an opinion and an experience of my own. 
First. What they are and how can we account for 8ur*h numbers ? They are no 
more nor less than very common caterpillars which we see every year, and every 
child in the country is very well acquainted with the little monster when in full 
development. They have fourteen feet, and I should say a fine set of teeth, for they 
devour their allowance with voracious rapidity. But it is for a very short time ; 
their time of fasting is drawing nigh. 

" Second. What will they be ? From the egg came forth the cater as slender 
as silk thread. In nine days or a fortnight it attains its present size ; and, as I stood 
gazing at them, many burrowed into the ground, but the majority went into the 
tufts of rushes and dead grass, there to remain fasting four, five, six, or seven 
months,. according to season. In that stage and sta^e we will treat of them next. 
1st. Their bodies contain gluish substtince, and, as Sy perspiration, it flows out all 
over the body, and thickens until a cloak is fenced that will bear almost every 
hardship. 2nd. The form turns into a very ugly but harmless grub. In a few 
months it resembles in shape the weaver's shuttle, the swordfish, and the rhinoceros. 
The middle portion becomes large and lumpy, with a spear one-eighth of an inch 
projecting forward from between the shoulders. Ihe hind-part tapers as the shuttle ; 
the head, also sloping, resembles that of the rhinoceros. In this position, without 
food or water, and to all appearances dead and motionless, it awaits the next 
transformation, which takes place according to the season in April, May, June, July, 
August, and September. Now, in eithei^r or in all these months, we can expect to 
see the buzzard-moth, which is the full development of this mysterious cater which 
is causing so much anxiety. This met u, maturing last May, commenced forthwith 
to propagate its offsprings by laying t'. le eggs, and here is the caterpillar. Now, the 
natural and native place of this speciriS of moth is marshy ground where rushes and 
flags of all kinds grow, such as are in abundance on flats on mountain-tops and 
between them also. 

" The buzzard-moth is a thick-bodied animal, small wings in comparison to its 
body, of light greyish ground-colour, spotted all over with a dark grey, and expires 
of old age and weariness in a few weeks after depositing the eggs, if he is left to live 
so long, for the poor harmless thing has many enemies. Birds of all kinds feast on 
its fat body, and are, therefore, always chasing it. 3rd. How are we to account for 
the countless numbers of this year? We will return to the summer of 1882, and 
take the ordinary number of moths left from the previous winter. They deposited 
their eggs that summer, transformed into caters, and, therefore, into grubs, and made 
their way to their proper refuges. When the grub fixes in a crevice, and that fills 
with rain-water so as to cover it, death is certain. If frost of long duration sets in 
it is destructive to the grubs which are only a few inches from the surface. The 
large majority in rushes, old grass, and flags, are the safest by far. But ^\l•&\^. 
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neither frost nor water can kill, the curlew and plover, which are so fond of 
mountains in hard winters, can. These plovers inliabit the sea-marshes, but when 
frost locks their food there their instinct teaches them to look for it in a similar 
place, which they find on mountains ; and there, when frost and water miss the 
moth-grub, they will work their beaks into the rushes and grassy tufts, and devour 
myriads of them in a few weeks. Now, the winter of 1882 was mild, with the 
exception of two or three days* frost, and left the grubs all alive and kept the birds 
in their marshes as well. The summer of 1883 produced them all alive. They 
again fostered in their usual way, and were very numerous. Last winter was mild, 
and this good summer produces the myriads of caters as a result of two mild winters." 

Action of Cyanide of Potassium on colour. — The recent notice in the Magazine 
of the action of cyanide of potassium on a butterfly reminds me that I have noticed 
the directly opposite effect. In June, 1880, I was at Zermatt, and filled all my 
boxes the day but one before leaving, but, having a tin-killing box with a perforated 
division in it (I always use saturated solution of cyanide) I put my next day's 
captures between papers in the top part, but, unfortunately, did not remove the 
cotton -wool from beneath, which was soaked in the cyanide. I was unable to set 
these for four or five months, and when I took them in hand found that they were 
all bleached. Lycana Hylas and Damon were changed into the palest brown or buff, 
Satyrus Alcyone and Actaa v. cordula, J , had all the colour taken out of them, as 
well as hyperanthus and several others, so much so, that if I had not known what 
insects were in the box they would have been totally unrecognisable, as they were 
all thoroughly bleached and rendered more or less transparent. — G-bobge T. Baxbs, 
9, Augustus fioad, Birmingham : July, 18S4s. 

Note respecting Argynnis Jainadeva and A. Adippe. — In a small series of but- 
terflies from the N. W. Himalayas recently presented to the Museum, I found a 
male example of Argynnis Jainadeva so closely resembling A. Adippe, ^ , both in 
its ground-colour and in the size and arrangement of its markings, that I was at 
first convinced that Mr. Moore must, as some Lepidopterists assert, have erred in 
separating it from the European species : upon placing it with our series of. A, 
Adippe I wa9, to my surprise, immediately convinced of its total distinctness. 

Mr. Elwes lias frequently urged upon me the importance, in his opinion, of the 
expanded fusiform patches upon the median branches in the males of many species 
of Argynnis, as probably constant and therefore valuable characters for the determi- 
nation of otherwise nearly allied forms ; in this opinion I have no donbt he is right, 
and therefore I do not hesitate to regard Argynnis Adippe (the male of which has 
two such patches upon the primaries) as perfectly distinct from A. Jainadeva, in 
which these patches have not been developed. — A. Qr. Butles, British Museum : 
July, 1884. 

Note on Vanessa cardui. — "With regard to the note in last month's Ent. Mo. 
Mag. (p. 34), I may say that this species appears to be most unusually abondimt on 
the Continent this year. I recently made a short excursion, chiefly in Saroy. 
Butterflies did not appear to be so common as they usually are in alpine distrioto. 
But V. cardui was everywhere, from 5500 ft. downwards, and, in indiyiduak, pio- 
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bablj reprearated about one-fourth of all the Butterflies observed. Most of the 
specimeiis bore evidence of hibernation and trarel, but occasionally an example was 
seen in so fresh a condition as to induce me to beliere it must hare recently emerged 
firom the pupa state. I observed no tendency to form " columns," nor of any parti- 
cular direction in flight ; they were simply dashing about in the usual wild manner. 
— ^B..McLACHLAir, Lewisham, London : July 17th, 1884. 

Coehlophara (?) valv<Ua, Oertt. (ef. ante p. 27). — It can hardly be expected that 
I should be able to explain how an error originated in one of the " Zoological 
Beoords " of ten years ago ; but I wish to point out that although Gerstacker found 
no remains of larva or pupa in cases, he, nevertheless, found traces of a cocoon or 
web still adhering to the opening. The first account of Cochlophora (?) valvata 
occurs m Arch. f. Nat. xxxvii, p. 361 (cf. ZooL Bee. viii [1871] p. 370 ; and x [1873] 
pp. 374 and 392.— W. F. Xibby, British Museum : Juhf 10th, 1884. 

[I had not asked Mr. Kirby how his error originated : its existence was pointed 
out as a warning to hio readers. If he had read my paper in connection with 
CKerstacker's account, he would have seen that the " traces of a cocoon or web still 
adhering to the opening " are duly noted by me. — B. McL.] 

Sahits of ChraphoUtha olivaoeana, — I have just learned from Washington 
that the Tortricid larva inhabiting the curled tips of Solidago in the United States, 
and which I inferred, from the close resemblance of the young larvae, might prove to 
be Padisca Soudderiana, has given forth the ChraphoUtha olivaceana, Biley, the life- 
habits of which were hitherto unknown. This fact will be of interest to those 
American Lepidopterists who have followed the discussion of the subject at the 
meeting of the Entomological Club of the A. A. A. S. last autumn. — C. Y. Bilby, 
Montpellier : June 24ih, 1884. 

On a lingular habit of Osmia bicolor, Sch. — Since writing my note on Osmia 
bieolor (p. 38 ante) I have had two more opportunities of watching this bee. The first 
was on the 12th of June, when I went to the same spot from which I made my pre- 
yious observations; I had not been standing there long when I again had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing this bee engaged on the singular business of gathering dry bents of grass, 
and carrying them off in her jaws ; having, this morning, time at my disposal, I 
waited about this place for upwards of two hours, and endeavoured several times to 
mark-down the bees, in order to try and find out what they did with their burden, 
but in every instance I was disappointed, for they all went to the wood below and 
were there lost to sight. Following them into the wood I found quite useless, as I 
could not make out their whereabouts, though I strolled about where I thought 
there was a likelihood of seeing them ; so beat back to my old quarters. There was 
only one bee that went up the hill, and this I followed ; she was more heavily or 
rather more cumbrously laden than any of the others, for she carried a long blade of 
bent much longer than any I had previously seen ; I marked her down and got close 
up to where she alighted, and thought now I should see what she was doing, and be 
able to solve the mystery, but she was only resting, for, on my approach, she started 
up, and with the long bent hanging from her jaws, was making {oTt\iQ E«ai^ ^t^^\jvot^ 
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that the others had taken, when I stopped her from going any further, and secured 
her and her burden. Now, here comes a question, why did this one bee go up the 
hill side, when all the others had taken a contrary direction P Can it be put down to 
instinct P Did she know the burden she was carrying would weigh her down, and 
that, consequently, she must start from a higher elevation in order to clear the tops 
of the trees below P It looks uncommonly like it, and we know that the intelligence 
of this genus ranks rery high. The next time I went was to all appearance an 
equally fayourable day, but although I waited a considerable time I only saw one 
bee with a straw, and this was a verj worn and faded insect. Since then I have not 
seen any specimens of this bee, and conclude that they have entirely disappeared for 
the season, and, therefore, I shall not be able to prosecute my enquiries further in this 
direction. I notice that Shuckard, in his " British Bees," in speaking of O. hicolor 
and O. aurulentaj says that when they nidificate in snail-shells, after the cells are de- 
posited, " they close up the aperture with earth and pebbles, or sticks agglutinated 
together;" the one I found is corered-in with plain earth, and nothing else. Osmia 
aurulenta also occurs in this neighbourhood, but I have found this to be a burrowing 
bee, and I have never observed it carrying bents. — V. R. Pbbkins, Wotton-under- 
Edge : Julif Igt, 1884. 

Calioxys elongata pupating on a thistle. — It may be interesting to note a very 
curious departure from the supposed ordinary course of this species, which I bred on 
the 7th July from a cocoon found on a thistle on the 26th June. 

My young friend, who has been doing a little to Entomology for the past seven 
years, took unto himself a wife, and during his wedding trip saw a Vaitesta cardui 
larva on a thistle. It struck him that he might as well collect a few larv® of cctrdui, 
and in searching the thistles, he found the cocoon in question, and at once came to 
the conclusion that it was an ichneumon cocoon. Knowing my weakness for the 
IchneumonidcBf he boxe4 it, brought it home, and gave it to me, with another sup- 
posed to be ichneumon, but which is without doubt that of a species of Syrphidte. 

The cocoon is very compact and hard, and it has resisted my efforts to soften 
a portion of it in spirits of wine, and afterwards in boiling water. I was desirous 
of doing this to ascertain, if possible, of what the outside covering consists. I very 
strongly suspect it consists of portions of the florets of a thistle, as it has every ap- 
pearance of it, and in examining it with a strong lens, I can see the silken cords or 
web which formed the foundation of the cocoon. My young friend thinks the web 
was made by the larvse of cardui, the web being the cause of attracting his attention 
to the thistle, thinking it contained a cardui larva. — G-. C. Bignell, 7, Clarence 
Place, Stonehouse, Plymouth : July 14^A, 1884. 

Odynerus reniformisy Gmel., at Chertsey. — While rambling along the railway 
bank at Chertsey in search of Jffymenoptera, at the latter end of May, my attention 
was attracted to what appeared to me at first sight to be a species of Ichneumonidaf 
but as its flight backwards and forwards was very rapid, it was some time before I 
succeeded in capturing a specimen ; at last I managed to get one in the net, and was 
delighted to find it was a species of Odynerus which I had not before met with. 
This led me to look carefully for its habitat, which I imagined must be somewhere 
in the bank close by. Some few yards from where I made my first capture, I oame 
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upon a small bare spot of ground, certainly not more than two feet square, and here 
I found a cluster of beautifully granulated curved tubular entrances, eleren in all, 
closely resembling the entrance tubes made by O. tpinipet to its nest, the tubes 
rising from the surface of the ground about one inch and a half, and, while examin- 
ing these curious structurcB, I managed to take two more specimens on their return 
to their storehouses, each having a larva of some species of Lepidoptera in its mouth. 
A heavy shower of rain prevented me fiom continuing my observations, and from 
capturing more on this occasion. On taking the three specimens to my friend, Mr. 
Sdward Saunders, for his kind identification, he at once pronounces them to be 
Odynerua reniformis, Q-melin, and informed me that, with one exception, this species 
had never before been met with in England, he having taken a ^ at Chobham in 
Jime, 1876. Acting upon his advice, I again visited the same spot a few days after, 
the result being the capture of nine $ and two S . On opening one of the cells I 
found it stored with no less than 33 small larvse of a species of Noctua, and 4 sawfly 
larvae, all alive, but apparently paralyzed by the sting of the wasp. Upon visiting 
the same place again at the end of June, I found that the railway company's servants 
had mown and burnt the herbage along the banks, leaving not a vestige of vegeta- 
tion, nor of this rare wasp. — T. B. Billttpb, 20, Swiss Villas, Coplestone Eoad, 
Peckham : July, 1884. 

Deliphrum tectum, Fk., Sfc, in Warwickshire. — Early in May last, I captured 
three specimens of Deliphrum tectum, under bones placed in a shrubbery at Knowle 
as a trap for Somalotte, At the same time and place, and under similar conditions, 
I took Ilyohates nigricollis, Pk., and Callicerus obicurus, Gr., and C. ri^idicomis, 
Er. — W. Q-. Blatoh, 214, Green Lane, Smallheath, Birmingham : July 16th, 1884. 

Ancyrophorug homalinus, Er., at Bewdley. — Whilst digging into the banks of 
the Severn at Bewdley a few days since, in search of Homalota insecta, I turned 
out two examples of Ancyrophorus homalinus, a beetle new to this district. — Id. 



Entomological Society op London : 2nd July, 1884.— J. W. Dunning, 
Esq., M.A., F.L.S., President, in the Chair. 

Dr. Fritz Miiller and Dr. Packard were elected honorary members, and C. G. 
Barrett, Esq., of Pembroke, an ordinary member. 

Mr. C. O. Waterhouse exhibited various species of Phytophagous beetles, to shew 
the extraordinary effect that exposure to light had produced on their colours. Fiery 
red had turned to bright green, pale yellow to brown, blue to black, and green to 
purple. The specimens exhibited had been in the public galleries of the Britbh 
Museum for twenty-five years. 

Dr. Sharp shewed curious cases from house-thatch, containing a species of 
LueanidcB (Odontolahris carinatus), sent from the hills in E. Hindostan, by Mr. 
Inglis. The cases were about a quarter of an inch thick and smooth inside, they 
were thought by their finder to be hibernating cases, but Dr. Sharp thought they 
might possibly prove to be cocoons. He also shewed the larva of a small Cassida 
(Porphyrcupis tristis, Dej.) from Bahia, which gathers fibres, and makes a nest like 
an inTerted bird's nest, under which it lives. 
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Mr. E. P. Collett shewed a specimen of Calosoma s^eophatUa taken at Margate, 
and a series of the $ of Athous difformu taken at Ghiestling, by Bey. E. N. 
Bloomfield, this being the rare sex of this beetle. 

Mr. Kirby exhibited drawings from Mr. Gooch of a species of Mffmarid<B, reared 
from Coccus off St. Michael's oranges, and a series of drawings of saws of Ten- 
thredinida. 

Mr. Billups shewed the new British species of Triehoptefyx, described in the 
last number of this Magazine (ante p. 35), and also a nest of a species of PelopoBUMt 
taken from a hogshead of tobacco. Mr. Kirby obserred that the British Museum 
had a similar nest attached to a head of maize. 

Mr. OUiff exhibited the larva of a Coleopterous insect, mentioned by Mr. 
Darwin, in " Nature," as having been found in an encounter with an earthworm. Mr 
Billups and Mr. Distant thought such encounters were far from rare, and Dr. Sharp 
said he had kept Cyhister larvae alive for some time on chopped earthworms, and Mr. 
Billups had done the same with Carabus auratut. Mr. Cole thought this might 
throw some light on the later stages of some of the parasites which existed in the 
earthworm in their earlier life, and which had, hitherto, been looked for in birds 

Mr. H. T. Stainton sent a note pointing out that the gooseberry caterpillar had 
been reported in one of the Scotch newspapers as feeding on black currant in Perth- 
shire, 

Paper read — Further additions to Mr. Marshall's Catalogue of IchneumonidaB, by 
J. B. Bridgman. Mr. Fitch exhibited specimens of some of the species described 
therein, and pointed out the great dissimilarity between Cryptut pygoleticug, Ghr., and 
Agrothereutes Jlopeiy which are united by Mr. Bridgman as S omd $ of the same 
species. 

The President enquired if any of the members had been present at the meeting 
lately held on trinomial nomenclature. Dr. Sharp replied that he had been there, 
a discussion then ensued on the subject, in which the general feeling of the Society 
appeared to be adverse to giving a distinctive name to erery rariety. 



ON THE VEEY INTERESTING, BUT LONG OVERLOOKED, 

DACTYLOTA KINKERELLA, 

BY H. T. STAINTON, F.B.S. 

First captured in Holland in 1865, it was not described till 1876, 
but since then it has achieved considerable notoriety ; and probably 
most European collections of Micro-Lepidoptera now possess the insect. 

It most likely occurs on all the coast sand-hills of Northern Europe. 
The perfect insect is so like JSlachista rufocinerea that it would scarcely 
be possible to distinguish it, either when at rest, or when running 
about in the net ; but the inner margin of the anterior- wings is more 
uniformly sprinkled with dark scales than in E. rufocinerea (which 
generally has the inner margin pale), and the base of the costa of 
these wings is more rounded (more high-shouldered one might say). 
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The essential character, however, lies in the posterior-wings, which are 
not only G^lechif orm, but have that form exaggerated by the indented 
angle being prolonged so as to form a slight incision in the wing. 

German Entomologists have made pilgrimages to the sandy shores 
at the mouth of the Oder, and have collected the larvsB in considerable 
numbers ; but in Holland, the specimen taken in 1865 was still unique, 
when Heer P. C. T. Snellen wrote the concluding portion of his great 
work on the " Vlinders van Nederland " in 1882. I believe, however, 
that last autumn some of the Dutch Entomologists have succeeded in 
finding the larvsd of Dactylota Kinkerella in considerable numbers ; 
hence, it becomes of increasing interest to the Entomologists of this 
country. 

I append to this notice extracts from the letters I have received 
from time to time from Professor Zeller, showing that September is 
the month for collecting the larva, which unfortunately does not pupate 
till the following spring. To these extracts I have added the original 
notice of the insect by P. C. T. Snellen, which appeared in 1876 in the 
19th volume of the " Tijdschrift voor Entomologie.*' 



Professor Zeller, writing to me on the 8th September, 1878, said : 
" Dr. Wocke came to Stettin on the 30th August on his way to 
the watering-place Misdroy. His main object was, probably, the larva 
of Kinkerella. He had promised to write to me but did not do so till 
the day before yesterday ; his very first day he collected 20 of these 
larvae, the following days he did not find so many, but altogether he 
got about 50, so that he hopes to breed the perfect insects. The larv» 
are much attacked by parasites. Yesterday I called on Professor 
Hering with this letter, hoping that he might thereby be tempted to 
make an excursion to Misdroy, in which case I would have gone thither 
with him for a few days ; but I found that the worthy Professor was 
expecting two visitors, so that he cannot leave home before the end of 
the month, which would no doubt be too late. However, Herr Biittner 
is ofE to Misdroy to-day, and will collect all the larvae of Kinkerella 
which Wocke has left, so that were I to go on Tuesday, which is the 
earliest day I could get away, I should probably find there were none 
left for me. I wrote, therefore, yesterday to Wocke and begged that 
he would send a few larvae to Schulz for figuring, and that he would 
himself write out an accurate description of the larva and its mode 
of life." 

Three weeks later, on the 29th September, 1878, Professor Zeller 
wrote to me again : 
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" Ihave not been to Mi8(iroy,the weather has been too unpropitious. 
This is also probably the reason why Dr. Woeke, who had intended to 
stay there till the end of the month, came back on the 23rd. He has, 
in accordance with my request, forwarded some Kinherella larvsB to 
Schulz, and the latter has figured them. 

" Biittner has found the larvsB not only at Misdroy, but also at 
Swinemiinde, and at the latter place in such plenty, that he has given 
some to Professor Hering and to me. I would venture to bet that 
this species will also be found in England. It certainly occurs on aU 
the sandy coasts of the Baltic and North Sea, where its food-plant 
Ammophila arenaria (^Arundo arenaria, L.) grows. Since the larva 
hibernates in a slight cocoon on the stems and leaves, it would be 
possible to find it in England even before the end of the present year. 
Expecting, as I do, to breed the insect, or if unsuccessful in doing so, 
that I shall yet receive it from others, I am forwarding to you next 
week my solitary specimen." 

Professor Zeller, writing on the 10th September, 1882, said : 

" A week ago Dr. Wocke passed through Stettin on his way to 
Misdroy, where he hopes to cure his asthma. He will principally 
collect larvae of JSupithecia and larvae of Kinherella. He has not yet 
been favoured with much good weather." 

His next letter, on the 4th October, 1882, reports : 

"Dr. Wocke, on account of his asthma, remained a month at 
Misdroy, where he had not only the pleasure of being well bitten by 
the numerous gnats and sand-flies, but he also collected a considerable 
number of larvae and pupae. Of his larvae the most important in my 
eyes are those of Kinherella^ of which he has collected about 180, and 
ho hopes to bring them safely through the winter by sprinkling them 
from time to time with salt-water.'* 



The notice of Dactylota Kinherella given by P. C. T. Snellen in 
the 19th volume (1876) of the " Tijdschrift voor Entomologie " may 
be translated thus : 

" Some years ago Heer J. Kinker of Amsterdam, a zealous and 
careful Entomologist, submitted to me, to Heer de Graaf and others, a 
curious little moth taken near Noordwijk, which, from the greyish- white 
anterior- wings finely sprinkled with darker scales, would seem, at first 
sight, related to Elachista rufocinerea, till a closer examination showed 
that from the form of the posterior- wings it belonged to the Gelechida, 
Heer de Graaf at once suggested that a new genus should be formed 
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for its reception, and Professor Zeller, to whom the specimen had been 
submitted, concurred in this view, but it seemed desirable, before doing 
BO, that other specimens of the same species should be obtained. 

Unfortunately, no second specimen has been found, and the first 
capture still remains unique, but as in von Heinemann's '* Schmetter- 
linge Deutschlands und der Schweiz" there is nothing agreeing with 
Heer Kinker*s insect, I have thought it desirable, before describing the 
insect in the second part of my " Vlinders van Nederland,'* on which 
I am at present engaged, to give the new genus a more extended 
publication by means of the " Tijdschrift voor Entomologie." 

As above mentioned, the peculiar form of the posterior-wings 
(resembling the prow* of a ship) shows that its nearest relations are 
with Geleehia, Zeller, and the allied genera. Then the labial palpi are 
short, but distinctly falciform, with the terminal joint pointed, and 
with a little tuft of 10 — 12 diverging hairs at the base ; the maxillary 
palpi are wanting, the head is smooth. 

Amongst the Oelechidce which possess these characters the genera 
Psoricaptera^ Chelaria, Cleodora, YpsolopJius, Nothris, Holcophoray 
Sophronia and Megacraspedus^ are excluded from our comparison by 
the labial palpi having a long tuft to the middle joint, or the 
terminal joint with its under-side roughly scaled. It is thus only 
with the old genus Geleehia that our new species can be compared. 
This extensive genus von Heinemann has split up into several 
smaller genera, of which, however, the characters do not appear 
to me to be laid down with sufficient precision. It would have been 
better to have laid more stress on the neuration of the wings and the 
form of the palpi as foundations for his genera — thus, as regards the 
Beuration, the position of veins 3— 5 of the posterior- wings, and of 
6 — 8 of the anterior-wings deserves our attentive consideration. 

Turning to our new species we find that vein 2 of the posterior- 
wings arises at two- thirds, and vein 3 at four-fifths of the inner margin 
of the middle cell, and that in the anterior- wings only veins 7 and 8, 
which have a common stalk, terminate in the costa. In these characters 
it resembles only von Heinemann*s genera Foecilia, JErgatis, Argyritis, 
JIfonochroa, X/amprotes and Dorgphora, but from all these it may be 
distinguished by the extremely short, though pointed, terminal joint 
of the palpi, which is scarcely a third of the length of the middle 
joint, and further by the form of the posterior- wings of which the 
hind margin shows under i^e point in cell b an incision, as though the 
wing would be split as in the Fterophori, 

* Thk oomparison is now rather obsolete, aa the prow of « ship is no longer formed aa it 
used to be.— H. T. 8. 
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The characters of the new genus may thus be determined as 
follows : 

Anterior- wings lanceolate, posterior-wings oblong-qaadrangnlar with pointed 
projecting tip, the cilia very long.- Antennn little more than two-thirds the length 
of the anterior-wings, filiform, the basal joint oblong, little broader than the shaft, 
with some diverging hairs at the base. Maxillary palpi and tongue wanting. Labial 
palpi falciform, with pointed terminal joint, the middle joint flat, as long as the 
head, beneath thin, above half as broad as the eyes, the terminal joint one-third the 
length of the second joint, of uniform breadth at the base, the tip pointed, both 
joints are rather rough in front, but smooth-scaled behind. 

Head rounded, rather flat, clothed with long closely-appressed scales, the face 
oblong, broader than the eyes. Eyes moderate, ocelli very distinct. Thorax twice 
as broad as the head, flatly arched, smooth-scaled. Abdomen a third shorter than 
the posterior- wings, thin, with a short anal tuft (3"). Legs formed and spurred as 
usual, of moderate length. 

Anterior-wings with 12 veins, the middle cell narrow, pointed, without distinct 
hind margin, veins 2 and 3 remote from each at two-thirds of the inner margin of 
the cell, 4, 5, 6, diverging from one point from the apex near the stalk of 7 and 8 
which run to the costa, 9, 10, and 11 apart from each other, 12 short ; no supple- 
mentary cell. 

Posterior-wings with perceptible, though short, inner margin, a rounded anal 
angle, and at vein 4 the rounded curved hind margin, in which below the long 
projecting point is an incision. Cilia one-fourth longer than the breadth of the wings. 

The posterior-wings have the inner-marginal veins very indistinct ; vein 2 arises 
at two-thirds, 3 at four-fifths of the inner margin, 4 and 5 from one point from the 
inner-marginal angle, the transverse vein tending backwards but soon ceasing, and 
the middle cell open, 6 wanting,* 7 is the continuation of the anterior margin of the 
middle cell, and runs very near the costa, ending in the apex of the wing, 8 is 
very short. 

The costa and inner margin of the anterior- wings are parallel, and tolerably 
straight, the cilia at the apex rounded. The ground-colour of the palpi, ahtenns, 
head, thorax, and anterior- wings is a greyish chalky- white, the latter sprinkled more 
and more with dark grey scales towards the hind margin and apex, and even on the 
cilia ; these form no definite markings with the exception of a faint intersecting line 
in the middle of the rather yellowish cilia. 

Posterior-wings light grey, with yellowish cilia. Abdomen also light grey, with 
greyish-white, short anal tuft. 

The under-side is greyish- white, paler towards the apex of the wing, with some 
indications of the intersecting line in the cilia from the apex of the wing. 

The middle cell of the anterior-wings occupies about a third of the breadth of 
the wings, and reaches to three-fourths of their length ; that of the posterior-wingi 
is above half the breadth of the wings, and two-thirds of their length. 

The specimen, a male, was taken by Heer Kinker, June 5th, 1865, 
at Noordwijk, probably on the edge of the dunes. 

* The posterior-wings have a fold at this place on both sides, so that it is impossible to see 
whether vein 6 is really present, or whence it arises. 
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Possibly this species is not the only representative of the genus, 
and perhaps amongst the species placed by Ton Heinemann in his genus 
Dbryphora are some that might be located along with Kinkerella.*^ 

Moimtsfield, LewiBham, S.£. : 
May I6th, 1884. 



Occurrence of the larvcB of Dactiflota Kinkerella in Holland. — Since writing 
the above, I have heard from my friend Heer P. C. T. Snellen, that the indications I 
had sent him last autumn had enabled the Dutch Entomologist-s to find the larras 
of 2>. Kinkerella^ " in the leaves of Fsamma on the dunes ; they were very plentiful 
in Zealand, though much scarcer near the Hague, but dreadfully infected with various 
Ickneumonida, Moreover, as the larvae pass the winter unchanged, many die from 
" too much moisture, or from being too dry," so that the prospect of rearing the per- 
fect insects was not too bright when my friend wrote to me. — H. T. Stainton : 
July I2th, 1884. 



LIFE HISTORY OF A GLOSS A CUPEBALIS. 
Fbom Notes bt the late W. BUCKLER, Edited by Rev. J. HELLINS, M.A. 

This is one of the species, the larvae of which my late friend, 
Mr. Buckler, had in hand at the time of his death, and the following 
account of it is compiled from the very full and precise notes left by 
him, with some little additions which were necessary to complete the 
life history. 

The eggs were obtained by Mr. "W. H. B. Fletcher, who has also 
very kindly given his assistance in working out some points in the 
economy of the larva. 

The eggs were laid by a captured moth during the last week of 
July, 1882, being deposited, for the most part singly, on the sides of 
a chip box ; on August 7.th they changed colour, and on the 14th the 
dark heads of the larvae were visible through the shell ; most of the 
larvae hatched on the 16th, several more on the 17th, and one or two 
again on the 20th and 21st. 

The larvae on hatching immediately hid themselves under a little 
loose bit of the chip box, as if instinctively seeking their natural 
habitat, which is among and under rubbish accumulated on the barn 
floor : they were at once placed on a little of such rubbish, made up 
(as described in the history of A, pinguinalisy Ent. Mo. Mag., vol. xx, 
p. 193) of husks of wheat and oats, bits of straw and dried grass, and 
various dried stems and seeds — and on this they were reared. Mr. 
Fletcher considers that very probably they would, i^xeiet >i)ti^ ^RV^-aX.- 
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straw, and husks, and would not by choice eat Cladium thatch ; one 
larva sent when nearly full-grown to Dr. Chapman made itself happy 
on a diet of bread ; it seems too that it is needful the food should not 
be too dry ; anything like mildew caused by damp would be injurious, 
but unless there is a certain amount of moisture in the -food, such as 
would generally exist in shady corners of stables and barns, the larvae 
seem to be starved, and certainly decrease in size ; and though they 
will bear starving to some extent, yet if the drought be continued, 
they die. From the first they spin the rubbish together, making tubes 
much in the same way rb pin^uinalisy and often making use of a straw, 
bean-husk, or folded leaf of Cladium mariscus, as a private retreat ; 
they seem, when supplied with plenty of materials, to make the sides 
of their galleries of some considerable thickness, and sometimes two 
or three larvae were found inhabiting the same gallery, which, however, 
in such a case would be noticeably longer than one occupied by a 
single tenant. 

The young larvae fed away at once, and their growth could be 
noticed after a few days ; in less than three weeks they were 4 mm. 
in length, and in four weeks more 7 mm. ; when disturbed they were 
very active, jumping backwards, hiding again as soon as possible, and 
showing great aversion to the light, and this, indeed, is the habit all 
through with the larva ; the number of moults was not observed, but 
one took place at about the age of two months, when the length was 
still about 7 mm. ; and in another month, November 17th, they had 
not grown much, but a fortnight later again the largest was 9 mm., 
and this still was the length of one examined after hibernation on 
March 4th, 1883 ; on March 26th one was turned out, which measured 
13 mm., but by May 1st most of them had not yet attained that 
length ; by the 2l8t the largest was 19 mm., while some were only 10 
mm. long ; on July l7th the largest had become 21 mm., others 
remaining still very small ; and the last examination made by Mr. 
Buckler, September 18th, found them in the same condition : mean- 
while, Mr. Pletcher had noticed that from the first some of the larvae, 
which he was rearing, were bent on outstripping the rest, though they 
were all kept together, and received precisely the same treatment ; and 
during the summer of 1883 he bred two moths, and probably would 
have bred more, had he not killed several of his largest larvae by 
keeping their food too dry through the winter, when he supposed they 
were hibernating ; but by far the largest number of his larvae lived 
over 1883, and hibernated a second time, as was the case with all those 
j'n Mr. Buckler^B care ; these last came into my possession, and on 
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March, 17tli, 1884, 1 measured one fully 26 mm. long when extended 
in -walking, and about 22 mm. when at rest, and this I think would be 
the full-grown length : on 18th June I found I had three or four 
cocoons formed, and on the same day received four other cocoons from 
Mr. Fletcher, two containing pupsB, and two larvsB yet unchanged ; 
Mr. Fletcher bred the rest of his moths in June and July, mine all 
emerged between July 12th and August 3rd, and on July 26th Mr. 
Fletcher sent me eggs from a captured moth. 

The lifetime, therefore, of an indiyiduai of this species may be 
either one or two years in duration, out of which period its egg-stage 
occupies three weeks or less, its pupa stage about a month, and the 
intervening ten or twenty-two months are spent as a larva. 

The egg is of a good size in proportion to the parent moth, and 
is of broad-oval outline, and plump, being about H mm. in long 
diameter, by A mm. in the shorter, and A mm. in thickness, and 
seems to be deposited generally on its side ; the shell is thin, dull, and 
covered all over with large shallow irregularly pentagonal reticulation ; 
at first the colour is much the tint of new chip, but in about ten days 
this becomes a very pale warm drab, and in another week the head of 
the larva shows as a brown spot on one side of the egg. 

The newly-hatched larva is 2^ mm. in length, is just the colour 
of new chip, head light brown, the neckplate very much paler brown 
with a margin of pale skin between it and the head ; the skin 
opaque, but allowing the internal vessel to be seen faintly, and at the 
twelfth segment more plainly ; in ten days this internal vessel has 
become dark, and shows plainly through the pale skin : in another ten 
days, when the larva is 4 mm. long, the body is wholly of an olive 
brown colour, the segmental folds showing somewhat paler ; three 
weeks later, the larva, with an average length of 6 mm., is slender, 
the head light brown, rather shining ; the skin transparent, but show- 
ing its whitish-grey tint at the segmental folds, and also along the 
sides when one looks down on it from above ; but the internal organs 
are so dark, of a slaty-drab tint, and show through so plainly, that the 
general aspect is very dingy, the glossy plate on the second segment 
is black behind, and paler in front, the eleventh segment shows paler 
than the rest, and in some examples the thirteenth also ; the anal 
plate is pale almost whity-brown, the usual dots are very minute but 
show dusky on the pale skin. In another fortnight the internal parts 
appear quite blackish, with paler intervals on the hinder segments, 
which show the greyish-white of the skin, the head brown, the ^\a.^^^ 
as before, the belly and all the legs coIoutIcbb \ at t\i\% d^a.\,e, ^\xrvw% «* 
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moult, the blackisli colouring is lost from the interior, so that only the 
head retains its colour, and the neck plate and two or three following 
segments become greyish : the general appearance now remains much 
the same for some time, till the length of 9 mm. has been attained, the 
skin being so clear that the pulsating dorsal vessel can be seen between 
it and the dark internal organs. 

During hibernation the length remains the same, but the body 
becomes somewhat stouter ; at the beginning of March, the head is 
reddish-brown, the body dark slaty-grey brown with blackish dorsal 
line, but the back of the eleventh and thirteenth segments, the front 
margin of the second, and all the legs, are greyish-white ; the skin is 
still so clear that the tracheal threads can be seen through it. From 
this time, as the larva increases in size, it seems to become darker in 
tint, and the skin becomes less transparent, and is in itself of a dirty 
whitish tint, and the dusky dots become less distinguishable ; when the 
length is about 12 mm., the general colour is brownish-black or black, 
the head darker than before but retaining its reddish-brown tinge, the 
middle part of the upper lip paler reddish-brown, the jaws black ; the 
anal flap pale-brownish and semi-transparent, as are all the legs, and 
the papillae. At this stage, however, it seems the colour may vary ac- 
cording to the. state of the food, or the proximity of a moult ; it was 
noticed that a larva, which was looking pale greyish-drab, and was 
therefore considered a variety, on having its food damped turned black 
in twenty-four hours ; and a figure was taken of a larva, more than 16 
mm. long, preparing for a moult, drab in colour, with the dots showing 
black ; probably every moult is preceded by an obscuring of the dark 
internal organs, so that the colour at such times would always be paler. 

A habitation of the larva depicted by Mr. Buckler represents an 
agglomeration of pieces of straw, <&c., about 3 inches long, and more 
than half -an -inch wide. 

The full-grown larva is 22 mm. in length, or 26 mm. when ex- 
tended, and just 3 mm. across the back at about its middle ; the figure is 
cylindrical, aud the bulk very even throughout, except that the rounded 
head is rather narrower than the second segment, which is itself not 
80 wide as the rest, being not so much pufEed at the sides ; it is 
noticeable, however, that the sub-spiracular ridge is less prominent 
than in pinguinalis ; the skin is brilliantly glossy all over, but under 
the microscope is seen to be very finely and beautifully shagreend ; 
the divisions between the second and third, and the third and fourth 
segments (as in pinguinalis &nd Jarinalis also) are curiously plicated, 
the folds broadening in a curve from the spiracular level to the centre. 
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of the back ; the general colour is from the sheen of the surface 
puzzling to describe, bronzj-invisible-green-black being the combina- 
tion of words which suggested itself to three or four careful observers, 
the hinder segments having rather a paler tint; the head deep chestnut- 
red, the collar deeper red and edged narrowly in front with black, the 
anal plate reddish but paler than the head, sometimes with a yellowish 
tint : there is a double dorsal thread to be seen with a lens under the 
skin, being probably the borders of the dorsal vessel ; the spiracles, 
which, except the first and last, are small, are oval in outline, flat, and 
quite unprotected by any fold, and are of the same colour as the ground ; 
the usual dots, which are hard to detect, arp slightly darker than the 
skin, and each has a fine hair which shines golden in the sunlight, the 
trapezoidals are arranged very slightly out of the square position, and 
the microscope detects several obsolete tubercles near them, as well 
as little rows of glittering f oveol», which are very curious, and perhaps 
indicate the attachments of the muscles at a series of points. 

The larva spins a tough web of white silk for the lining of its 
cocoon, the outside of which is stuck all over with bits of the straw 
and husks, among which it has lived ; externally it measures about 15 
mm. by 10 mm., the chamber within being about 12 mm. by 4 mm. ; 
the pupa is 11 mm. long, cylindrical, all the outlines rounded, the 
wing-cases short and rounded, the abdomen rounded at the end, having 
there a very short blunt spike furnished with four curl-topped spines ; 
the skin rather glossy, the colour pale mahogany-brown on the back, 
paler on the under-surface, the anal tip and spike dark brown. 

In the newly bred moth the paler markings of the fore- wings have 
quite a pretty pinkish tinge on them ; but in speaking of this point, as 
well as of the coloration of the various parts of the larva, I cannot 
help feeling the want of that certainty with which I used to rely on 
Mr. Buckler's unerring judgment in such matters, as well as that pic- 
turesquenesB of detail generally, which used to invest the larvsB he 
described with quite a personality of their own. 

Exeter: 4iih AuguMt, 1884. 



The " Entomolo£fische NachHchten" — This useful "fortnightly," now in its 
lOfch year, lately showed signs of irregularity in appearance, and of fiEklling off in the 
qoalitj of its contents. It has become the property of Messrs. Friedlander & Sohn, 
and is now edited by Dr. F. Karsch, of Berlin. We think there are already indi^ 
cations of great improyement. — Ei>6. 
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A NEW SPECIES OF NEMATU8 FROM ENGLAND. 

BY P. CAMEBON. 

NeMATUS PUEPUBEiE, S'p, fl. 

Black, ooTered with close, pale pubescence ; labrum, palpi, tegulse, apical half 
of coxflB, femora at base and apex, tibiie and tarsi, whitish-testaceous ; flagellum 
brownish beneath ; base of costa and of stigma clear white, the rest of costa and 
the stigma at apical half fuscous. Antennae closely pilose, a little shorter than the 
thorax and abdomen together, the 3rd joint, if anything, longer than 4th. Clypeus 
incised. Antennal fovea large, deep, round, shining in the centre ; frontal area obso- 
lete ; an indistinct fovea below the front ocellus ; vertex raised, the lateral sutures 
broad, there is an indistinct transverse one behind. The head and thorax are finely 
punctured, not very shining, abdomen smooth. The 1st transverse cubital nervure 
semi-obsolete; 3rd cubital cellule longer than broad, of nearly equal breadth 
throughout ; 2nd recurrent nervure received a little in front of 2nd transverse cubi- 
tal. The lower median cellule in hind-wings shorter than upper. The femora have 
a more brownish tinge than the tibiae or tarsi ; the black is not continuous, being 
absent from the sides and to a certain extent from the lower portion. Tarsi more or 
less fuscous above (especially the hinder) ; cerci testaceous, as long as the hind spurs. 

Length, 2 lines. 

A narrower insect than iV. leucostigma^ and readily known from 
it by the black clypeus, much larger antennal fovea, darker costa, 
longer 3rd cubital cellule ; by the 2nd recurrent nervure being received 
much nearer the 2nd transverse cubital, and by the more densely 
pilose body, which is also less shining. N, nigrolineatus, which 
agrees with it so closely in habits^ is a larger insect ; its legs are 
darker coloured, the femora and tarsi being for the greater part 
black, the stigma has the apical half black ; the pronotum is edged 
with white at the base, the 3rd cubital cellule is dilated at the apex. 
In having the flagellum brownish beneath, it differs from most of the 
species. 

The larva lives on Saltan purpurea, the leaves of which are rolled 
down at the edges like what is done by Nematus nigrolineatus and 
Cecidomyia clausila. It is clear greenish-glassy, rather stout, becoming 
suddenly attenuate at the anus, and bears no black marks on the 
hind segments, thus differing from most of the leaf -rolling larvsB. 
The head is small and shining, clouded with grey, vertex black. 

This interesting discovery we owe to that indefatigable observer, 
Mr. J. E. Fletcher, of "Worcester, who found the larvae near that 
place, and managed to rear the images. 

Glasgow: AvffVtt, 1884. 
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ON AN UNDESCRIBED BUTTEBFLY OF THE GENUS TJSSAC0LU8 

FBOM ABABIA. 

BY ARTHUR G. BUTLER. P.L.8., F.Z.8., &c. 

The British Museum has recently been enriched by the receipt of 
a fine collection of butterflies from Aden, and a smaller series from 
the Somali country, collected and presented by Major J. W. Terbury ; 
the smaller series contains both sexes of Teracolus Chrysonome of the 
" SymbolfiB physicsB." 

Hitherto, T, Chrysonome has been represented in the Museum 
collection by an Arabian species allied to my Abyssinian T. gaudens^ 
but smaller than any other species of the group to which it belongs ; 
it differs at a glance from T. Chrysonome in its inferior size (34 instead 
of 38 — 41 mm. in expanse of wing), its paler and duller coloration on 
both surfaces, bringing it nearer to the T, Fausta group, the abbrevia- 
tion of the black sinuous stripe across the primaries, and the larger, 
much more confluent, and pinker tinted markings on the under-surface 
of the secondaries : to this species I propose to give the name of 
T, arenicolens. 

Teracolus arenicolens, sp, n. 

Upper surface sandy-ochreous, with the veins slenderly black ; primaries white 
firom the base to the end of the cell, slightly tinted with bluish on inner margin ; 
a small, transverse, black discocellular spot ; a bi-angulated, discal, black stripe from 
the oosta, about half way between the cell and apex to the second median nervule ; 
a squamose, blackish, sub-marginal stripe, best defined upon the veins ; secondaries 
bluish-white at the base, otherwise finely irrorated with grey, with the exception of 
an elbowed discal series of spots and a marginal series between the veins ; body 
blackish above, the abdomen pale sandy-brownish at the sides ; primaries below pale 
saffron-yellow, becoming pale creamy sulphur-yellow on internal area and at apex ; 
the upper surface markings represented in rosy greyish ; a minute black dot on the 
iniemo-median interspace beyond the middle ; secondaries pale creamy-yellow, 
traversed by four nearly equidistant series of sub-confluent, rosy-greyish, more or 
less fusiform, spots ; body pale creamy-yellow. Expanse of wings, 34 mm. 

(J, Arabia (Becker), Type, Brit. Mus. 

It is unfortunate that no more exact habitat was received with 
this species. 

The trtie T, Chrysonome will have to be placed between T. aurigu 
fieus from Victoria Nyanza and T. gaudens from Abyssinia ; the latter, 
which measures 46 mm. in expanse, is the nearest ally of T, arenicolens. 

British Museum : 

Augutty 1884. 
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NOTE ON THE ACTION OF POTASSIUM CYANIDE ON OBOANIC 

COLOURINa MATTER. 

BY O. B. BUCKTON, P.B.8. 

The action of potassium cyanide, both as to discharging or alter- 
ing the colours of insects, is worthy of the entomologist's attention. 
The phenomena may, however, be in the greater part explained, when 
we remember that water, or aqueous vapour, decomposes this salt into 
either caustic or carbonated alkali, with the simultaneous formation 
of ammonium cyanide, to the efficacy of which, in the state of vapour, 
the substance acts as an insecticide. 

Mr. C. G. Barrett has lately described* the change of the yellow 
colour of Oonopteryx rhamni to a crimson under the influence of 
potassium cyanide. Alkalies are well known to convert many organic 
dyes into rich browns (as in turmeric), and into tints approaching to 
red, and advantage is taken of such action by way of chemical 
testing. Alkalies will destroy some colours altogether, and Mr. G. T. 
Bakerf notes the bleaching of insect colours by cyanide in the last 
number of this Magazine. 

In all cases where potassium cyanide is used as an insecticide by 
the entomologist, the specimen should be exposed only to the vapour dis- 
engaged slowly but surely from the damped salt placed between sheets 
of filtering paper. The vapour acts through the spiracles of the in- 
sects, in the Hymenoptera ybtj rapidly, in the more sluggish nocturnal 
Zepidoptera much more slowly. I believe that I was the first to re- 
commend this use of the alkaline cyanides, when I exhibited to the 
Biological section of the British Association at Liverpool, in 1854,]; 
the identity of action in the vapour given ofE by crushed laurel leaves 
and that of decomposing potassium cyanide. 

Care of course is necessary in using potassium cyanide in quan- 
tity ; but it may be noted that bird and other natural history cases 
may be cleared from moth by a temporary but prolonged exposure to 
cyanide vapour, under which treatment Tinea pellionella, &c., surely 
succumbs. 

Weycombe, Haslemere : 

Juli/ BUt, 1884. 

* Ent. Mo. Mag., vol. xxL, p. 23. t id., p. M. 

I Report of tho British Association at Liverpool, 1854, p. 106. 
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ON A NEW SPECIES OF HET^RlUS. 
BY aEOBGE LEWIS, F.L.S. 

In the area assigned to the European Fauna there are fourteen 
species of Setarius known to us, five of these are found to the north 
of the Mediterranean basin, and nine to the south of it. Outside this 
region six are reported from America, and two from Japan ; leaving 
the vast mainland of Asia (probably rich in species) terra incognita as 
regards the genus. The European species are : — 

Hetcdriusferrugineus^ Oliv. HetcBrius liodertiSy Eairm. 

MarseuU, Bris. Bedeli, Lew. 

arachnoides, Fairm. pluristriatuSy Fairm. 

hispaniMy Bosenh. Lewisi, Beitt. 

comosellus, Fairm. ItBvidorsis, Fairm, 

setulosuSy Eeitt. grandiSy Beitt. 

punctulatus, Luc. pUcicoUis, Fairm. 

Herr Reitter considers that S. Sartorii = JEretmotus Bayei. 
The last addition to this list is : — 

Het^bitjs Bedeli, n. sp. 

Subrotundattis, piceO'ferrugineuSy vix dense sericeo-puhescenSy punc- 
tulatus ; fronte grosse punctata^ emarginata ; pronoto suh-transversOy 
parte anteriore dense sat grosse punctatay angulis anticis ohtusis rejlexis ; 
elytris tristriatiSy 1° integrOy 2 ultra mediumy 3° ante ahhreviatis ; pygidio 
piloso ; prostemo grosse punctatOy meso- et meta-sterno profunde exca- 
vatis; pedihtis rohustiSy tihiis angulato-dilatatis. Long, 2 — 3 mm. 

This species may be placed near lioderus, but it is very distinct 
from all on the list. Its colour and the density of its pubescence, the 
thickly set punctures on the anterior part of the thorax, its larger size 
and broad tibiaa, are its most conspicuous specific characteristics. The 
tibisB are nearly as much dilated as those of JEretmotus sociator or 
tangerianusy and they are angulated in the same way, being much 
broader therefore than any other known species of Hetcerius, At the 
base of each elytron there is a faint impression resembling an obsolete 
stria. 

I am much pleased in naming this insect after Mons. L. Bedel, 
the captor of three examples at Daya, in the province of Oran, Novem- 
ber, 1879, and to whose continuous researches in Algeria we owe the 
discovery of many novelties. 

89, High Street, Wimbledon : 
July 2»thy 1884. 
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NOTE ON HYDROS lUS FUSCIPES. 
BY D. SHABP, M.B. 

In the Bulletin entomologique of the Annales de la Soci^t^ 
entomologique de France, 1883, p. cxxxi, there is a note by C. G. 
Thomson, of which the following is a translation : 

" Htdeobius msciPES. — Under this name there are at present 
confounded two different species ; one, for which I preserve the an- 
cient name fuscipes of LinnaBus, is oblong-oval, not strongly convex, 
and has always the tibiaB and the extremity of the femora reddish- 
yellow ; the other, which I call picicrus, is especially smaller and 
shorter, notably more convex behind, with the tibiae as well as the ex- 
tremity of the femora pitchy, and the hind angles of the thorax form 
a more obtuse right angle. The diagnoses may be established thus : 

" H. EUSCIPES. — Supra olivaceo-niger, (Bqualiter leviter convexus^ 
genuhuSy tihits tarsisque ferrugineis^prothorace angulis posticis suhrectU, 

" H. PiciCEtrs, mihi. — Supra olivaceo-niger^ prcBsertim postice con- 
vexus, hreviter ovatus, genubus tibiisque nigro-piceis, tarsis ferruginei% ; 
prothorace angulis posticis obtusiusculis, 

^^ PrcBcedente paulo minora hrevior, et magis convexus, ttbiartm 
colore obscurioref elytrU striis fortius ptcnctatis, prothorace juxta scu- 
tellum utrinque evidentius sinuato, angulis posticis minus rectis distinc- 
tus." 

These two forms have long been distinguished by British ento- 
mologists, and attention was directed to them by Mr. Rye in a note 
published in 1871 in Ent. Mo. Mag., vii, p. 36, the var. a of Mr. Eye, 
I, c, being the picicrus, Thoms. (Mr. Bye being, however, in error in 
stating that it has no larger irregular punctures on the alternate in- 
terstices), and considered by our countryman to be probably the 
subrotundus of Steph. (111. Mand., ii, p. 128). So far as the North of 
Europe goes, the two forms may be possibly distinct, for I find that, 
though the characters mentioned by the talented Swede are variable, 
there is another more important one to which he has not alluded, viz., 
that inpicicruSy Th., the pubescence of the hind femora is not quite 
so extensive, and the punctuation of which it is the accompaniment 
not quite so dense and fine ; but I do not think the two forms will 
hold good as distinct throughout the whole of the extensive area of 
the palaearctic and nearctic regions occupied by S.Juscipes. 

The careful examination of aquatic beetles reveals, howeyer, so 
much reason for supposing that creatures excessively similar to one 
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another may be really di«tinct — the slight characters being so free 
from connecting forms as to olEer a presumption that there is no 
inter-breeding— that it may well ultimately prove that there are 
several extremely closely allied species mixed together as JET. Jmcipes 
in our collections, so that at present Hydrohiu^ picicrtM, Th. (? H, 
9ubrotundu8y Steph.), may have the privileges of a good species in our 
catalogues. I have distinguished a Japanese form recently discovered 
by Mr. Lewis from H.fuscipes, on account of the greatly diminished 
punctuation of the hind femora ; while, on the other hand, Horn has 
recently treated three of LeConte's North American species as being 
the same as the European H.fusdpes, 

Shirley Warren, Southampton : 
July, 1884. 



NOTE ON THE BRITISH SPECIES OF LACCOBIUS. 

BY D. SHABP, M.B. 

I have just had occasion to examine some of the European species 
of this genus, and have revised the British specimens in my collec- 
tion ; as the result I find we have four species, viz. : — 

1. L. siNUATTJS, Motseh. 

2. L. ALUTA.CEUS, Th. 

3. L. MiNUTUs, auct. 

4. L. BIPUNCTA.TUS, Th. 

1. L. siinrATTTS is the L. nigriceps of Th., and as the determination 
of Motschoulsky's i. sinuatus as this species is pretty certainly cor- 
rect, his name should be adopted. The species is abundant in England 
and Scotland, and may be readily distinguished by its larger size and 
more oval form. 

2. L. ALUTA.CEUS, Th. — This, according to my experience, is the 
rarest of the four species, but I have nearly a dozen examples from 
widely separated localities, viz., Hammersmith, Kingsbury, Deal, 
Southend, Edinburgh, and Aberlady, 

3. L. MiNUTtrs. — Very abundant in the pond in flower garden at 
!BecleB House, Thornhill ; I have only besides two other examples, 
found at Cambridge and at Horning, October. 

4. L. BiPTJNCTATUS, Th. — Somcwhat local but occasionally abun- 
dant ; Deal, Stony Stratford, Horning, Edinburgh. 

The four species may be readily distinguished by the characters 
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given in Bedel's " Coleopteres du Bassin de la Seine," a work in course 
of publication by the Entomological Society of France, but whicli 
may be procured separately, and will be found by far the most useful 
work a British Coleopterist can obtain for his assistance. The speci- 
mens should be examined with a moderately high power of the com- 
pound microscope, a half -inch object glass is the best, so that the 
minute sculpture of the thorax may be seen, when reference to two 
characters is sufficient to determine the species, viz. : — 

A. Thorax almost without any dense minute punctuation between the larger punc- 

tures. 

1. Elytra irregularly punctate. L. HnuatuSf Motsch. {L. nigriceps, Brit. Cat.). 

2. Elytra quite regularly punctate. L. bipunctatus, Th. (in this species the 

pallid colour at the extremity of the elytra extends forwards at one 
point on each wing-case, so as to give the appearance of a pallid spot). 

B. Thorax with a dense minute punctuation between the larger punctures. 

3. Elytra irregularly punctate, i. alutaceuSf Th. 

4. Elytra quite regularly punctat-e. X. minutus, auct. {Chtysomela minuta, 

Lin.). 

Southampton : August 6thf 1884. 



DESCRIPTION OF THE LARVA OF CM AMBUS CERUS8BLLUS, 

BY GEO. T. POEBITT, F.L.S. 

In the spring of last year Mrs. W. H. B.. Fletcher found several 
larv8B " under stones " at Worthing which produced Oramhus cerus- 
sellus ; and this year Mr. Fletcher, whilst at Portland, found numerous 
similar larvae (some of which he very kindly forwarded to me), which 
proved to be of the same species. I had several times received batches 
of the oval, bright, straw-coloured eggs from various friends, but had 
always failed to rear larvsB from them. 

The larvae reached me on May 6th, and were feeding on the roots 
of a short, stifE species of grass. Length about haJf-an-inch and 
rather slender ; head highly polished, it has the lobes rounded, and is 
about the same width as the second segment ; body cylindrical, and of 
nearly uniform width, being attenuated only slightly towards each 
extremity ; skin smooth and rather glossy, the segmental divisions and 
the tubercles well defined. The ground-colour varies considerably ; 
in some specimens being a pinky -flesh colour, in others greyish-brown, 
and in some dingy olive-green ; the head also varies in different ex- 
amples, in some being bright yellowish with brown mandibles, in others 
yellowish-brown, with the mandibles and the freckles on the lobes still 
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darker brown. There are absolutely no markings beyond a small 
black spot on each side the frontal plate, and the tubercles, frontal 
and anal plates, and the almost imperceptible spiracles, of a darker 
shade of the ground-colour. Ventral surface and prologs uniformly 
of the ground-colour of the dorsal area, the anterior legs ringed with 
a darker shade. 

Haddenfield : Avsfust 7th, 1884. 



Hote on Ljfcana Arion, — I feel quite certain that the haunt of L. Arion at 
Bolihead must be looked upon as a thing of the past. I yisited the old familiar 
spot twice this year (28th June and 5th July), without seeing a single specimen. 
It is now more than twenty years since I first became acquainted with L. Arion : my 
first record in " The Entomologist " of my capture of 36 in one afternoon is in vol. 
ii, p. 295, and when I look back and remember the spot then and what it is now, it 
is no wonder they have disappeared. When I first visited the place, the fern, furze, 
and thyme held full possession of the slopes towards the sea — all, comparatively, 
have gone ; the farmer who rents the ground has annually burnt the furze, &c., first 
one spot and then another ; this, no doubt, is the principal cause, but we must also 
take into consideration the great assistance the elements have given to their exter- 
mination during the past seven years. 

On the 17th June, 1865, when I captured the above-named species the wild 
thyme was in full bloom, the fragrance of the flowers, and the aromatic odour 
arising from running over the plants, made a lasting impression on me ; many females 
I watched that day, and some since, flitting about depositing their eggs on the 
flowers on the thyme : but now all is changed, for on the 5th instant I could have 
carried all the flowers of the thyme I saw at Bolthead in my waistcoat pockets and 
found no inconvenience from the quantity. Although the eggs are laid on the 
flowers of the thyme and the larvee feed upon them till the first moult, it is quite 
certain that it is not their food -plant, but what the food-plant is I am not prepared 
to state, yet I strongly suspect it is one of the small trefoils or a vetch. 

I know L, Arion has been on the wing, for I have had the pleasure of seeing 
nine specimens taken during the first week in July by a gentleman who had visited 
Bolthead, l^ut gave it up in disgust ; he will not at present give the precise locality, 
for he says the place is so small, that one greedy collector would exterminate the 
species in a couple of seasons. — G-. 0. Bionell, Stonehouse : Julif 2bth, 1884. 

Vanessa Atalanta and urtica in Wellington, New Zealand. — ^According to a 
communication from .Mr. T. "W. Kirk to the Wellington Philosophical Society {of. 
Trans, and Proc. New Zealand Institute, vol. xvi, p. 550) several examples of these 
conunon English butterflies were observed by him in 1881 in the Wellington Botanic 
Gardens, having, no doubt, been imported with plants. — Eds. 

Protective mimicry in Argynnis Selene, S^c. — Much interest has been taken of 
late in observing the wonderful way in which the markings of insects tend to conceal 
them in their native haunts, and it has often been remarked how insect-s will choose 
for their resting place the objects which blend best with their own markings. 
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I met with a curious instance of this in the case of Argynnis Selene about two 
years ago. Walking along a glade of G-uestling Wood, I observed a head of the 
wood-rush (Luzula glomeraia) which appeared yery top-heavy. On looking closer, 
I saw that six specimens of Argynnis Selene were resting on it, and going a 
little further I found four specimens on another head of the same plant. I saw no 
more A. Selene at rest in that glade, and no more Luzul<t. It was curious to see 
how well the colours of the butterfly matched with the heads of the Luzula^ and I 
doubt whether they would have attracted my attention had they not somewhat 
overdone it by congregrating so thickly on these two heads. 

A. JSuphrosgne and Selene are said to have a second brood occasionally. Doubt- 
less this is so, but I am not aware that I have ever met with specimens of the second 
brood of the former, though I have seen the latter not very uncommonly. Thus I 
met with several specimens of A, Selene on August 28th, 1880, and again on the 
same date, 1882. As far as I remember, the latest date on which I have seen A, 
Euphrosgne this year has been on August Ist, but this may not improbably be a late 
specimen of the first brood. On the same day I took Arggnnis Paphia and A, 
Adippe, the latter much worn. 

Though I have lived here and collected more or less for twenty years, this is the 
first occasion on which I have taken either of the above larger species of Arggnnis, — 
E. N. BiiOOMEiELD, Q-uestling : August 1th, 1884. 

P.S. — I have to-day met with a fresh and bright specimen of A, Selene, no 
doubt one of the second brood. — E. N. B. : August IStk, 1884. 

JSupitheda togata in Roxburghshire. — On the 21st June I took in this locality 
a specimen of JSupitheda togata, and two others on the 24th of the same month, 
which were in the finest possible condition, apparently just eikerged. I sent one of 
these to Mr. Barrett, who at once pronounced it to be a fine specimen of Hupithecia 
togata. As this species is excessively local, perhaps a note of locality where taken 
may be of some interest. I was crossing through a rather extensive plantation of 
Scotch and spruce firs, and when near to its southern aspect I came upon an open 
glade, surrounded principally by large spruces, their branches coming close down 
and sweeping the ground ; and in passing one of these I noticed a specimen of what 
turned out to be Sup. togata flutter through the lower branches, presently clearing 
them, only however to be netted. I returned to the same locality a few days after- 
wards and beat the lower branches of the large spruce firs, with the result of taking 
two more fine specimens, and I have not made another trial since. The trees at that 
particular place are large old spruce and Scotch firs, the former predominating. 
Sup. eastigata was here also numerous, and Coccyx hyrciniana abundant, and I took 
a fine specimen of CiUx spinula as it left one of the spruce firs. — A. Elliot, Samies- 
ton, Jedburgh, N. B. : July 19th, 1884. 

Note on Sophronia parenthesella. — On the 25th July, about 10 p.m., among 
many Crambi which had flown in to the lights in the room was one moth which I 
did not at first particularly notice, but after a while I was attracted by its quietude, 
for, as if paralyzed at its own audacity in taking an unusual course, it lay motionless, 
^ihough unhurt, on the white tablecloth, and could hardly be persuaded to enter the 
dvert of a pill-box presented to it, when I recognised it as a representative ci an 
d friend I used to meet at West Wickham 30 years ago, Sophronia pttr^n ^ketdU ^ 
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Certainly I should never have expected to be thus confronted in my own house 
with a living reminder of the adventures of a former generation of men and moths, 
and I was startled with this apparition clothed with scales so unexpectedly, on both 
sides, introduced. Yet it was a dumb visitor, and gave no answer to the question, 
whence came you P My acquaintance with the tribe and family to which the quasi- 
tourist belongs has long been attenuated, and, therefore, I am not in a position to 
say if a nearer locality than West Wickham (8 miles off) is jaow known for the 
species ; this individual was neither worn nor travel-stained, and might very recently 
and dose-by have been bom, bred and come out of its chrysalis. The mystery of 
its native place might be less if the food of the larva were known, but this part of 
the history is still in abeyance. 

Some insects, from causes over which they have no control, are involuntary 
migrants, and prosper thereby, or the contrary : I believe that some insects get an 
assisted passage by railway, or it may be termed a free pass — they enter a railway 
carriage and are carried a hundred miles before they leave it, besides, when the 
materials of which an embankment is formed are removed from a distance, the in- 
sects attached to the plants thereon are, in some stage of their existence, removed 
therewith, and take kindly to their new locality. And so, by the railway which now 
reaches from here to West Wickham, this Sophronia may have arrived. — J. W. 
Douglas, 8, Beaufort Qardens, Lewisham : August 4thy 1884. 

Note on Eupteryx abrotani. — On the 13th of August, 1874, 1 was, with a com- 
panion who knew the ground well, on the moor near West Kilbride, Ayrshire ; after 
a bright, hot morning wind and clouds came up from the sea and brought rain well 
worthy of the name. We sought shelter in the lone dwelling of a shepherd, and 
while waiting I sallied out during a lull to try if there were any insects in a bush of 
Artemisia dbrotanum in the garden. A shower of wet came into my net, and with 
it a quantity of small Homoptera in all stages of life, which were at once fixed on 
the wet surface, but I managed to bottle some twenty perfected Eupteryx abrotaniy 
an undescribed species, and quite new to me {cf. Ent. Mo. Mag., xi, 118). I also 
was long fixed by the rain, but, like the hero of the immortal tale " Tain o'Shanter," 
of whom, wheto weather-bound, it is said — 

" The storm without might rair and rustle. 
Tarn did na mind the storm a whistle," 

I was indifferent to that, as well as to the soaking which I got in going to Saltcoats, 

my consolation, like Tam's, b^ing derived from the contents of the bottle. 

On the 27th of June last, on the boundary fence of my garden, I detected a 

solitary individual of this same species, but only one. There is no question that the 

species is attached to Artemisia abrotanumy a common pottage plant ; the curious 

thing is that it so rarely occurs and that I should now get it, not on the plant but at 

a distance from it, for although there is a plant of the Artemisia in the garden it is 

far away from the place of capture, and neither at the time, before, or since has 

there been an Eupteryx on it. My wanderer, 1 feel sure, came not thence, for all 

the species of the genus are gregarious ; Artemisia maritima^ a coast plant, on 

which the species has been found, of coui*se is not here, nor is there, as far as I 

know, any other Artemisia at hand, yet, I apprehend the foster-plant was not very 

fkr off. Ten years ago I had to go 500 miles to see the little beauty, now I find it 

at mj own door, not having seen one alive in the interval. — Id. : Aug. 13^A, 1884. 
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Sotys hyalinalis bred from the egg, — On the 27th of last July, my son being 
down from London, we took a ramble through the woods near Charing, a few miles 
from here. The weather was fine till soon after reaching our hunting ground, when 
a succession of heavy showers forced us to take shelter, consequently, the afternoon 
found us retreating with empty boxes, bewailing our bad luck, when a moth was 
^ disturbed, which I saw at large for the first time. This was B. hyaHnalis, and my 
spirits revived as I remembered it was still unknown in the larva state, and I might 
now have the chance of working out its life history. We according tried for more, 
and several females being secured, eggs were obtained, which were shared with my 
late valued friend, Mr. William Buckler. 

A subsequent visit to the spot on bank holiday, A.ugust 6th, enabled me to ob- 
tain a few more eggs. Of the numerous plants given to the young larvae as they 
hatched, the one decidedly chosen was knapweed {Centaurea nigra) ; in this the 
experience of Mr. Buckler and myself coincided. I think we may fairly conclude 
it is the right food plant, as many larvae were successfully fed upon it, and afl«r 
spinning up in dry beech leaves for the winter, renewed their attack on the knapweed 
in early spring. On the 6th of July I had the pleasure of rearing two moths, both 
males, and on the 13th a female. Particulars as to the habits of the larvae, vnth de- 
scription, may well be reserved for a future paper, which is in course of preparation. 
— W. R. Jbppebt, Ashford, Kent : Julg 22nd, 1884. 

Dichrorampha sequana, and others of that genus, hredfrom tansy roots, — ^I dug 
up some tansy roots on the south coast during the winter, in the hope of rearing 
Dichrorampha alpinana, of which I took two or three worn specimens on the spot 
last July. The result is that I have reared a few alpinana (which, however, came 
out very slowly), a ie'w politana, a few Petiverella, nine sequana, and some exceedingly 
fine and handsome tanaceti, with, of course, many ichneumons. The tanaceti show 
the markings of the species very much more distinctly than the captured specimens 
which I have in my cabinet, and some of the females have exceedingly dark hind- 
wings. — Geo. Elisha, 122, Shepherdess Walk, City Boad : July, 1884. 

A new food-plant for Depressaria Weirella. — I have reared this species from 
hemlock {Conium maculatum) within the last few weeks. The larvae were collected 
along with those of Alstraemeriana, and were all supposed to be of the latter species. 
I saw numbers crawling about their cage one evening just before changing their 
food, and if they had shown any particular differences, I must have noticed them. 
All were bright green and very similar, and they fed in the same way — ^folding the 
leaves — so that I was much surprised when this dark species emerged. The two 
species were in about equal numbers, but Weirella appeared first, and was just 
over as Alstraemeriana began to emerge. — Id. 

Zeuzera cesculi flying in the day-time. — The larvae of this species feed here in 
the stems of the lilacs, but the imago is not often found. I have more than once 
seen an individual take a low, short flight by daylight from one bush to another and 
there settle, but I thought that this was an involuntary migration, caused by the in- 
trusion into the lair of the Wood-leopard of a cat or troublesome sparrow, and that 
a place of rest from the wicked one was being sought. To-day, however, at 2 p.m., 
when the sun was shining brightly, a Zeuzera, as if voluntarily, flew leisurely ptft 
me, took a turn over the lawn, then mounted spirally and settled in an acaoift tif«, 
25 feet from the ground, evidently in the ascendant mood, and taking part intha 
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acting-charade of AUiora peto :— and a very curious figure it was, its long body pen- 
dant, and its wings seen distinctly vibrating in the ExceUior course. — J. W. DouaLAS, 
8, Beaufort Ghirdens, Lewisham : Jutie 29^A, 1884. 

Adieella fllicornU, Pict. ; an addition to the Brituth Trichoptera. — On the 14th 
of June last, on the occasion of the excursion of the G-lasgow Natural History 
Society, I captured by the river Mouse, near Cleghorn, Lanarkshire, a single ^ 
of Adieella fllicornis, Pict., a species of Leptocerida new to our lists. During the 
latter part of the same month the locality was visited by Mr. King, of G-lasgow, and 
myself, and a small number of both sexes were taken by each of us. They were 
obtained by sweeping the vegetation about a rock-spring. Only two or three ex- 
amples were seen on the wing when the sun was shining brightly ; the flight was 
very lazy. 

A.filieomis may readily be distinguished from the only other British (and 
known European) species of the genus by the almost black pubescence of the wings. 
The Mouse is one of the larger waters which fall into the Clyde. About Cleghorn 
it flows through a very deep rocky glen, the sides of which are thickly wooded. 
Well sheltered, it is a good locality for Caddis flies, and produces Diplectrona felix^ 
Crunoecia irrorata, Tinodett avreolay&nd many other species. — Kbnneth J. Mobton, 
Carluke, N.B. : Aus^uH dth, 1884. 

[_A, filieornis has a very wide continental distribution, but southern rather than 
northern. I have taken it on several occasions, but mostly only singly. — K. McL.]. 

The electric light as an attraction for Triehoptera. — One evening in July, 1881, 
I was at Spa, in Belgium, in company with Baron de Selys-Longchampe and his 
fiimily. There was a fftte, and as part of the attractions to visitors an electric light 
was used. It was also attractive to insects, for the man in charge was obliged to 
keep continually brushing them away. Those insects were most It/ Triehoptera, 
On Monday evening in the present week I arrived in Paris from the south ; it was 
the occasion of the "F^te Nationale," and I took two hours' stroll to see the 
illuminations. At the Place de la Concorde, four electric lights were so placed as to 
throw their rays on the four sides of the Obelisk of Luxor from a considerable 
distance. Close to the lights it became evident that a multitude of insects, appearing 
like silvery atoms as they entered within the limits of the rays, were attracted by 
them. I inspected the masonry against which three of the lights were fixed. It 
was simply covered with insects, and again they were almost entirely Triehoptera, 
mostly Leptocerida. My collecting bottle was not in my pocket ; but even if it had 
been I might have thought twice before attracting the attention of the mass of 
humanity everywhere about by using it. The . carbon points were exposed, but it 
did not appear to me that the insects immolated themselves against them as is 
luniallj the case at an ordinary light ; the heat seemed to cause them to drop before 
they had damaged themselves. I was greatly surprised at the small number of 
Lepidoptera ; the only other insects in any abundance were sundry small green 
Somoptera, — B. MoLachlaii, Lewisham : JuU^ Vjth, 1884. 

Triehoptera J rom Unst, North Shetland. — Mr. C. A. Briggs has been so kind as 

to send me a few Triehoptera collected by himself in the above-named remote portion 

of the United Kingdom last month. They are : Limnophilus sparsus, Curt., Steno- 

pk^lax latipennis, Curt, (apparently common), S. concentricus, Zett., and Flectroo- 

nemia eonspersa, Curt., all well-known species, but all are remarkable for small size 

and dark eoloration. Becords of any species (even the most common) from the 

Shetland Islands are desirable. — Id. : August 2ndf 1884 

H 2 
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THE NITIDULIDM OF aREAT BRITAIN. 

BY EEV. W. W. FOWLEE, M.A., F.L.S. 

{Continued from pctge 58.) 

NITIDTJLINA. 

I. Prostemum depressed behind anterior coxae, not produced. 

1. Ant«nnal grooves convergent, the convergence varying in degree. 

i. Tarsi dilated on all the feet ; disc of thorax smooth. 

A. Labrum bilobed ; > males with 6th dorsal segment. 

a. Thorax widely margined. 

fl(. Posterior-legs approaching one another Epuejea. 

3. Posterior-legs considerably separated Omosiphoba. 

b. Thorax with hardly perceptible margin MiCBintTTU..* 

B. Labrum only feebly emarginate ; males without 6th segment. i. 

NlTIDITLA. 

ii. Tarsi not dilated ; disc of thorax with impressions Sobonia. 

2. Antennal grooves parallel, or nearly so. 

i. Front very strongly lobed j mandibles bifid at apex Amphotib. 

ii. Front not lobed j mandibles not bifid, but with a strong tooth about a 
third from apex Omosita. 

II. Prostemum produced behind. 

i. Head without antennal grooves, or with very indistinct ones. 

a. All the tibiae simple Pbia. 

b. Front tibiae simple ; hinder pairs of tibiae furnished with spines... 

Thaxtcra. 
ii. Head with distinct antennal grooves. 

a. Tarsi not dilated ; front tibiae simple, produced into a strong point ex- 

ternally at apex PocADius. 

b. Tarsi all dilat-ed ; front tibiae more or less strongly, and very variably 

toothed Meligethes. 

With the exception of Ipidia^ which does not belong to our fauna, 
the genera as above given are the same as those comprised in the tribe 
NitidulifKBy of Erichson (Naturgeschichte der Ins. Deutsch., iii, 139). 
Thomson separates the tribe into three : the Meligethina containing 
Pria and Meligethes \ the Thalycrina containing Pocadius and ThaJycra\ 
and the Nitidulina containing Amphotis, Omosita, Soronia, Nitidula, 
and JEpurwa, The tribe, however, as above given, is easily distinguish- 
able from the preceding by the abdomen being almost, if not entirely, 
covered by the elytra, and from the next (Cychramina) by the thorax 
only fitting closely to the base of the elytra, and not covering it. 

EPUBJEA, Erichson. 

This genus is one of the most diflBcult of all our genera ; some of 
the species are very distinct, so much so that they have been held to 
form separate genera ; two of these have been adopted above, and with 

* Previously Micruria: cf. Wienor Ent. Zeitung, ili, 209. (August, 1884.) 
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almost as mucli reason a third might be introduced — Dadapora, Thoms., 
to include Ij. decemguttata and JE. diffusa ; other species, however, 
come exceedingly close to one another, and it is almost impossible to 
distinguish them, except by comparing them with authentic types : all 
the species are more or less testaceous or reddish in colour, and the 
males have a distinct extra abdominal segment. JE. silacea is the 
largest (2 lin.), but it is hard to say which is the smallest, as some of 
the species {e, y., JE. asHva, B. delefa, and JE. ohsoleta) vary in size in 
a remarkable degree ; this is especially noticeable in a large picked 
series, such as that of Mr. Eye, whose whole collection of this genus 
has been very kindly lent me by Mr. Mason, together with those of 
Mr. "Wilkinson, and others in his possession. The species live under 
bark, at flowing sap, and in flowers, and to a certain extent they may 
be separated by their habitat; this point, however, must not be 
pressed too far, as the flower-frequenting species {e. y., E.Jlored) are 
occasionally found at sap. 

Although no division of this genus has been found that is quite 
satisfactory, yet the following hints concerning some of the chief 
points of difference between the species may be of some practical use. 

I. "TibiflB widely dilated at. base ; intermediate coie almost contiguous ; hind femora 
in male either famished with a blunl tooth or thickened (Dadopora, Thomson) . 

JE. decemguttata, Fabr. — Bather a large species, distinguished at once bj its 
contour, which is oblong-ovate, its colour, and its thick legs ; the thorax has light 
margins, with the disc more or less dark : the eljtra are dark, except the margins, 
which are very plain, and five testaceous spots on each, three on the margin, a long 
one at apex, and one behind the middle ; occasionally they are confluent : the male 
has the posterior tibise excised at apex, and the posterior femora are armed with a 
blunt tooth or projection. Length, lj| — 2 lin. 

Found at sap of oaks, &c., but is usually connected with the bur- 
row9 of C0S8U8 ligniperda. Dunham Park, near Manchester, New 
Forest, Shirley, Addington, Birdbrook, Sherwood Forest, Swansea ; a 
very local species. 

E. diffusa, Brisout. — This species, which was separated by M. Charles Brisout 

de Bameville (Grenier, Catalogue des Col^opt^res de France, 1863, p. 46), is very 

like the preceding, but it is a great deal smaller, and the spots on ihe elytra are not 

nearly as well marked, and sometimes are so confluent that the elytra appear almost 

entirely testaceous ; the elytra are somewhat more acuminate at the extremity than 

is the case with the preceding species, but this is not a marked character. In the 

male the posterior tibise and femora are rarely more than thickened. 

Length, li lin. 

It is a question whether this is anything more than a small variety 
of the preceding species ; the only structural character that gives it 
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a claim to rank as a separate species is the fact that the male is said 
to have simple hind tibiae and femora ; this, however, is not always a 
constant character ; in one of Mr. ^Wilkinson's specimens, which is 
undoubtedly E, diffusa, the hind tibiae and femora are formed as in E, 
decemguttata, and the latter insect varies in the characters of these 
parts in degree, and also varies considerably in size. A male specimen 
of Mr. Eye's, now before me, is placed by him as intermediate between 
the two species, and this specimen and the one above referred to, form 

« 

very good connecting links, and shew that, however far apart the ex- 
tremes of each series may seem, yet it may be very hard, if not impos* 
sible, to separate the species altogether. 

It is found under the same circumstances and in company with 
the preceding ; Addington and Shirley, in Cossus burrows. Mr. Chap- 
pell has taken it at sap of oak exuding from Qossus burrows in Dunham 
Park, near Manchester, with JE. decemguftata ; Mr, Beston has taken it 
at Stretford, near Manchester, flying over a wood yard ; it is deci- 
dedly uncommon. 

Although M. Brisout first gave a detailed description of JE. 
diffusa as a separate species, as above-mentioned, yet it must not be 
forgotten that it is the var. minor, elytris immaculatis of Waterhouse's 
Catalogue, and the E. fuacicollis, of Stephens ; the specimen from 
which it was originally described (taken by Mr. Waterhouse) was en- 
tirely testaceous, with dark thorax, and so it obtained its name. 

II. TibisB, at most, slightly dilated at base, intermediate ones often sinuate in male ; 
intermediate coxse moderately separate ; all the femora simple in both sexes. 

i. Upper- and under-sides entirely testaceous, or rufo-testaceous, unioolorous ; 
disc of thorax not darker than margins. (Occasionally these species 
have a dark spot or two towards the apex of the elytra, but this is usually 
deceptive, being caused by the folding of the wings against the semi- 
transparent elytra.) 

A. Species more or less oval and convex; anterior margin of thorax 
strongly emarginate. 

a. Antennss with the last joint broader than the penultimate. 

E. astiva, Linn. — This species may be distinguished by the large apical joint 
of the antennsB, which is always broader than the penultimate ; antennss unicolorous ; 
thorax with distinct, but not broad, margins, sides rounded, and somewhat narrowed 
towards apex ; there is often a round darkish spot on each elytron in this species, 
but it is usually deceptive ; all the tibiae simple in both sexes ; punctuation close 
and fine, but distinct. Length, 1 — 1^ lin. 

Very common in flowers everywhere, especially in hawthorn blos- 
som in spring. Mr. Chappell tells me that he has found the hxjm 
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plentiful in a nest of Bomhus lucorum, which he put into a tin, and 
from them reared a large number of the perfect insect in the fol- 
lowing spring. 

b. Antenna with last joint narrower than the penultimate. 

JS, melina, Er. — ^Easily distinguished from the preceding, which it most closely 
resemhles, by its much stronger and less close punctuation, the black club of its an- 
tennae, and its darker colour. Erichson says of this species that the " legs in both 
sexes are simple." Thomson says that the " male has the intermediate tibise sinuate." 
I have examined a number of specimens, and Dr. Power has kindly examined his 
series for me, and all these have the intermediate tibise simple : this is only one out 
of many points on which authorities are found at variance in this genus. 

Length, li lin. 

Found, like the preceding, in flowers, especially hawthorn, but 
much rarer. Bowdon near Manchester, Wimbledon Common, Cater- 
ham, Mickleham, Daren th, Amberley, Clay gate. Holm Bush, Dulwich, 
Bretby near Repton, &c. 

S. silacea, Er. — ^The largest species of the genus ; flatter than the two prece- 
ding species, with much wider and stronger margins to the thorax ; sides of thorax 
narrowed in front, contracted and almost sinuate just before posterior angles ; 
punctuation not so strong as in S. melina, but stronger than in E. astiva ; antenna 
unicolorous, last joint hardly narrower than the preceding ; apex of elytra truncate ; 
male with intermediate tibi» sinuate. Length, 2 lin. 

Very rare ; Mr. Champion has taken it at Aviemore at sap of 
birch (Thomson considers it as exclusively attached to flowers) ; it has 
also occurred at Braemar, and in a rotten birch stump at the foot of 
Cross Craig, near Camachgouran, Eannoch ; it seems to be exclusively 
a northern species. 

B. Species strongly oblong ; anterior margin of thorax almost straight, or 
feebly emarginate. 
a. Punctuation extremely fine, almost invisible. 

^. oblonffa, Herbst. — A light coloured species, easily distinguished from the 
two succeeding by its extremely fine and close punctuation ; side margins of thorax 
very distinct, especially in front ; sides of thorax more dilated in front than in the 
next two species, last joint of antenna distinctly narrower than penultimate ; male 
with intermediate tibiae sinuate. Length, 1^ — 1^ lin. 

Bare ; Dunham Park, in cracks of Scotch fir, Mr. Chappell ; 
Braemar, Shirley, sap of pine, Mr. Champion ; Shirley, under bark of 
felled pine, Mr. Eye. 

h. Punctuation distinct. 

S, lofi^la, Er. — Distinguished from the preceding by its stronger punctuation 
and dark, almost black, club of its antenna ; and from JS.Jlorea by having the an- 
terior margin of the thorax distinctly, though slightly, emarginate, by its rather 
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longer and narrower form, by the side border of the thorax being much broader, 
especially towards tlie base, and bj the dark club of the antenna ; male with anterior 
tibiae sinuate. Length, li — 1^ lin. 

Not a common species ; Nettlecomb (Somerset), Tilgate Forest, 
Esher, and other places in the London District. Found in flowers. 

E.florea, Er. — Rather a shorter and usually darker coloured species than the 
two preceding ; punctuation distinct ; anterior margin of thorax straight, with 
hardly a trace of emargination, sides of thorax narrowly bordered ; antenna uni- 
colorous, club not darker ; male with intermediate tibis sinuate. 

Length, 1 — 1| lin. 

Robin's Wood Eepton, Hampstead, Norwood, Cowley, Wimble- 
don, Wey bridge, Esher, Whitstable ; found both at flowers and sap. 
Mr. Eeston has taken it on Chat Moss, on Umhellifercs, Not an un- 
common species, but local. 

ii. Upper-side spotted or flecked with black ; darker portions often ill-defined ; 
sometimes the whole surface of a dark red unicolorous colour, with disc 
of thorax (except in immature specimens) darker than the margins ; 
under-side more or less dark. 

A. Sides of thorax gradually becoming wider for two-thirds or more of 
their length from apex, thence contracted to base, sometimes dis- 
tinctly sinuate at point of contraction. 

E. deletot Er. — Testaceous, with suture and apex of elytra usually dark, the 
dark colour at apex often enclosing two light spots ; it is a yery variable species, 
both in size and colour ; in Mr. Bye's series there is a specimen entirely of a light 
testaceous colour, and about f lin. in length, and several others that are very different 
firom the type ; these may easily be distinguished from specimens of A. teativaf which 
they somewhat resemble, by the shape of the thorax, which has its sides almost 
obliquely cut off from apex to within a third of base, and from thence contracted 
with a strong sinuation ; the last joint also of the club of the antennee is narrower 
than the preceding, whereas in A. astiva it is broader. Length, | — 1| lin. 

A very common species in fungi, especially boleti, near Lincoln, 
where it generally occurs in company with OyrophancB', it also is 
found at sap of oak, pine, &c. ; Mickleham, Darenth, Shirley, Lough- 
ton, New Forest, Eannoch, Aviemore, &c. Common, and generally 
distributed. 

B. parvula, Sturm. — A very dark species, often almost black with margins of 
thorax and elytra only lighter j sides of thorax almost as in S. deletOf except that 
they are slightly waved and uneven, which is a peculiar characteristic of this species ; 
before the base of thorax there is a strong sinuation ; in many respects it coknes 
close to JS. obsoleta, but may be easily distinguished from that species by its more 
flat shining appearance, dark colour, and by the more pronounced margins of the 
thorax and elytra, as well as by the shape of the thorax, and also by the fact that 
the intermediate tibiae of the male arc simple. Length, l^ lin. 
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A very local species, but somewhat plentiful where it occurs ; I 
have found it in numbers in Sherwood Forest with Mr. Matthews, by 
shaking faggots oyer a sheet, also a smaller Tariety by beating faggots 
of a species of Tilia (called "bass " by tjie country people) in Lang- 
worth Wood, near Lincoln ; Stretford, flying over old wood-yard, Mr. 
Iteston ; Aviemore ; Darenth, faggot stacks, Mr.' Champion ; also taken 
near Scarborough. It will be noticed that the habitat of this species 
is rather peculiar. 

JE. immunda, Br. — This species is very little known, and others are perpetually 
made to do duty for it in collections ; it is perhaps best distinguished superficially 
by the colour ; the apex of the elytra and the sides, for the greater part of their 
length, are suffused with dark colour, and the space of the elytra enclosed within is 
testaceous ; this, however, is not always the case ; the margins of the thorax are 
narrow, of the elytra yeiy pronounced ; the thorax is contracted towards base with 
a sinuation, and is as broad as the elytra without the margins, whicli make it appear 
narrower. From JS. deUta, which it approaches in some points, it may be distin- 
guished by its colour and the darker club of its antennae ; from JS. obsoleta^ with 
which it is most often confounded, it may be separated by its broader form, and by 
haying the last joint of the antannsB about as broad as the penultimate, whereas, in 
JE. ohsoUta it is distinctly narrower ; the thorax also is slightly more contracted at 

base than in the latter species. Male with intermediate tibise sinuate. 

Length, 1^ lin. 

A very rare species. Mr. Champion has taken it at sap of birch 
at Aviemore and Invercannich, Scotland, and Messrs. Wilkinson and 
Lawson at Scarborough. 

S, varitgatat Herbst. — A very distinct species of a dark red-rust colour, with 
transverse eyenly rounded thorax, which is strongly contracted at base, the base 
being much narrower than the base of elytra ; the sides show no trace of sinuation ; 
each elytron has a strong blackish spot in the centre, and a smaller and more obscure 
one at apex ; punctuation distinct, rather strong ; male with intermediate tibiss 
simple. Length, 1^ lin. 

A very rare species ; Aviemore, Scarborough, Surrey ; found at 
sap or under bark. 

S. obtoUtay Fabr. — One of the most difficult species of the genus to de^rmine ; 
▼sriable both in size, colour, and to a certain extent in structure of thorax, and in 
oonsequenoe often confounded with other species ; the elytra are, as a rule, obscurely 
marked with dark patches, but occasionally the whole insect is of a reddish colour, 
and may in that case be confounded with species belonging to the first group, as B, 
Jlorea ; from this species small unicolorous examples of ^. ohsoleta may be distin- 
guished by the plain emargination of the anterior margin of the thorax, and by the 
dark club of the antennas ; from E. pusilla, which it often closely resembles, S. 
ohsdeia may be distinguished by the emargination being much less, by its truncate 
elytra, more rounded sides, and narrower margins of thorax, and by the dark club 
of its antenn« ; frx>m other neighbouring species, such as E. parvula, it may be 
•epamted by the sinuate intermediate tibits of the male. Length, i — 1^ lin. 

I 
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Shiere ; Burnt Wood, Staffordshire ; Dunham Park, Manchester, 
under chips in the midst of exuding sap ; New Forest ; Darenth ; 
Oossus trees in Addington Park ; Aviemore and Forres ; not an un- 
common species, but local. 

B. Sides of thorax strongly rounded in front ; not contracted behind. 

JS. negleeta, Sturm.^-One of the most distinct species of the genus ; like S, 
parvula in colour, dark, with the margins of thorax and elytra light ; easily distin- 
guished by its Tery narrow thorax, which is twice as broad as long, rounded in front 
and not contracted at base ; base fully as broad as the base of the elytra ; elytra 
narrowed towards apex ; punctuation strong, almost rugose. Length, 1^ lin. 

Very rare ; in Mr. Eye's collection there is one specimen with 
no locality attached ;* Dr. Power possesses one or two specimens from 
the Holt (Selborne) ; in Mr. Champion's collection it is not repre- 
sented ; in Mr. Eye's collection there are two doubtful specimens 
placed on one side under JE. neglecta ; one appears to be rather an ab- 
normal E, parvula, and the other, except as regards size, agrees in 
many points with the description of E, pygmcsa, Er., which has not 
hitherto been recorded as British (Stephens' E. pygmaa being only 
E, asfiva) ; whether, however, it really belongs to this species has 
yet to be ascertained. 

C. Sides of thorax almost parallel, at most very slightly contracted at base. 

E. pusilla, Er. — A long and rather narrow species, distinguished by the anterior 
margin of the thorax being very strongly emarginate, and the anterior angles in 
consequence very prominent, by the very slightly rounded almost parallel sides of 
the thorax, and by the rounded apices of the elytra ; the elytra usually present 
more or less cloudy dark markings, and the disc of the thorax is generally darker, 
but pale examples are very common ; these, however, are easily distinguished by the 
aboTC characteristics, and by the fact that all the tibiss of the male are slightly 
curved, and the intermediate ones very strongly sinuate. Length, li lin. 

A common species at sap, and under bark of stumps of felled 

trees, pine, oak, &c., both in England and Scotland. 

S. angustulay Er. — Very distinct, easily separated by its narrow, oblong form, 

long, parallel-sided, almost quadrate thorax, and dark rufous, sometimes almost 

black colour ; out of a series of eighteen examples that I have before me, there is 

one entirely testaceous, but this is evidently an immature specimen ; from small 

examples of E. pusilla this species may be distinguished by the dark club of its 

antennae, and also by the fact that the thorax is wider in front than behind, and 

the sides slightly converge to base in almost straight Lines ; in JS^utilla, as in 

all the other species of Epuraa, the posterior margin is wider than the anterior. 

Length, I — 14 lin. 

Very rare. Scarborough, Mr. Lawson and Mr. Wilkinson ; one 

specimen near Shiere, Dr. Capron ; one specimen under bark of beech 

in Dunham Park, Mr. Chappell ; Mr. Eeston has taken it by sweeping 

on Chat Moss. {To he continued.) 

"* This was an old specimeu from Mr. G. R. Waterhouse's collection. The " two doubtful 
specimens placed on one side nnderB. negUcta" were never supposed by me to have any relations 
with that insect ; they were simply put aside in a convenient space. — E. C. Rye. 
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LIFE-HISTORY OF BOTTS HTALINALI8, 
BY THE REV. J. HELLINS, M.A. (assisted by W. R. JEFFREY). 

On July 27th, 1883, Mr. "W. R. Jeffrey captured a female moth 
of this species, which deposited her eggs between July 30th and 
August 2nd ; the larvsB hatched August 11th, and on being supplied 
with leaves of various plants growing in the locality where the moths 
were flying, soon showed their preference for those of Centaurea nigra^ 
at once spinning little webs along the side of the midrib towards the 
stem ; they ate away the under-side, leaving the upper ctiticle un- 
touched, and thus making little transparent blotches, which showed 
where they were feeding ; they were, however, themselves so glassy 
and translucent, that they were most difficult to detect, and hence 
several were lost or destroyed in changing their food : they continued 
to grow till the beginning of October, and as it then became apparent 
that they would hibernate, Mr. Jeffrey supplied them with dry beech 
leaves, on which they soon constructed their tough hibernacula, and 
were afterwards placed out of doors with a potted plant of Centaurea ; 
about the middle of December, during mild weather, it was noticed 
they had nibbled some of the leaves, but the larvae themselves were 
not seen. In January, 1884, 1 received Mr. Buckler's stock of hiber- 
nating larvae, some ten or twelve in number, but did not examine 
them for some time : on March 8th I opened a little web, and found 
the enclosed larva quite dormant : soon after this they must have 
begun to feed again, for on March 19th Mr. Jeffrey found a Centaurea 
leaf nibbled asunder near some loose spinning of silk, and on the 
31st, I found similar indications of my larvae being at work ; on April 
7th, in the evening, I examined my growing plant of Centaurea^ and 
saw that I had three larvae alive and feeding, apparently still using 
their hibernacula for hiding places, and spinning short galleries from 
them to the tender young leaves just shooting out of the earth, the 
whole substance of which they ate in the usual way ; one of these 
larvae was about to moult : on May 8th I found them full grown, and 
during the next fortnight they spun gauzy cocoons, and became pupae 
during the first week in June ; unfortunately, I kept them too dry, 
and bred only one moth, June 27th ; Mr. Jeffrey's larvae were rather 
later in their dates, becoming pupae towards the end of June ; and he 
bred the moths July 5th — 13th, and again captured the moths flying 
at large on July 31st. 

The eggs are described as being deposited in little patches, some- 
what overlapping each other ; they are flat in form, of a pale honey 

I 2 
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colour, and bo transparent that the deTelopment of the lanrsB within 
could be plainly watched ; thus, in about a week the eyes could be 
seen, and in two or three days more the organs of the mouth were 
visible, and an undulatory motion of the whole body was set up, as if 
the larra was feeding on whatever fluid remained in the egg shell with 
it. The newly -hatched larva is glassy or translucent ; in about five 
weeks time it has become greenish, with black spots, and reminds one 
of the larva of 8. olivalis ; at about the age of two months, when 9 
or 10 mm. in length, they spin their hibemacula, which are very tough 
flat cocoons of roundish outline, some 10 mm. in length by 7 or 8 mm. 
in width, and made of thin but very close- woven pale grey silk ; the 
larvsB during hibernation seem to become dingy, for the one I ex- 
amined was reddish-brown in colour, with the spots large, prominent, 
and glittering, but as three-fourths of my stock did not feed again in 
spring, it may be this dingy colour which I noticed was not the colour 
of health during the hibernating stage. After the last moult I made 
notes of the larva at two dates ; in April, just as it was beginning to 
feed again, it was about 11 mm. long when at rest, 14 or 15 mm. when 
in motion, of shortish fat figure, stoutest about segments six and 
seven, and thence tapering dorsally in a curve to either end ; colour 
all over dull opaque white ; head horny, pale yellowish-brown, mouth 
darker brown, a small dark spot on the top of each lobe ; the collar, 
which covers the whole of the back of the second segment, paler than 
the head ; anal plate not distinguishable ; the usual dots small and 
black, placed on pale Indian-ink warts, which glitter brilliantly ; the 
front pair of the trapezoidals on each segment are on the largest 
warts, which are in outline stumpy pear-shaped, having the broad ends 
turned inwards towards one another, and the blunt stems pointed out- 
wards and backwards ; the hinder pair of trapezoidals are placed on 
paler and narrower warts (growing broader in figure on the hinder 
segments), which have their long diameter placed transversely ; each 
dot bears a pale brown bristle ; the dorsal vessel appears as an in- 
terrupted fine brown thread on the latter half of each segment, and 
there is a little transverse streak of the same tint at each segmental 
division, and also at the middle wrinkle of each segment ; the spiracles 
appear of the ground colour ringed with brown. 

Early in May the full grown larva is about 16 mm. long when at 
rest, and quite 22 mm. when extended in walking, 3 mm. wide at 
segment seven, where it is stoutest ; the colour is still dull opaque 
white, with perhaps the faintest tinge of green ; the dorsal region 
with a faint shade of black from the internal vessels ; the head very 
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pale reddish, with a dark dot on the top of each lobe, and another dot 
on each cheek ; the collar now with scarce any reddish tinge at all, but 
showing its dots distinctly, namely, a row of six small ones close to 
its front edge, about the middle on either side a double dot like a 
figure of 8, and then' a transverse row of eight dots varying in size, 
and lastly, a pair near the dorsal line just on the hinder edge ; the 
belly is now of a yellowish-white, the spiracles black, the thoracic 
legs rich brown ; the dots and warts just as before, perhaps more 
prominent, and as the lateral and ventral dots, as well as the dorsal, 
are all placed on shining warts, the e:ffect is striking. 

The cocoon is regular in figure, about 20 mm. long and 12 mm. 
wide, of very fine gauzy texture made' of white silk ; the pupa is 
slender, 13 or 14 mm. long, tapering gradually to the tail, the tip of 
which terminates in a long spike with square end, set with six long 
curled spines ; the pupa skin is glossy and shining, curiously orna- 
mented with tufts of hair ; on the back of each segment, just in the 
region of the sub-dorsal lines, there is a pair of tubercles, each set 
with a whorl of eight or ten harsh looking waved and curled hairs ; 
three of the anterior segments bear in addition each a pair of longish 
transverse ridges behind these tubercles, and closely set with shorter 
curled bristles, and on the sides of the two segments next the head 
there is a group of three or four small spine-bearing tubercles ; below 
the spiracles the abdomen is ornamented with tubercles bearing fewer 
and shorter bristles than those on the back ; the general colour is pale 
chestnut-brown, the wing-cases and some patches on the back of the 
front segments darker brown ; the bristles, which under a leus look 
like cocoa-nut fibre, are light brown : altogether, this is one of the 
most singular pupsB 1 have seen. 

Exeter: September 6th, 1884. 



DESCRIPTION OF THE LARVA OF SCOPARIA CEAT^QALIS. 

BY a£0. T. FOBBITT, F.L.S. 

On the 6th of April last I received from Mr. W. H. B. Fletcher, 
of Worthing, a sujpply of Scoparia larvae, with the information that he 
had collected them from lichens, '^ ofE a paling formed of oak-planks 
like sleepers ; many of the larvsB live far in the wood, probably using 
holes made by larvae of Dasycera sulphurella. They are easy to find, 
as they make a slight web over the lichen." Two days later, on the 
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8th, another batch of larysD reached me from Mr. Fletcher, which he 
had found in abundance on lichens on hawthorn twigs. The specimens 
were smaller and evidently younger than those from the oak-post 
lichens, but on a close examination I felt sure they were of the same 
species, as they appeared to differ only in the broad, transverse, whitish- 
grey streaks on each segment (described further on), seeming closer 
together, forming, indeed, a somewhat heart-shaped mark. Both lots 
of larvsB proved to be those of Scoparia cratcegalis. Specimens of the 
first batch I described on April 7th, as follows : — Length, about half 
an inch, of moderate bulk when at rest, but appears rather slender 
when crawling ; head and frontal plate highly polished, the former has 
the lobes rounded, and is narrower than the second segment, into 
which it can be partially withdrawn ; each segment is plump and 
conspicuously divided from its neighbours by the deeply cut divisions, 
and these, with the large raised glossy tubercles, give to the skin a 
somewhat rough appearance. 

Ground-colour dark olive-green, throwing into rather striking 
relief two whitish-grey, or cream-coloured, transverse streaks on each 
segment, the front streak being broader and larger than that behind 
it. On these streaks are situate the intensely black tubercles, which, 
being as broad as the streaks, appear to divide them into sections ; 
and the streaks are further divided by the dark, fine, thread-like, 
dorsal line : there are nn perceptible sub-dorsal lines, but an irregular 
greyish stripe extends along the spiracular region, and on each segment 
below this line is a small black spot : head and frontal plate, like the 
tubercles, of intense glossy black ; the small spiracles also black. 

Ventral area and pro-legs dingy dark olive-green, and on the 
outside of each of the latter a black spot ; anterior-legs encircled with 
black. 

They grew *very slowly, and it was not until the beginning of 
June that the last were full-grown. They were then nearly three- 
quarters of an inch long : the dorsal area had the ground-colour of a 
paler olive-green, but in other respects was the same as when described 
in April. Ventral surface and pro-legs olive-green ; the 5th and 6th 
segments had each three transverse black spots, and similar spots, but 
smaller and more irregular, occurred on others of the segments ; a 
black spot on the outer side of each pro-leg ; the anterior-legs 
encircled with black. 

Huddersfield : September llth, 1884. 
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NOTE ON A NEW NEPTICULA BRED FROM ROSE IN LANCA- 
SHIRE BY MR. HODaXINSON. 

BY H. T. 8TAINT0N, F.B.8. 

Mr. J. B. Hodgkinson lias been so fortunate as to breed three 
specimens of a brilliant Nepticula new to science, from larvsB found 
last autumn mining in the leaTes of roses, at Leyland, near Preston, 
in Lancashire. 

Mr. Hodgkinson's first impression was that he had simply de- 
tected a new locality for ^. eentifoliella^ which Mr. W. C. Boyd has 
repeatedly met with at Cheshunt ; but the very first glance I had of 
Mr. Hodgkinson*s specimens satisfied me (as it did also Mr. Boyd) that 
it was a very different species from eentifoliella. 

For this new species I would propose the name — 

Nepticula noDaEDfsoNt. 

It may be described as follows : 

Exp. alar., 2\ — 3 lines. Tuflb of the head black. Anterior-wings with the en- 
tire basal portion rich golden-brown (with no tinge of purple before the fascia), 
^Bdcia placed beyond the middle, nearly perpendicular, bright pale golden ; beyond 
the &8cia the apical portion is deep purple, with the cilia grey. There are two 
speoimeiis exactly alike, which both appear to be males. The third specimen is a 
female, and has the basal portion of the anterior wings paler, more bronzy ; the 
iSuoia is more of a silvery lustre, and rather obliquely placed. 

The mined rose-leaves, of which Mr. Hodgkinson has sent me 
specimens, are ordinary sized leaves, thus not to be mistaken for the 
leaves of Bosa spinosissima, which, moreover, does not grow at Leyland. 

It may, however, not be undesirable to mention that Mr. W. H. 
B. Fletcher has noticed near Worthing that the leaves of Bosa spino- 
sis9tma growing in very sheltered places '' well underneath the nut 
bushes '* were mined last autumn by the larva of a Nepticula which 
closely followed the margins of the leaf, and of which the mine 
seemed to be too small for either of the common rose-species. 

Lewisham : September Idth, 1884. 



ON PAETHENOOENESIS IN THE TENTRREDINIDM, 

BY P. CAMEBON. 

Since the publication, in 1882, of the first volume of my Mongr, 
Brit. Phyto. Hym., wherein I gave an account of what was known up 
to that time of the occurrence of Parthenogenesis in saw-flies, I have 
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been able to prove, experimentally its existence in tbe following 
British species : 

1. Nematus appendiculatus. — ^Females bred. 

2. Nematut ruflcomis, — Eggs were laid, but tbe larvae died very young. 

3. NematiM compressicomis. — Eggs were laid, but did not develop ; 

they were, however, certainly fertile. 

4. NemdttM cadderensis, — Males bred. 
6. NemattM conductus, — Females bred. 

6. CrcBsus septentrionalis, — Males bred. 

7. Orcesu8 varus, — One female bred. 

8. Cladius padi, — Males bred. 

9. CladitM rufipes, — Eggs laid, but did not yield the larvae. 

10. Ahia nitens, — Males bred. 

11. Trichioaoma lucarum. — Males bred. 

12. Hylotoma ustulata, — Eggs laid, but the larvae perished in them. 

13. Lophyrus pint, — Males bred. 

Glasgow : Sepitmher 15M, 1884. 



A SYNOPSIS OF THE CENTRAL AMERICAN SPECIES OF JOPPA, 

WITH DIAGNOSES OF NEW SPECIES. 

BY P. CAMERON. 

The following new species will be more fully described in Messrs. 
Godman and Salvin's " Biologia Americana-Centrali.'* 

JOFPA MELANOCEPHALA. 

FlavO'tesiacea ; capite, antennis, abdominis apiee tarsisque pos- 

teriorihus nigris ; alls flavo-hyalinis^ apice violaceis^ stigmateflavo. 

Long, 21 — 22 mm. 

Hah. : Panama, Volcan de Chiriqui, 2500 — 4000 feet ; Bugaba, 

800—1200 feet {Champion), 

JOPPA VAEIPES. 

FlavO'testacea^ antennia, vertice, abdominis apice, tarsis^femoribus 
proparte tibiarumque apice nigris ; alis flavo-JiyaliniSy apice Jumatis, 
stigmatejlavo. Long, 11 — 12 mm. 

Sab, : Panama, Volcan de Chiriqui, 2500 — 6000 feet {Champion), 

JOPPA MELANOSTIOMA. 

Flava, antennis, vertice, mesonofo, abdominis apice, geniculis pos- 
terioribus late tarsisque posterioribus nigris; alis flavo-hyalinis, apice 
funiatis, stigmate nigro. Long, 14 mm, 

Hab, : Bugaba {Champion), 
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JOFFA XANTHOSTiaMA. 

FlavOf antennis, vertices mesonofo, mesostemo, abdominis apice, 
tarsis^ poateriorihus tihiarumque posticarum apice nigris ; alis fiavia, 
apice fumatiSy ttigmate flavo, ^ . Long, 13 mm. 

Sab, : Cache, Costa Sica (JEtogert), 

JOPPA MACULICOBNIS. 

Flava, antennisy eapite posticey mesonoto, mesopleuriSy metanoH hasty 
abdominis apice, tarsis posteriorihus fomorihusque posteriorhuSy dimidio 
apicali nigris ; antennarum medio annulo alho ; alis nigrisy medio flavo- 
hgalinis. Long, 12 mm. 

Hah, : Volcan de Cliiriqui, 4000 — 6000 feet, in Panama 
(^Champion), 

JOPPA NIOBICEP8. 

Nigra, metathoracey abdominis segmentis 1 — 2, coxis, trochanterihus, 
femorihus tihiisqm proparteyflavis ; alis violaceiSy alho-maculatis. 

Long. 18-— »19 mm, 

Sah, : Volcan de Chiriqui, Vera Paz (Champion), 

JoppA EoaEBSi. 

Differs from J, nigriceps in the scutellum not being raised into a 
sharp peak in the centre, it being flat along its entire extent, and tra- 
versed by two or three carinsB ; in the 3rd abdominal segment being 
shorter than all the succeeding segments, it being longer than them in 
J, nigricepSy in the metathoracic areas being all clearly defined, and 
the pronotum not transversely striated. 

Sah. : Irazu, 6000—7000 feet, Costa Eica (JT. Sogers). 

JoPPA OENICULATA. 

NigrO'Violaceayfaeiey metapleuriSy abdominis segmentis 1 — 2, coxiSy 
trochanterihuSy femorihus tihiisque proparte flavis ; alis violaceiSy alho- 
faseiatis. Long, 16 — 18 mm. 

Sah. : G-ubilguitz, Vera Paz and Volcan de Chiriqui (^Champion). 

JOPPA XANTH08T0MA. 

Nigray ore, palpis, metathorace, coxis, trochanterihus,/emorihus pro- 
parteytibiis anteriorihus proparte posticisqtte {hasi excepto) flavis ; alis 
violaceisy alho-fasdatis. Long. 20 — 22 mm. 

Mah. : Guatemala and Panama. 

Jbppa eleganter. Smith, and J, pulchripennis, Smith, are referable 
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to Trogua ; the former = Tragus blandita, Cresson. Joppa maculosa, 
Smith, may be referred to Ichneumon. 

SYNOPSIS OF THE SPECIES. 

1 (9) Mesonotum without black. 

2 (8) Wings hyaline, black at base. 

3 (4) Head entirely black icelanocbphala, Gam. 

4 (3) Head only black aboTe. 

5 (6) Hind coxos entirely yellow, base of 2nd abdominal segment not black, ex- 

treme apex of hind tibisB only black yabipes, Cam. 

6 (7) Hind cox» entirely black, metanotum smooth, almost imponctate, abdomen 

longitudinally striated YABIOLOSA, Smith. 

7 (6) Hind coxae yellow, with two black spots, abdomen longitudinally aoiculate, 

metathorax longitudinally striated BLBO-ANTirLA, Cresson. 

8 (2) Wings entirely black ftjmifbknis, Cresson. 

9 (1) Mesonotum marked with black. 

10 (11) Wings entirely yellow aiabbnabb, Brull^. 

11 (12) Wings yellowish, a small &scia at base of radial cellule, metathorax with 

two short spines behind, petiole black sutubalis, Brull^. 

12 (15) Wings yellowish, the apex smoky. 

13 (14) Apex of tibiffi and stigma black insLANOSTi(]h]CA, Cam. 

14 (13) Apex of tibisB and stigma yellow xaitthostioma. Cam. 

16 (22) Wings yellowish, the base and apex black. 

16 (19) PleurcD entirely yellow. 

17 (18) Scutellum and base of metathorax black dboobata, Cresson. 

18 (17) Scutellum and base of metathorax yellow inobbta, Cresson. 

19 (16) MesopleuroD black. 

20 (21) Apex of hind femora black, apex of tibisB yellow icaculicobnis, Cam. 

21 (20) Apex of hind femora yellow, tibise broadly black hilabis. Smith. 

22 (27) Wings yiolaceous; the middle more or less hyaline. 

23 (26) Pro-, meso-thorax, and head black, femora broadly black. 

24 (25) Scutellum flat in centre, 3rd abdominal segment shorter than all the suc- 

ceeding together ^ Boobbsi, Cam. 

25 (24) Scutellum sharply peaked, 3rd abdominal segment longer than all the suc- 

ceeding together Ki(]hBiOBPS, Cam. 

26 (23) Pronotum and pleurss yellow, hind knees only black icodbsta, Smith. 

27 (22) Wings hyaline, apex and one or two fascia in the centre black. 

28 (33) Mesonotum entirely black. 

29 (30) Pleura entirely yellow, hind knees only black chibiqubnsis, Cam. 

30 (29) Pleurae entirely black, femora broadly black. 

31 (32) Metanotum black, a small fascia in middle of hind-wings... 

aBNiOTTiiATA, Cam. 

32 (31) Metanotum yellow, no fascia in hind- wings xakthostoma, Cam. 

33 (28) Mesonotum yellow, with three black longitudinal lines, metanotum spotted 

with black SuMiOHBASTi, Cresson. 

Glasgow : September f 1884. 
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ON THE PROBABLE EXTINCTION OF LTCMNA ARION IN BRITAIN. 

BY HEBBEBT OOSS, F.L.S. 

DuriDg the last five and twenty years, Lyccdna Avion has been 
gradually disappearing from its known localities in this country. 
This species was certainly extinct in Barnwell Wold, Northampton- 
shire, when I first visited that locality in June, 1865; and I was 
informed by the late Eev. W. Whall, then resident at Thuming, in 
that neighbourhood, that it had rarely, if ever, been seen in the Wold 
since the wet summer of 1860. 

I have not seen L, Arion in Q-loucesterhir6 since June, 1877, nor 
have I heard of its occurrence in that county since 1878 ; and now we 
learn, from Mr. BignelPs note in the last number of this Magazine, 
of the disappearance of this species from its head-quarters on the 
south coast of Devon. It seems highly probable, therefore, that in 
the course of a few years, " the large blue," like " the large copper," 
will be numbered amongst the. extinct butterflies of the United 
Kingdom. 

In the last week of June, 1876, 1 spent a few days in Gloucester- 
shire, and on the 26th of that month I first had the pleasure of seeing 
i. Arion on the lining. The scene of this event was an old disused quarry 
in the Cotswolds, not many miles from Stroud, and at an elevation 
of over 700 feet. Although there was a considerable extent of wild 
land in the locality to which I am referring, on the same geological 
formation, and with an identical flora, L. Arion appeared to be confined 
to a space of about an acre or less ; but within this limited area it 
was not uncommon, and in the course of an hour I netted upwards 
of a dozen specimens. On the hill-sides in this locality wild thyme 
was most abundant ; and in addition to Lotus comiculatus, Hippocrepis 
comosa, and other common Leguminoaa, there were occasional patches 
of the local Astragalus hypoglottis, together with the sweet-scented 
little musk orchis, Herminium monorehis. 

After spending an hour or so on the hiU-sides, and in the old 
quarries, I entered a beech- wood at no great distance, and having 
traversed it for more than two miles I arrived in some open sunny 
glades, where there was an abundance of flowers, especially wild 
thyme.. Here L. Arion was far more plentiful than on the open hills 
or in the quarries, and was, moreover, not confined to such a limited 
area, specimens being met with over an extent of ground more than a 
mile in length. 

In the open glades of this old beech-wood as many as three or 
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four specimens of L. Avion were sometimes to be seen at the same 
time, flying gently about, or settling on the thyme, and they were 
accompanied by numbers of Lyccsna AlexU, and by a good many L. 
Adonis and i. Ageatis, I boxed seTeral female L, Arion, in the hopes 
of getting ova, but did not obtain any. Amongst the other insects 
noticed in this wood were Chelonia plantaginis, Platypteryx unguietda, 
JEpTiyra Irilinearia, Melanippe montanaia^ and Acidalia omata. 

In the end of June, 1877, 1 again visited Gloucestershire, and 
stayed from the 25th to the 29th of the month, in a farm house about 
two miles distant from the localities in which AHon had occurred in 
the preceding year. I was delighted to find that the species occurred 
in both localities more plentifully than in 1876, and was even more 
widely distributed in the open spaces in the beech-woods extending 
for a distance of nearly two miles.. 

On the 29th June, 1877, the day on which I left the district, L, 
Avion was commoner than on any previous occasion, and although 
many specimens were worn, others, both (J and ? , were just emerging 
from the chrysalis, so that in this species there appears to be a succes- 
sion of specimens during June and the early part of July. 

In June, 1878, I heard from Mr. Marsden, of GHoucester, that 
JO, Avion was very rare that year ; and from that time to the present 
he has been unable to report to me the capture of a single specimen. 

Last year, after an interval of six years, I was again staying in 
the neighbourhood of Stroud, from the 18th to the 26th June, and 
visited the old localities on every day when the weather was fine and 
calm ; but neither on the hills, in the old quarries, nor in the beech- 
woods, did I see a single specimen of L. Avion, Not only were there 
no L, Avion, but L. Adonis and Agestis were both conspicuous by 
their absence ; and with the exception of a few Ckovtohius Pamphilus 
and a casual Lyaena Alexis, insect-life seemed almost extinct. I 
could scarcely realize that I was in the same locality as that which I 
had left in June, 1877, so full of life ! 

There seems to be no satisfactory explanation for this sudden 
disappearance of L, Avion from these localities in the Cotswolds. 
It has been suggested by some persons acquainted with the district, 
that the apparent extinction of the species may be attributed to the 
practice of burning the grass on the hill-sides for the purpose of 
improving the pasture. Had the herbage on these hills been burnt 
for the first time in 1878, it might, with some reason, have been con- 
sidered the probable cause of the extinction of L, Avion ; but as the 
practice of burning the grass is not a new one, but has, as I have been 
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informed on local authority, existed from time immemorial, it cannot 
be accepted as a satisfactory explanation for the sudden disappearance 
of this butterfly. But even assuming that the disappearance of Z. 
Avion might be due to this cause on the hills, commons, and sheep- 
walks, both in the Cotswolds and in Devonshire, that would not 
account for the extinction of the species in the open spaces in the 
beech-woods, where, of course, from the nature of the surroundings, 
the burning of the grass has never been practised. Other persons 
have suggested that the extinction of L, Avion is due to the rapacity 
of collectors. This, I believe, may probably be the case where the 
species is confined to such a limited area as in the locality which I 
first described ; but it seems incredible that an insect which was as 
common in 1877 as I have reported it, and which was distributed over 
an extent of ground nearly two miles in length, could have been 
suddenly exterminated. 

It seems more probable that the sudden and total disappearance 
of i. Avion from the locality in which I found it so plentiful in 
1877, may have been due to an unprecedented succession of mild 
winters, ungenial springs, wet and cold Junes, and other unfavoura- 
ble meteorological conditions, rather than to the burning of the grass 
— which, at least in one locality, had never been practicable — or the 
rapacity of collectors which could scarcely have been equal to the 
task of the extermination of nearly all the " common blues " and 
other species, which, together with Avion, had been plentiful in the 
same localities in 1877. 

Surbiton, Surrey : 

September 8M, 1884. 



Note on second hrood of Argynnie Uuplirosyne and Selene. — As I haTe met with 
the second brood of A. Selene bo early as August ISth of this year, I am now in- 
clined to think that the specimen of A, JSwphrosyne taken on August 1st {cf. Ent. 
Mo. Mag., xxi, 88) may have been one of the second brood. Can any of your readers 
give us information with respect to the second brood of the latter species ? 

The Luzula on which I found A. Selene congregating was L. campestris var, 
congeeta, Sm. ; how it came to be printed L, glotnerata I cannot imagine.* — E. N. 
Blooicfibld, GuestUng : September let, 1884. 

DeilepMla lineata at Dover, — A fine specimen of this insect was picked up 
sear here by a working man yesterday morning ; it was given by him to Mr. Davis 
of this town, in whose cabinet it vrill find a resting place. It was shown to me 
alive, and may be worth a record in your Magazine. — Sydney Wbbb, Maidstone 
House, Dover : September I9th, 1884. 

* Through an unfortunate editorial lapms.—ET>B. 
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A notice of Coleophora paripennella at Kennington in 1851. — Just a third of a^ 
century ago, my friend, Mr. William Thomson, who was then liying at Brixton, 
brought me some ccuesy which he had found on an old wooden fence at Kennington, 
and he assured me there were more where these came from. 

The cases he brought were different from any with which I was then acquainted, 
though I certainly apprehended they must belong to some species of the genus 
Coleophora — their position on the fence was described to me as different from the 
ordinary pose of the Coleophora cases, with which we were then acquainted. 

I resolved, therefore, to visit the fence myself, and see the cases in situ ; and 
having been furnished with a plan of the locality, I had no difficulty in finding the 
identical palings — open palings, about four or five feet high. I found the cases 
plentiful enough, lying well-nigh flat to the surface of the paling, some on the outer 
side, but more on the sides of the openings of the palings. I had been at work 
about half-an-hour, when I found that Mr. James Francis Stephens (then living 
in the Foxley Koad, Kennington) had come on the same errand as myself, and 
was busily picking these cases off the fence. I believe at the time we had neither 
of us the slightest notion what species these cases would produce. 

I am sorry that I have no record of the date of this visit to the palings at Ken- 
nington, but it was in 1851, and I think probably in the month of March. 

On the Slst May the perfect insects began to emerge — they were Coleophora 
paripennella, at that time a great rarity, and in very few collections. Only six came 
out on the Slst of May, but early in June they came out more freely, and for several 
days I bred some twenty or thirty a day ; the last came out on the 20th of June, 
and I then found that 1 had set out 224 specimens of this hitherto rare insect. 

How many cases I collected on that visit to the palings at Kennington I cannot 
say, but as I no doubt distributed many cases amongst my friends, it seems probable 
that my total haul of cases would be little short of 500 ; Mr. Stephens I know col- 
lected a goodly number, and it is probable that other entomologists had also been 
put upon the scent by Mr. Thomson, and had taken their fill. 

Behind the fence grew a somewhat stunted hedge, on which my notes are some- 
what at variance, it was, however, either hawthorn or sloe. When the larvss had 
been feeding the previous autumn that hedge must have been a curious sight. 

1 believe some years elapsed before we became familiar with the feeding larviB 
of C. paripennella^ the large lateral appendages to the case of the feeding larva 
giving it a very different appearance to the case of the hibernated larva. 

I was told the other day that the larva of C. paripennella was solitary, yet I 
think had my informant seen that hedge at Kennington in the autumn of 1850, he 
would scarcely have applied that epithet to the scores of larvae he would have seen 
there. — H. T. Stainton, Mountsfield, Lewisham, S.E. : September 6th, 1884. 

Note on Aciptilia microdactt/lus. — It has been stated that the larva of A, mi' 
crodactylus feeds in or on the flowers of Hupatorium cannabinum j I feel quite 
certain that it feeds in the stem immediately below. In many cases the plants 
attacked can be at once distinguished, from the dwarfing of the central head of 
blossoms, caused by the attack of the larva on the terminal portion of the stem 
haying been made when it was tender, so that the side bunches of flowers overreach 
it. In ordinary circumstances the head of blossoms is all on the same plane. When 
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the Bfcem is attacked lower down, where it is harder, the blossom is not affected. If 
the larva fed on the flowers and afterwards entered the stem, I doubt Tery much 
whether there would be any swelling in the stem, as the plant has ceased to grow 
when in full bloom. Yesterday I found a larva in a stem that was not in flower, 
and I doubt very much its having come from another plant. In some plants I have 
been able to see a small hole above the joint, where I should think the larva first 
entered ; and the reason why the hole below is so much larger is evidently to enable 
the larva to turn out its frass. — G-. C. Bignbxl, 9, Clarence Place, Stonehouse, 
Plymouth : August 27th, 1884. 

[The history of this species was detailed by the late Mr. Buckler, in vol. xii of 
this Magazine, pp. 234—236. He found the larvsB in the stems, even in a very 
young stage, but his account was not drawn up absolutely ab ovo ; so far as it goes 
it agrees altogether with Mr. Bignell's observations. — Eds.]. 

Ennomoi alniaria Cautumnaria) at Deal. — Last evening, about 10 p.m., when 
returning from sugaring on the sandhills with Mr. Powell, I bad the good fortune 
to capture two lovely B, alniaria at light. I have since taken another at rest. The 
three specimens are females, and I have already obtained ova. — C. Fbnk, G-lynde 
House, Deal: September ISth, 188^ 

Lavema Langiella at Chethunt, — About five years ago I noticed in my garden 
some empty mines in the leaves of Circaa lutetiana, which I supposed had belonged 
to Atychna terminella ; but until this year could not find one still tenanted. Last 
May, however, I succeeded in getting a few larvs, from which, somewhat to my 
surprise, I bred a couple of Lavema Langiella. Both specimens have a good many 
white scales scattered round the anterior-wings. — W. 0. Boyd, Cheshunt : Septem- 
ber IBthy 1884. 

Nimagriafulva on ruthes. — I find that by examining the rush-stems at night 
with a lantern I can obtain as many N.fulva as I like, for they seem to be very 
common this year. One evening, when waiting to visit my sugar, I thought I 
would light the lantern and look round the rushes in the marsh. I found four that 
time perched about half way up the rushes. If touched, they immediately fell, 
pretending to be lifeless, but I have noticed them to propel themselves downwards 
through the grass by an almost imperceptible motion. I worked them up in my 
spare time on other evenings since. Two or three out of a dozen appear to be 
females. — Chas. G. Babbstt, Jun., Pembroke : August 2l8t, 1884. 

Chreat abundance of Tipula and Vanessa cardui. — I suppose you are deluged 
with notes recording the excessive abundance of Tipulcs and V. cardui. The 
starlings, here, stuff themselves with the former all day long ; and the latter throng 
together in warm sheltered nooks, sunning themselves on Inula dysenterica. — A. £. 
XiATOir, Osmington, Weymouth : September 20M, 1884. 

[The above may be taken as indicating facts that must be patent to all entomo- 
logists, at any rate in the south of England : but what is the condition with regard 
to CoUas Mdusa and Hyale ? — Eds.] 
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Hydrohiut aneu$: change of name, — Until reoenUji two species had been 
mixed in European collections of Hydrophilida under the name of Hffdroliut 
<Bnent, G^rm. One of these occurs in our country, and is recorded at present 
in our Catalogues as Paracymu* aneus. Sahlberg has lately pointed out the con- 
fusion, and has proposed the trivial name of nigro-aneut for our species, which will, 
therefore, now stand as Paraeymue nigro-aneus, Sahl. The true jET. aneus, Qerm., 
is a rather smaller and narrower insect, with paler legs and palpi ; it is common in 
brackish waters in Southern Europe, occurring also in the Paris district, so that it 
may possibly be found in this country. Although the two species are superficially 
yery similar, the structure of the antennsB is different ; I am, indeed, strongly in- 
clined to the opinion that the two will have to be generically separated, for while 
there are nine joints in the antennss of Paraeymtu nigro-aneus, SahL, I can only 
find eight in those of H, csnevs, Gterm. The specimen of thi& latter that I have 
mounted in balsam, in order to ascertain the fact, has not, however, made a veiy 
successful preparation, so that I do not feel quite satisfied on the point. — D. Shabp, 
Southampton : August dOth, 1884. 

Blapt mortisaga at Hitchin. — On July 22nd, a friend brought me two beetles 
alive which he had caught in a trap in his cellar, and which he thought were 
different to the ordinary cellar-beetle (B. tnucronata). On examination they proved 
to be Slaps mortisaga, I have now taken all the British Blaptida in this neigh- 
bourhood, viz., B, mortisagay Hitchin, two specimens; B. mucroneUa, Hitchin, 
abundant ; B. similisy Firton, rather common. — John Habtlby-Dubbant, Bancroft 
House, Hitchin, Herts. : September IS^A, 1884. 

Amarafuscay Dj.y at Doncaster. — ^Among a number of beetles recently collected 
for me from beneath stones at Doncaster by a non-entomological relation, and which 
I found awaiting my arrival there in a pickle-bottle with a piece of wet rag as 
" cover," I was pleased to find a single specimen (a male) of this scarce species, 
which had survived several days' imprisonment in the said bottle, while having for 
companions principally Pterostichus vulgaris and Harpalus rufioomit. — JoHK W. 
Ellis, 101, Everton Boad, Liverpool : August 31«^, 1884. 

The British species of Laccohius. — Upon reading Dr. Sharp's remarks on 
these insects in the September issue of this Magazine {cf, Ent. Mo. Mag., xxi, 85), 
I examined my own specimens very carefully, and find I have examples of all 
the four species he describes. L. sinuatus, Motsch. (= L, nigriceps, Th.), of 
course carried away the palm in point of numbers, but was approached very closely 
by L. alutaceusy Th., of which I took several specimens near Bognor in April of the 
present year. I do not seem to have this species from any other locality ; it is pro- 
bably very local. Of X. minutusy Sharp, I could only find one example, without 
note as to locality, &c., but probably also from Bognor. L. bipunctatus, Th., I took 
plentifully from ditches on Selsea Bill in April, and also, more sparingly, near 
Aylsham, Norfolk, in June ; considering it to be pnly a varying form of the common 
species, however, I unfortunately neglected to mount more than two or three exam- 
ples. My solitary specimen of X. minutus has distinct traces of the white spot on 
the apex of the elytra, which is so conspicuous in L. bipunctatus ; has Dr. Sharp 
noticed this in his series ? The punctuation of the thorax, however, is essentially 
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different, and tlie distinotions between all the four speciefl, indeed, are so well 
marked as to render it somewhat surprising they should so long hare been over- 
looked. — ^Thbodobb Wood, 6, Selwyn Terrace, Upper Norwood, S.E. : Septem- 
ber 2nd, 1884. 

AddUiofU to the Hemiptera of the Hiutingt district. — During a short stay at 
Hastings at the beginning of August, I was fortunate enough to add the following 
three species of Hemiptera-Heteroptera to the list of 242 species already recorded 
from that neighbourhood. 

Heneetarie laiiceps, — A tolerably numerous colony at Bulverhythe, at the roots 
of Tarious plants and amongst dShrU ; the species was extremely local, being con> 
fined to a few square yards of ground at the base of a low cliff ; it was only just 
arrlTing at maturity, and many were in the lanral condition, in which they are of a 
pale ochreous colour. 

Teratocorie antennatus. — A single s})ecimen on the sand hills at Camber, at the 
roots of Ptttmma arenaria. This insect has apparently been recorded hitherto only 
from Wicken Fen and Beigate. Much searching failed to discover a second speci- 
men of the imago, though I saw what I imagine to be the larval form. 

Sigara Scholtzii, — Plentiful in a pond near Ghiestling Church ; I could have 
taken any number ; they were to be had only by scraping the net round the roots 
of patches of rushes growing on the margins of the pond. — E. A. Butlbb, 7, Turle 
Boad, Tollington Park, N. 

Lype reducta, ffagen; an addition to the British Trichoptera. — On August 
27th, I and Mr. J. J. Xing made an excursion to Wey bridge. The weather was cold 
and damp, and the sudden change seemed to have rendered insects torpid, for very 
few were to be seen. When sweeping the banks of the Thames opposite Weybridge, 
I captured a single Lype, ^ , which, in the form of the " dorsal plate," and of the 
apices of the inferior appendages (as detailed in the " Ee vision and Synopsis," p. 
424, pi. xlv), agrees with L, reducta. A second visit to the locality (this time in 
company with Mr. K. J. Morton), on the 11th inst. — a glorious day — resulted in 
the finding of several L. ph<Bopa, Steph., but in nothing that can be considered X. 
redwsttt. The distinctive characters between the two are undoubtedly slight ; 
moreover the form of the '' dorsal plate " in L. phaopa is decidedly variable ; yet 
I have seen nothing purely intermediate. If it should prove that the two are really 
not distinct, then L. sinuata, McLach., of which I have seen only two individuals 
(one from Austria, the other from Finland), will also have to be united with L, 
ph€Bopa, from which it is less distinct than is the form known as L. reducta. 

On each of these excursions, a few examples of Ithytrichia Idmellaris, Eaton, 
were captured ; this Hydroptilid has, I think, only been recorded as British from 
the original localities, viz. : Ashbourne and Bomsey. — B. McLachlan, Levdsham : 
September 16t.h, 1884. 

C€Beilius airieomis, McLach., near Cherisey, — On the 11th inst., when sweeping 
the short herbage on the banks of the Thames aboye Chertsey Bridge, close to the 
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water's edge, I found an example of this rare species of Ptoeidm in my net. C. 
atrieomU was described in this Magaane, vol. t, p. 196 (J«iiiary, 18G9), from 
several examples (two of whieb are before me) fonnd by the late Mr. J. C. Dale, at 
Freshwater, Isle of Wight, amongst rabbish in a dry ditch, on Norember 5th, with 
hoar-frost on the ground. Until now, it had not been re-discoTered in Britain, and 
was only otherwise known from a specimen taken in Holland, in Albarda's collection. 
Perhaps it is a truly autumnal species. My Chertsey specimen is slightly immature, 
and the head is greyish, rather than reddish-yellow, with the black suffusion (very 
conspicuous on the fore-part of the disc in the original examples) only slightly 
indicated. It appears to me that the words " articulo tertio ad apicem testaceo ** 
(relating to the antennae) in the original description inyolre an error, and that ** ad 
basin " should be substituted. Indeed, Kolbe, who probably drew up his diagnosis 
(Entom. Nachrichten, riii, p. 211) from the Dutch example, says, " drittes Glied an 
der Basis gelbbraun ;" he says also, " Kopf oben schwarz," which does not agree with 
the original examples, which have the head decidedly yellow in the middle of the 
disc ; but the black suffusion may possibly sometimes occupy the whole of the disc. 
On the same day I found two examples of Stenoptocus jtti^tnaticuSf Imhoff, 
between Weybridge and Chertsey, an addition to the few recorded British localities 
for this species. — Id. 



Entomological Societt op London. — AuffuH Gih, 1884 : J. W. Dunnino, 
Esq., M.A., F.L.S., President, in the Chair. 

Mr. Pascoe exhibited Lecaniutn (Pulvituiria) viti^y found by him on a vine at 
St. Heliers, Jersey. 

Mr. Durrant exhibited Blaps mortUcLga from near Hitohin, together with B, 
mucroTMtua and similU frt>m the same locality. 

Mr. Distant, in alluding to Cilix spinula, called attention to the extraordinary 
resemblance this insect bore when at rest to an Homopteron of the genus FkUa, 
Mr. Fitch alluded to the resemblance borne by the same insect to the excrement of 
birds. Mr. A. G-. Butler spoke concerning the resemblance borne by certain New 
Holland Lepidoptera {Homoptyche) to Homoptera, 

Mr. Pascoe exhibited a pretty Chalcid belonging to the Cleon^ida from Jersey, 
and remarked on its resemblance to certain Hemiptera, 

Mr. Billups exhibited the following Tenthredinida new to Britain, via., Campo- 
niscits apicalis, Brischke, from Weybridge, and Blennocampa aUernipes, K]ug,from 
Loughton : also a Chelogynus which he had found in the burrows of MaUHut 
morio at Chertsey. 

Miss E. A. Ormerod, in exhibiting a piece of hide perforated by the larv» of 
(Ettrus (or " worbles " as they are termed), called attention to the practical im- 
portance of the subject, and the desirability of preventing the deposition of the 
eggs, or their destruction before hatching. Mr. Distant concurred, and allnded to 
the loss occasioned by perforated hides. Mr. Fitch said the amount of damage oc- 
casioned was irregular and uncertain. Young short-horns seemed the most liable 
to attack ; whereas, mature Welsh and Scotch beasts soaroely suffered at all. Prof. 
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Biley aaid thftt in Illinois it was the praotioe to rub tlie backs of the cattle with 
mercurial ointment or kerosene oil in the late autumn, and this means was usually 
snooessfuL 

Mr. Waillj exhibited hybrids between Attaeus Boylei and A, Pernj^i, and be- 
tween Samia Ceeropia and S. eeanathi, but he could not persuade the sexes of 8, 
eeamoihi to pair. Likewise Crecula tH/eneitnUa from Madras, bred for the first 
time in Europe ; the silk appeared to be of little commercial ralue. Furthermore, 
he exhibited a long series of Attaeut Ailat, showing its Tariation in colour and size 
according to locality. 

The Secretary exhibited a photograph of Chrytopa perla sent by Mr. Bignell, 
and remarked on the apparent use of photography in illustrating neuration. He 
also exhibited, on behalf of Mr. McLachlan, specimens of Cecidomyiida bred from 
the galls on the roots of CeUtleya exhibited at the June meeting, and which were 
supposed to be wholly owing to the attacks of Isosoma orchidearum. Prof. Biley 
was of opinion that the flies would proye to be inquilines, and not the true makers 
of the galls. 

Mr. Boland Trimen sent notes on the habits of Platyehile pallida^ ¥.j as ob- 
•erred on the sandy sea-beach near Cape Town. During the day they bury them- 
selres in the sand, and are apparently only nocturnally active. 

Dr. Fritx Muller communicated a series of interesting not-es on the habits of 
South American Butterflies, and sent some South American fig-insects. 

Mr. A. 0-. Butler communicated a paper by Surgeon-Major Forsayth on the 
life histories of sixty species of Lepidoptera from Central India, and exhibited 
drawings in connection therewith. 



JEntomologieal collecting on a voyage in the Pacific (concluded from vol. xx, 
p. 225). — ^The "B^ingfisher" remained at Callao until the diet December, when she 
left, with the greater part of the Pacific fleet, for a cruise to the southward. On 
January 16th, 1884, we put into the roadstead of Arica, where we remained for 
neariy a week, leaving again on the 22nd. During this time I worked the strip of 
damp grassy land, which extends along the shore for some distance to the northward 
of the town, pretty assiduously for insects, but without much success. Nearly all 
the Lepidoptera that I met with were of common Caliao-forms, the only exception 
at all noteworthy being a specimen of the fine Deilephila Annei, Ghi^., of w{iich I 
previously possessed a pair from Coquimbo. I found also one or two larvsB of a large 
Macrotila, whidi were unfortunately ichneumoned. Butterflies were represented 
by about eight species, vis. : Pgrameie Car gey two " blues," a Theela, two PamphiltB, 
a Pyrgut, and a Thgmele, all common at Callao. A good many ordinary Pyralee 
and small Geometers were obtained by beating some cotton bushes near the sea, and 
a pretty and conspicuous Tinea — ^^not unlike Adela De Oeerella in size and marking, 
but more purplish in tint, and with short, densely ciliated, antennae — was plentiful, 
flying in the sunshine round the tops of the fig-trees ; and a small dark Eulepia^ 
found rarely at Callao, here abounded in wet places. Beetles were poorly represented 
by a dwarf 9 of the common Callao Q-oloJa^ and by a species of Phaleria, very like 
ours, found commonly under refuse on the beach. The hammer-headed shark, 
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Zygcana malleuSf was quite common in tlie roadstead, the doraal fins of four or flre 
individuals being often in sight at once, and a small, but fine, specimen of this most 
extraordinary fish was caught by one of our officers. 

Proceeding southwards, the fleet arrived at Iquique on January 23rd, and left 
again on the 26th. Here, although the whole country is as completely d^titute of 
vegetation as can well be imagined (save for a few Cacti) ,1 noticed Pyrctmeit Carye, 
a Pf/rffuSf and a small Agrotis^ in the course of a walk along the beach. 

The fleet reached Valparaiso on February 6th, having called in at Coquimbo 
for a day or two, en route. During our stay here of about a fortnight, I found 
plenty to do in the way of collecting, both in the neighbourhood of Valparaiso, and 
at El Salto ; the weather being beautifully fine, although the best part of the season 
for insects was over. Among the butterflies the fritillary Uuptoieta Horiensia, 
Blanchard, was by no means rare, especially at El Salto, and was a welcome addition 
to my collection. Its larva occurred in plenty on a wiry, viscid plant with blue 
flowers like those of a Campanula^ growing on the rail way -banks, but they were all 
small, and I failed to rear any to the perfect state. The two pretty Satyridm, 
Neomcenat Seroilia, Wallgr., and JV. caenongmphinaf Butler, were not scarce on the 
hills behind Yalparaiso, among the arborescent grass, but were usually much worn, 
especially the former. A good many moths, new to me, chiefly Geometra, were 
obtained by beating, and a specimen of the fine grey sphinx, Protoparce Eurglochut, 
Phil., was a very welcome addition. Larvss were generally scarce, though I again 
found those of Deilephila spinifascia in small numbers on the " Quilo." 

The "Kingfisher" left Yalparaiso on February 23rd for a short trip to 
Talcahuano, where we arrived on the evening of the 25th. Here the aspect of the 
country gives evidence of a much moister climate than that of Valparaiso and that 
farther north ; the hill-sides being clothed with fine and luxuriant forest, chiefly 
consisting of evergreen trees and shrubs : while in the direction c^ the large town 
of Concepcion (12 miles distant) and round the head of the Bay of Talcahuano, the 
land is generally flat, sandy, and marshy, with a copious growth of thistles, coarse 
grass, wild mint, reeds, &c. The common bramble forms a great part of the hedges, 
which were loaded with splendid blackberries, here neglected even by the boys : and 
in the woods, the beautiful and well-known climbing plant, Lapageria rosea (known 
in Chile as " Copigue ") is a frequent and conspicuous object, with its lovely 
crimson flowers. The whole surrounding country is very pretty and productive, 
wheat being the chief crop ; and, as during our stay of nine days the weather was 
all that could be desired, I had no reason to complain of any want of Buocess in 
collecting. 

I met with some twenty species of butterflies in all, the greater number occur- 
ring in damp fields at the foot of the hills behind Talcahuano, and on the banks of 
the railway to Concepcion. Of these, the most abundant was Colias Vautieri, Gu^., 
which literally swarmed, but was in such exquisitely fresh condition that, common 
as it is throughout Chil^, I could not resist taking a long series. Next in point of 
numbers came a beautiful little skipper of the genus CarterocephaUts (I think, C, 
HavomticulatuSf Blanch.) which I had never seen before, but which was so plentiful 
in certain spots among long grass, that I sometimes had four or five in the net at 
>nce. A small dusky-brown Pamphila (? P. fusca, Beed) was not rare on the 
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railway-bank with the commoner P.fulva And fasciolata^ but was noteasjto obtain 
in good order. PierU Blanchardiiy although not common, was finer and larger than 
those from. Coquimbo, &o., and I saw a stray Callidrycu Drya^ probably at its 
southern limit of distribution. Pyrameu Terpsichore (scarce, but in most lovely 
condition) and Cctrye were also represented, with Euptoieta Hortenaia ; and two 
worn specimens of Elina Flora, Phillipi, a pretty Satyrid, new to me, turned up in 
the marshes. On the hill-sides but few butterflies were to be obtained, except 
JBpinephele limonicUf Phil, (common, but worn), Coctei, Gtu4r. (abundant), and 
Pale* ?, Phil Mipparchia chilientitf G-u^r., a fine species, common at Coquinfto, 
was represented by two $ specimens, and Argynnie Cytheris was fairly plentiful, 
the specimens being very large and fine. 

Among the Heteroceray the greatest prize was the splendid Emperor-moth, 
Polythysana Andromeda, Philippi, which was sufBciently common for me to «e9 as 
many as twenty or thirty specimens during its brief period of flight from 10.50 a.m. 
to about 2 p.m. : but it careers over the tops of the trees in so wild and erratic a 
manner, that it cost me many a hard run, and much " waste of tissue," to obtain 
only four males in fairly good order. I was not able to meet with the $ , or the 
insect in any of its earlier stages. One specimen of the smaller, but very handsome, 
Hyperchiria erythrope, Blanch., was brought to me, and the curious little bluish- 
black Procrie melas, Q-u^r., was obtained in plenty, both by beating in the earlier 
part of the day, and flying briskly over the tops of the bushes after 3 p.m. Two 
HepialidcB (the plain brown Dalaca pallens, Blanch., and another) were picked up 
singly, and a very pretty Eulepia, somewhat like E. grammica, but larger, and with 
entirely black hind-wings (figured in the Atlas to Q^y's " Fauna Chilena " as 
Chelonia vittigera, Blanch.), occurred not rarely in slightly salt marshes. Large 
companies of the handsome larva of Macromphalia chilensU, Felder, reminding me 
of those of our Clisiocampa castrensis, were found feeding on several plants and 
shrubs, but they were exceedingly difficult to rear in confinement. 

NoctucB were represented, among others, by the widely distributed Leucania 
unipuncta and Heliothis armiger (the latter appears to be a very common Chilian 
insect), and by several species of Agrotis {8aucia,fennica ?, and a very fine species 
not unlike our A. valligeray occasionally beaten out of thatch). Plusia n«, G-uenee, 
hilohay Walker (one worn example), and the pretty yellow under- wing P, virgula, 
Blanch., were taken flying by day ; but the finest thing of the group was a very 
handsome insect not unlike a Catocala in aspect, expanding 2\ inches, of a general 
mottled iron-grey colour, with bright orange hind-wings, banded with black. I bred 
this from a hard oval Cerura-like cocoon found attached to a small bough, and 
obtained another specimen by beating, which method yielded at least 40 species of 
Oeometra, more than half of which were new to my collection. Among these were 
several large and handsome Ennomida, a fine Boarmia ?, near rhomhoidaria in 
aspect, but tinted with fulvous on the hind-wings (not rare), and, perhaps, the 
prettiest of all, the delicate sulphur-yellow Caberid, Syllexis lucida, Butler. Pyrales, 
Tortricet, and TinecB were not numerous, but a few fine species of the two latter 
groups turned up, among others a pair of the beautiful blood-red PachyphoBnix 
9anguinea, Butler (Trans. Ent. Soc, 1883, p. 81). 

Coleoptera were not as a rule plentiful, but I obtained a large dung-chafer, 
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MegcUhopa villosay Esch., the briliiant blue and coppery Cardbust CerogloMU* 
chilensiSf and (through the kindness of a non-entomological resident of Talcahuano) 
a fair pair of the enormous brown Prionidy Amallopodes tcahrosut, Lequien, a fine 
BolboceruBf and a specimen of the large and curious Molorchid Longioom, Calli' 
tphyris macroptis^ Newm. A few Heteromera and small CarabidcBf &c., mostly of 
species not preyiouslj met with by me, occurred under stones, and a fine black and 
white Otiorhynchid weevil was plentiful, crawling on dry bramble stems. 

We left Talcahuano on the evening of March 5th, and next morning anchored 
o% the little town of Lota, famous for its coal-mines, the most productive in Chil^. 
The roadstead is protected to the northward by a well-wooded promontory, which 
is partly occupied by the beautiful park and gardens belonging to a wealthy Chilian 
lady, Madame Cousino. I spent two or three hours in these gardens, and, the 
morning being very fine, common butterflies were attracted in swarms by the prO" 
fusion of geraniums and other flowers. Among these I had the pleasure of taking 
a small series of Eroeasa chilensis, G-u6r., one of the most beautiful insects that 
Chile produces. It somewhat resembles our Anthocharis cardaminet, but is much 
larger, with the apical half of the fore-wings deep black, enclosing a large oval 
transverse spot of bright orange. Nearly all the specimens that I took were ^ , in 
splendid order ; they appeared partial to the flowers of a species of Lantana^ and, 
their flight being comparatively slow and feeble, they were easy enough to catch. I 
saw a good many ^ of Polythysana Andromeda in the gardens, but failed to take 
any. We left the same evening, and after a brief stay at Valparaiso, arrived at 
Coquimbo on the 12th, at which post we remained until May 14th, when we finally 
left under orders for home. 

Insects had become decidedly scarce at Coquimbo by the middle of March, and 
decreased in numbers every day. I managed, however, to find enough larv» of 
Callidryas Dry a on the low Cassia bushes to produce a very fine series, and to 
obtain a few JBomhyces and Noctua new to me : notably, a pretty little Heliophohfu, 
which occurred sparingly under stones on a sandy plain, in company with several 
species of Ayrotis, including our familiar A. suffiisa and saucia. Eulepia ? vUtigera 
was plentiful at the end of March, but was only to be obtained in any numbers by 
wading knee-deep in a marsh, swarming with most ferocious mosquitoes, and smel- 
ling anything but agreeable when the mud was stirred up. The larv»-and pups of 
this moth were to be found here, the former feeding on a species of rush ; I also 
took the handsome £mperor-moth, Hyperchiria Acharon, Butler, at rest in the 
marsh. As before, the pups of Papilio Archidamas could be obtained in aln\ost 
any number, attached to rocks and Cac^u^-stems, those of Alamis polioides being 
almost equally common under stones. 

We stayed at Valparaiso from May 15th to 18th, when, however, I did not 
collect any insects myself : though I was enabled, through the kindness of some 
entomological friends, to add to my collection several conspicuous Chilian butterflies 
and Bomhyces which I had not been able to meet with. On the 22nd, we reached 
Corr&l, the port of Yaldivia — a most promising looking spot — but as we remained here 
only until the morning of the 24th, and it rained heavily nearly all the time, I took 
nothing except a small Hepialus, 

Besuming our southerly course, we reached Fort Otway^ a fine harbour in the 
peninsula of Tres Montes, on the evening of May 27th, and lay there the ni^t. I 
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landed for an hour in the twilight, but was unable to penetrate into the denee and 
aaturated forest which surrounds the harbour, or to do anything except to pick up a 
few shells on the beaoh. Next day (28th), we crossed the stormy G-ulf of Pefias, 
and entered the Messier Channel, where we were at once in smooth water, the 
weather being fine for these regions, and the scenery on either hand most magnificent. 
We anchored for the night in Island Harbour, a singularly beautiful land-locked 
basin, barely large enough to allow the ship to swing. As there was an hour's day- 
light left, I landed and had a pleasant scramble among the dense woods, but 
obtained only a large cricket, and a pretty green Pentatomid bug, under bark. Ghray 
Harbour was reached at 1.45 p.m. on the 29th, and I spent the rest of the afternoon 
on shore. The beauty of this yery picturesque harbour is sadly marred by the fact 
that all the trees on the south side of the harbour for several miles haye been 
destroyed by fire (I think on the occasion of the visit of the " Challenger," in 
January, 1876), and nothing remains but a melancholy array of bleached, bare stumps, 
with a few green bushes springing up between them. Such a quantity of dead 
timber gave promise of at least a fair number of beetles, but two or three hours of 
tolerably hard work, produced only a small Atomaria, a LampyrU larya, and two 
specimens of a fine, flat, wiry-legged, pitchy-black beetle, I think related to Cucujua, 
&c. A bag of the genus Xylocorit was abundant under loose bark, but was usually 
immature. Passing through the " English Narrows," a lovely piece of scenery, but 
decidedly ticklish as regards navigation, at noon -the next day (30th), we reached 
Port Grappler in the evening, in time for a run ashore before dark. Here I got 
nothing beyond a few ferns (which were still in great profusion and beauty, although 
the winter was far advanced), but one of my messmates brought me a prize in the 
shape of a fine Geometer , li inches in expanse, with the usual lines handsomely 
marked in whitish on a rich sepia-brown ground : unfortunately, it was a little 
damaged in capture. After dark, we were visited by a canoe containing 10 Fuegians 
of all ages and both sexes, who remained alongside the ship for several hours. It is 
difficult to imagine a more striking picture of savagery than they presented, as they 
sat huddled round a small fire in the bottom of the canoe, nearly all of them being 
entirely naked, although the thermometer was down to 40°, with sleet and rain. 
Not one of them was as much as five feet in height, their skins being of a rather 
light tawny-brown colour, and with shocks of coarse, ragged black hair falling over 
their fiat, broad, beardless faces. They knew the English and Spanish names for a 
few commoner objects, and clamoured loudly for " tabaca " and " galleta " (ship's 
hiscnit), with which they were liberally supplied, as well as with old clothes, sailor's 
knives, twine, lucifer matches (of which they fully understood the use), and other 
articles : and they departed late at night, evidently well pleased with their reception. 
Next day (31st) we made a good run to Molyneux Sound, where we anchored 
at 3 p.m., and I went ashore for an hour ; but no insects turned up except a minute 
Tinea. On June 1st we started at daylight, and ran through the Guia Narrows, 
one of the grandest scenes in the Channel, at noon. Here the passage is contracted 
to less than a mile in width, the eastern shore being a series of colossal bluffs, rising 
sheer to a height of 2500 feet above the water, without a break, covered with snow 
more than half-way down, and most luxuriantly wooded in the lower portions ; the 
wertem nde, though not so high, is equally bold and precipitous, and even more 
ragged. ' Onr halting-place for the night was Puerto Bueno, a lovely little inlet 
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enclosed in an almost complete circle of snowy mountains, though its shores are 
comparatively low and open, and ajSord much better walking than usual. I spent 
the remainder of daylight on shore, but observed only a few grubs of a moderate- 
sized Lamellicom beetle, and a minute Helix, Mussels of excellent quality were 
abundant, and were brought on board and devoured in almost incredible quantities. 
We left at 6 a.m. on the 2nd, and the day being clear and still (a very rare circum- 
stance here) we were at last able to fully appreciate the wild grandeur of the 
unrivalled scenery of the western Channels of Patagonia. The Cordillera of 
Sarmiento, a snowy range of mountains on the mainland, over 6000 feet high, was 
seen to great advantage : its summits being broken into the most extraordinary and 
fantastic shapes, and every valley filled with a deeply crevassed glacier, of the most 
lovely blue tint : while away to the southward, Mount Bumey, a grand, solitary, 
truncated pyramid, 5800 feet high, appeared to close up the Channel in that 
direction, the whole forming a scene of indescribable magnificence, never to be 
forgotten. We put into Isthmus Bay for the night, but I did not land here : leaving 
again early next morning, the weather soon became thick and squally, and we were 
compelled to anchor in Otter Bay, among some small islands in Mayne Channel. 
Here we were weather-bound until the morning of the 5th : it rained and snowed a 
good deal, but I took advantage of a party going for mussels, to land on one of the 
islands, and to procure a few nice sea-shells. 

We entered Magellan's. Si^raits at 11 a.m. on the 5th, and anchored in Port 
Angosto, on the Fuegian shore, at 4 p.m., too late to land. This is a most beautiful 
harbour, extending inland about a mile, with a width of barely 250 yards, and 
completely shut in by wooded clifPs, 600 to 1500 feet in height. Leaving -again 
early next morning, with a strong breeze against us, we got as far as Fortescue Bay, 
on the Patagonian side of the Strait : here I landed, but got nothing whatever. 
Next day (June 7th), we rounded Cape Froward, the grand promontory which 
terminates the South American Continent, at 8 a.m., and reached the Chilian 
settlement of Punta Arenas (Sandy Point) in the afternoon. 

The weather had been steadily getting colder during our progress southward, 
and in the Straits of Magellan the country was covered with snow to the water's 
edge : at Punta Arenas everything was frozen hard, with ice on the pools and lagoons 
thick enough to admit of skating. In spite of this, in an afternoon's ramble, I 
found sundry Oeodephaga and Rhynchophora (mostly of species oblained here by 
me in December, 1880) abundant under logs of wood, &c., as were also the larv» of 
a species of AgrotiSf these being, like the beetles, quite lively. The pretty gieen 
Cardbus suturalis (not unlike a small C. auratus) occurred rarely, and I found a 
good many cocoons of a species of Macromphalia attached to the under-side of logs. 
The only Lepidopterous imago I saw was a small Geleohia ? hibernating in com- 
panies of seven or eight under bark. 

We left Punta Arenas on the morning of the 10th, having stayed only just long 
enough to procure coal, &c. ; but owing to contrary tides and short daylight, we did 
not get fairly out into the Atlantic until 9 p.m. on June 11th. After a somewhat 
rough passage, we arrived at Monte Video on the evening of the 21st. We stay 
here for four or five days, and then leave for St. Vincent, Madeira, and Plymouth, 
where we hope to arrive before the end of August. — J. J. Walkeb, Monte Video : 
June, 1884. 
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DESCBIPTION OF THE LARVA OF STENIA PUNCTALIS. . 

BY THE BEY. J. HELLINS, M.A. 

After several fruitless attempts by others in former years at un- 
Yeiling the life-history of this species, complete success has been 
achieved during the past season by Mr. W. H. B. Fletcher, who has 
reared the imago from the egg, and again from larvae taken at large 
in their habitat. For instructions as to when and where the moth 
could be found he was indebted to the Bev. C. B. Digby, who, like 
myself, had captured it in more than one locality, sometimes almost 
on the beach, sometimes at the top of the cliff, but always close to the 
sea; the larva, when at large, must, in stormy weather, be quite 
within reach of the salt spray, but it has thriven very well without 
any such seasoning to its food in captivity. 

Towards the end of the second week in August, 1883, Mr. Fletcher 
captured several moths, and some more again a little later, and in both 
cases obtained eggs from them ; the larvae were hatched in about a 
fortnight or rather more, and fed away readily on flowers and leaves 
of Lotus corniculatus, making awnings (not tubes) of very sticky silk ; 
Mr. Fletcher carried his stock through on the same food, supplemented 
at times with clover. About Michaelmas Mr. Buckler, who had re- 
ceived eggs from him, sent me a larva, which I placed in a bottle, and, 
after a little time, rather neglected ; however, to my surprise, I found 
that my neglect had done no harm, for this larva seemed to enjoy its 
food when damp and rotten rather more than when freshly gathered. 
Before long Mr. iBuckler made the same discovery; he had been 
giving his larvsB knapweed and plantain, and on one occasion when 
changing the food was obliged to put back a decaying leaf, because a 
moulting larva was fixed on it, and the next time he looked there were 
three of them eating it in preference to the fresher leaves ; and so 
through the winter his batch of larvae remained shut up in tin boxes, 
and contentedly living among a mess of dead knapweed and plantain 
leaves, and heaps of their own frass, all spun together with fine but 
tenacious silk. They moulted four times in the autumn, and I think 
twice again in the spring, and in May several appeared to be full-fed. 
At this date Mr, Fletcher made an expedition with Mr. Digby to the 
locality in which the moths had previously been taken, and by care- 
fully removing pebbles and stones was most fortunately enabled to 
find the larvae at home, feeding under their silken coverings on vegeta- 
ble rubbish composed of grass stems and roots, dead leaves of plants, 
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and withered Zostera marina ; the larvaB thus discovered were not 
quite so far advanced as those in my possession, but were larger than 
Mr. Fletcher's own stock, which had been feeding all along on fresh 
food : in May and June they all became pupaB, and during the last 
ten days of June and the first week of July I bred several moths, 
Mr. Fletcher's moths appearing rather later ; and on July 12th I re- 
ceived some eggs obtained by Mr. Sydney Webb from captured moths ; 
probably the imago has rather an extended period of flight. I may 
add here that the newly-hatched larvae of this season, from the first, 
ate withered leaves as readily as those freshly gathered. 

Where or how the moths deposit their eggs we do not know ; my 
own recollection is that of seeing them flying rather freely at my 
approach, but over a very limited area, during daylight, whilst, on 
one occasion, Mr. Fletcher found them hiding under the leaves of 
Centaurea and Pyrethrum during a gale ; perhaps the egg is deposited 
on the under-side of the lowest leaves. It is roundish-oval in outline, 
flat, and soft looking ; the shell thin, glistening, and thimble-pitted all 
over the slightly convex upper surface ; in colour yellowish ; its long 
diameter about H mm., the shorter diameter i^ mm. 

The newly-hatched larva is yellowish in colour, with dark head 
and collar, slender, with the segments well defined ; it at once spins a 
silken covering, under which it feeds ; it grows away through August 
and September. I have just now (October 8th) measured one, which 
is quite 12 mm. long, slender in figure, viewed from above pretty well 
uniform in bulk, except that the first segments taper slightly, but 
sideways the front segments and head are seen to taper considerably ; 
the skin is very glistening and translucent, the colour a pale but warm 
amber, the food showing through blackish in whatever region of the 
internal vessels it happens to be ; the head very shining, of light red 
tint ; the collar on second segment large, brown, its pale median line 
edged with almost blackish-brown ; the usual dots small, black, placed 
on large glittering warts darker than the skin, those on third and 
fourth darker than the rest ; spiracles indistinct ; legs pale ; like the 
larvsB of Pyralidcd generally, it lives quietly enough on or among its 
food, but is very active when disturbed, wriggling and jumping back- 
wards or forwards with agility. 

The full-fed larva is about 19 mm. in length, with proportions 
much as before, slender, being stoutest at segment 8, with the back 
tapering each way slightly in a curve, the head narrower than fiegment 
2 ; the skin at last less translucent, but still very glittering ; general 
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colour of a pale yellowish stoDe tint, but all the middle space of the 
back shows ashy-grey from the internal vessels, and through this space 
runs the darker interrupted pulsating dorsal yessel ; the segmental 
folds also show -darker ; the head very glittering, in colour clear 
reddish-chestnut; the collar is of a much darker brown, reaching 
across the whole length of segment 2 on the back, but curving for- 
wards at the sides, and being cut in two by a pale line, and each half 
is bordered with darker brown again along this line, and also for a 
short way along the front and back edges ; the spiracles are prominent, 
but not easy to see, and are ringed with brown ; the usual dots are 
very tiny and jet black, placed on large shining warts ; on each of 
segments 3 and 4 there is a pair of large roughly triangular warts 
near the front edge, and four rounder ones on each side, and all these 
are noticeably darker than the warts on the other segments, and ap- 
parently form a distinguishing feature ; on the other segments the 
trapezoidals are placed on large warts of an oblong shape, the front 
pair being squarer than those behind, but with each pair the greater 
length runs transversely ; these warts, with the lateral ones, which are 
rounder, are all pale blackish ; there is no distinct anal plate ; all the 
dots bear fine longish bristles. 

Mr. Fletcher describes his larvae, fed on fresh leaves, as being 
watery yellowish-green in colour, with sage-green warts, this difference 
of course being caused by the different colour of the food seen 
through the transparent skin. 

The larva makes a toughish cocoon, lined with a fabric of white 
silk, and coated externally with leafy rubbish, about 16 or 16 mm. 
long, and about 6 mm. wide. The pupa is about 11 mm. long, slender, 
2 mm. across the thorax ; the eye-cases rather prominent ; the tongue-, 
antenna- and leg-cases soldered together, are attached to the body as 
far as the end of the wing-cases, thence free, and reaching quite to 
the end of the abdomen, and over-reached by the spike only ; the 
shoulders swell gradually from the head, the abdomen tapers very 
gently, the general figure is cylindrical ; the anal spike is slightly 
curved, and is furnished with six curl-topped spines ; the pupa-skin 
is smooth, not very shiny, under a lens appearing rather roughened ; 
the colour generally yellowish-brown, the eyes, the tip and the rings 
of the abdomen, and the tip of the tongue-case, chestnut, the spike 
still darker. 

Exeter: October 9thy 1884^ 

L 2 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE LABVA OF CLEDJS03IA AN&U8TALI8. 

BY GEO. T. POEEITT, F.L.S. 

For the opportunity of making acquaintance with this interesting 
larva, I am again indebted to the kindness of Mr. W. H. B. Fletcher, 
of Worthing. A few specimens reached me on June 13th last, and I 
described them as follows : — 

Length, about an inch, slender, and of almost uniform width 
throughout : head and frontal plate glossy, the former has the lobes 
rounded, and is slightly narrower than the second segment: body 
cylindrical, the segments clearly defined, the 3rd, 4th, and 5th have 
several transverse depressions, which give them a wrinkled appearance, 
the remaining segments have each one transverse depression ; the skin 
altogether has a tough appearance. 

There are two forms : — In var. I, the ground-colour is dirty 
smoky-black : head perfectly black ; frontal plate dark chocolate- 
brown ; anal segment pale brown. The only other perceptible mark- 
ing is the perfectly black, but indistinct, medio-dorsal line. 

Ventral surface and pro-legs uniformly of a rather paler shade of 
the colour of the dorsal area, and having a tinge of dark green : the 
anterior-legs perfectly black. 

In var. II, the ground-colour is pale chocolate-brown, strongly 
suffused, howeyer, especially on the anterior segments, with dirty 
smoke colour : head perfectly black ; frontal plate chocolate-brown^ 
edged in front with black ; side tubercles and spiracles smoke colour. 

Ventral surface and pro-legs pale chocolate-brown, with a greenish 
tinge, the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th segments, and the anterior-legs, black. 

Mr. Fletcher found the larvas feeding on damp ground in a species 
of moss, which, after examination of the old withered remnants left 
by my larvae, Mr. Hobkirk believes to be Sppnum cttpreasiforme, I 
kept the moss saturated with water, and probably the larvae would not 
have kept healthy had it been allowed to become dry. They live com- 
pletely hidden in the moss, but their whereabouts is easily seen from the 
patches of frass which are thrown above and kept together by silken 
threads which the larvae seem to spin over where they feed. 

The cocoon is shaped somewhat like that of a Zygcsna, and is 
formed of firmly-spun white silk among the moss. The pupa is from 
half to five-eighths of an inch long, of ordinary shape, and with all the 
parts clearly defined : it is highly polished, the colour rich brown, 
wing-cases bright yellow, but all the parts margined with brown ; eye- 
cases and abdominal point dark chocolate- brown. 

The images emerged from August 2nd to 8th. 

Huddersfield : October Qthy 1884. 
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NOTES ON THE LAKVA, Ac., OP ASYNAECHUS C(EN0SU8, OUBT. 

^T KENNETH J. MOBTON. 

Atynarehus ecBnostu, the only British representative of a genus of 
Trichopfera which is boreal in its distribution, is a very common insect 
during the months of August and September on the elevated moors of 
this district, and no doubt occurs in similar localities all over Scotland 
and the northern part of England. This season I succeeded in rearing 
the species, and am thus enabled to give a few notes concerning the 
larva, nymph, and case. 

The larv» were abundant during the summer in the pools of a 
peat bog (about 800 ft. above sea-level), and, as far as I could dis- 
cover, were the only caddis-worms which occurred there. Out of a 
few taken home at the beginning of August and placed in a glass 
vessel with a piece of peaty earth, one in a few days fixed its case to 
the peat and became quiescent. On the evening of the Slst of the 
same month, a nymph was observed swimming about in a vigorous 
manner. It very soon left the water and ascended to the muslin 
covering of the glass. The perfect insect, a $ , appeared after a short 
interval. 

The larva appears to be of the usual Limnophiliform type, with a 
small ovate head, almost quadrate prothorax and transverse meso- 
thorax ; the abdominal segments slightly depressed, and from the third 
to the penultimate inclusive with a lateral thick fringe of very short, 
fine hairs. The head and pronotum are blackish -fuscous in colour ; 
mesonotum paler fuscous, with dark dots and streaks, and narrowly 
margined with blackish posteriorly ; rest of body greenish-yellow ; 
respiratory filaments whitish. 

A ^ymph taken from its case, and probably not quite mature, was 
uniformly pale yellowish, excepting the eyes, which were blackish. 
The mandibles agree in form with the figure of those of Limnophilus 
in the "Trichoptera Britannica." The respiratory filaments rather 
numerous, arranged on either side of the lateral lines ; the last three 
abdominal segments have a strong lateral fringe ; anal extremity with 
two long, slender processes (present also in StenopJiylax and Halesus^ 
and probably common to all nymphs belonging to the LimnophilidcB). 
The tarsi of intermediate legs fringed with fine, rather long, hairs : 
these legs, I take it, are the principal natatory organs in the nymph. 

When the larva is young, the case is rather loose, long, slender, 
slightly curved, composed of imbricated short lengths of fine stems. 
The older case is firmer, made of what appear to be small pieces of 
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bark, short lengths of stems, &c. ; it is very slightly curved, and of 
nearly equal diameter throughout, in shape not unlike the cases made 
by Stenophylax. The case from which the insect was bred had the 
one end closed with a little heap of sand (in nature, vegetable fragments, 
irregularly drawn together, are made use of) ; the other end was 
closed wdth a membranous network. 

McLachlan (Mon. Eev. Tr. Eur. Fauna, Sup., pt. 11, p. xxviii) 
describes the case of A. Thedeni from Lake Ladoga as almost entirely 
composed of stony fragments. He says, however (Z. <?., p. xxvi), that 
A. coenosus is an aberrant species of the genus in which it is at present 
placed. It is very probable, at the same time, that the materials em- 
ployed by A. coenosus may vary according to the conditions in which . 
the larva is placed. 

Carluke, N. B. : October Isi, 1884. 



NOTES ON BBITISH T0RTEICE8. 
BT CHAS. G. BAEKETT. 

{Continued from p. 63). 

In response to my request {cf. Ent. Mo. Mag., xix, 136), speci- 
mens of the original reputed Scottish Retinia duplana were kindly 
sent to me by the Eev. H. Burney and Mr. J. B. Hodgkinson. These 
were certainly M, turionella, but smaller and darker than those taken 
in the South of England. Mr. A. H. Jones has now allowed me to 
examine two of his specimens taken in the middle of June among 
young Scotch Fir at Bannoch. These interesting specimens help very 
much to explain the insertion and long maintainance of the name of 
Retinia ditplana as a British species. They are exceedingly dark in 
fore- and Ai^<^- wings, much darker than any lElnglish turionella that I 
have seen, not more than half the size of the latter, and the fulvous 
patch is almost confined to the apical space. Nevertheless, they agree 
in form and markings most accurately with turionella, and I have no 
hesitation in saying that I believe them, and all other supposed British 
duplana, to be truly turionella. The bright orange colour of the head 
and collar is very persistent. 

The genuine duflana from Germany is a very glossy mottled 
species, with rather more elongated fore- wings and a grey head and 
thorax. 

Pembroke : September 19^A, 1884. 
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BBinsn HOMOPTERA'-IlS additional species of IDIOCEEUa, 

by james edwabds. 

Idiocebus distinguendus. 

Idioeerus dutinguendua, Kbm. Cicad., 157, 9 (1868). 

„ eognatus^ Fieb., Verb. k. k. z.-b. Gks. Wien, xviii, 455 (1868). 

Elytra lacteo-hjaline with three wide brown bands, which do not reach the 
ooeta, and are placed as follows, Tic, one at the base, one just beyond the middle, 
and one occupying the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th apical areas. Face greenish-yellow, more 
or less suffused with fuscous, the latter colour, in strongly marked examples, occu- 
pying the entire surface from the base of the crown as far as the lower margin of 
the eyes, leaving a spot adjoining each eye, also a triangular central spot on the base 
of the crown, and a transversely-oval spot adjoining the lower margin of each eye, 
of the pale ground-colour. The two last-named spots are frequently connected by 
a pale line. These markings, however, are exceedingly variable, and more or less 
perfect in different individuals. Pronotum greenish-yellow in the ^, somewhat 
bluish-white in the 9 1 more or less suffused with fuscous in such a manner as to 
leave the 'margins narrowly, a narrow central line, and a small somewhat round 
spot near the middle on each side, of the pale ground-colour ; in front of each pale 
lateral spot are two or three ^generally twx>) black points. Scutellum pale, with a 
triangle on each side of the base and two small roundish spots near the transverse 
channel, fuscous. Elytra as stated above ; nerves white, except in the brown bands, 
where they are dark brown, those of the corium distinctly bordered with punctures ; 
base and apex of the anal nerve white ; first sub-apical area parallel-sided, about 
two-thirds as long as the 2nd, 1st apical area reaching about three-fourths as far as 
the 4th. Abdomen black above, with narrow green margins to the segments, 
greyish-green beneath. $ genital plate with its hind margin somewhat roundly 
produced, pale, with traces of a broad dark central stripe, which is, perhaps, caused 
by the oviduct showing through. Legs pale, apex of tarsi more or less fuscous. 

^ wanting the usual plate on the antennal setae. 

9 , when fresh, with the face and legs rather strongly tinged with pink. 

Length, S , 2i lin., $ , 2i lin. 

Inhabits white poplar ; 2 (J 12 ? examined. 

Easily confounded with Id. tremulm, from which species the paler 
bands of the elytra, and the constantly pale costal, sub-costal, 1st 
sub-apical, and 1st apical, areas serve to distinguish it. 

Norwich: OctoherlOth.imiu 

[I qtiite concur in the identification of this species. Kirschbaum's 
deflcription has priority by its first publication in the " Jahrbiichern des 
Nassauischen Vereins fiir Naturkunde," ixi and ixii (1867 and 1868). 

Prom the one poplar tree {Populus alba) in Beaufort Gardens, 
Ijewisham, I obtained, at the end of September and beginning of Octo- 
ber of this year, altogether more than fifty examples, of which only 
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two were males, which is curious, and if the disparity be real is sug- 
gestive of polygamy. In former years I have often beaten this tree 
without any result ; the present occurrence of this liiocerus seems, 
so far, to confirm Kirschbaum's remark concerning it — ^"Auf Popului 
alha und canescens stellenweise haufig." Failing the opportunity to 
draw up a description, Mr. Edwards has had the goodness to do so 
from some of my captures. — J. W. D.]. 



A POSTSCRIPT OONOEBNINa PAETHBNOaENESIS IN ZAE^A 

F ASCI AT A, 

BY J. A. OSBOBNE, M.D. 

The observations made by me this year on Z,fa9etata may have 
some interest as bearing on the questions of parthenogenesis and sex. 
Last year (1883) I had 310 cocoons made by larvsB that had been 
taken off the bushes the vear before. Of these about 28 were ich- 
neumonized, and from the remaining 282 (or thereabouts) 142 living 
flies (of which only one was a J) were excluded during the summer. 
On opening the other cocoons I found dead larvae, nymphs and flies, 
in 31 of which the sex ( $ ) was determinable, making 172 females in 
all to one male. In the present year the results have been somewhat 
different. I had a stock of 311 cocoons classified as follows : 270 
were what I may call singly parthenogenetic, i. e,, reared from par- 
thenogenetic eggs laid by flies emerging from cocoons spun the year 
before by larvsB taken from the bushes ; 32 were doubly partheno- 
genetic, *. «., bred from unfertilized flies, themselves parthenogeneti- 
cally bred from larv© taken in 1881. These and their parents, 
therefore, had been in captivity and under artificial conditions some 
three years. The third lot consisted of 9 cocoons reared from eggs 
laid after observed union between the (J and ? . From the 270 cocoons 
only 100 living flies were excluded, and of these 3 were males. In 
the remaining 170 cocoons, besides 134 dead larv© and 1 mouldy 
nymph, I found 32 dead ? and 3 ^ flies ; that is, no less than 6 (f to 
129 ? flies, or a proportion of 1 : 21.5 ; or, if we add to these 129 
$ flies, 23 more from the other two lots, making a total of 152, the 
proportion of (J to ? flies is still only lowered to 1 : 25.3 as against 
1 : 172 in those flies bred from free larvae and only one year in con- 
finement. 

From the 32 doubly parthenogenetic cocoons only 4 living flies 
were excluded, all $ , and in the unopened cocoons I found, besides 
dead larv», 11 more ? flies. The 9 cocoons from presumably fertilized 
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^88^ yielded 6 living and 3 dead J flies ; a single insect perished in 
the larva stage. All the cocoons had been kept through the winter 
under similar conditions in metal boxes in a drawer. Of the 4 doubly 
parthenogenetic flies only one laid a few eggs which did not develop. 
Besides the 6 male flies, the lot of 270 yielded also at least 4 $ flies, 
which showed one of the ^ characteristics to a greater or less extent, 
that is, the basal ring of the abdomen, in place of being quite light 
as in the ? , was much darker in various degrees, almost to perfect 
black. But none had the masculine lateral tufts at the apex of the 
abdomen. The males, when put with females for the purpose of 
breeding, seem invariably to suffer mutilation in the loss of their tarsal 
joints, especially of the fore feet, in their struggles with the female. 
In union, the attitude observed was venter to venter. 

Whether, then, it is to be attributed to continued parthenogenesis 
or to the effect of prolonged artificial and unfavourable conditions of 
life, the changes observed appear to be threefold : first, there is a 
smaller number of flies excluded alive from the cocoons, thus — in the 
282, 270 and 32, respectively came out 1 in 2, 1 in 2.7, and 1 in 8 ; 
whilst in the case of the 9 cocoons from fertilized eggs, more than 
half excluded living flies, and in all but one of the remainder the 
insects had reached the imago state : secondly, there is progressive 
infertility ; flies from fresh larvae lay eggs abundantly, their de- 
scendants much more sparingly, and in the third generation hardly 
any eggs were pl-oduced : thirdly, we see a striking increase in the 
proportion of males in the second generation. 

That so many insects should perish in the cocoon points perhaps 
to the effect of unfavourable artificial conditions. The diminution in 
fertility might also be referred to weakening of the constitution from 
the same cause ; but the increase in the number of males in the second 
generation, and the increased viability in the 9 cocoons from fertilized 
eggs,, seem to indicate a necessity for recurrence occasionally to 
sexual reproduction. It is curious that in the case of bees, &c., the 
exactly converse necessity prevails ; without a mixture of agamic re- 
production the species would become extinct. On the theory of Von 
Siebold, &c., fertilized eggs of bees would yield no males in the next 
generation, and a generation of virgins would produce nothing but 
drones, with which the community would come to an end in the 
grandchildren. 

Milford, Letterkenny : 

October, 1884. 
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A NEW SPECIES OP CIS. 
BY THEODOBE WOOD. 

I have much pleasure in recording the capture of this most 
singular insect, which, as it appears to be unknown on the Continent, 
I venture to describe as new to science. I have met with it upon 
three occasions during the present year. Firstly, a single (J speci- 
men beneath the bark of a decaying pine-tree, on January 23rd; 
secondly, September 15th, in the utmost profusion, from boleti upon 
a decaying birch ; and, thirdly, September 23rd, a single <? from a 
large fleshy fungus upon an ash- tree, a mile and a half from the scene 
of the former captures. All three localities are at West Wickham, 
and it is astonishing that so conspicuous an insect should have been 
passed over for so long, more especially in a district which has been 
worked by some of our best collectors. 

As will be seen from the description, the male insect can be 
at once distinguished from any of our British species, and would 
appear to be most closely allied to Ois quadridena, Mollis, from 
which, however, it is abundantly distinct. The female, being without 
the lameLUe upon the clypeus and the thorax, is less conspicuous, but, 
when fully mature, could hardly be confounded with any other species. 
I have taken the insect in all stages of its development, and find that 
in the $ pupa the lamellsB are fully as noticeable as in the imago. 

I append a description, which, with his usual kindness, the Bev. 
W. W. Fowler has drawn up for me. 

CiS BILAMELLATirS, Sp, n, 

Ohlongus, suh-cylindrictis, fusco-iestaeeus, pam/m nitiduSj parcius 
JlavO'puhescens. Caput modicum, lavissime rugulosum, oculis prominulis; 
antennis flavo-testaceis, clavd fused ; clypeo femincd simplici, maris in 
lamellam latam producto. JPronottim maris suh-quadratum, margins 
anticd posierd viw angustiore, valde depressd et dehine in lamellam latam 
sicut in clypeo productd, laterihus anfrorsum leviter rotundaiis et con- 
tractis ; femince longius, laterihus minus rotundatis, paullo magis antror- 
sum sensim contractis; amhorum densius suhtiliter punctatum^interstUiis 
IcBvissims rugulosis, angulis posticis rotundatis, medio tenuissime ad hasim 
IcBvi, leviter marginatum, puhe paucd flavd sparse vestitum. Elytra 
pronoto haud angustiora,fortitis et densius rugose punctata, pube fiavd 
ordinibus dispositd vestitum, leviter marginatum^ apicibus suib-rotundatis. 
Pedes testUcei, 

Valde differt clypeo et pronoto maris in lamellas pari magnitudine 
productis, margine anticd plerumgue rectd, inierdum plus mtnusve emar- 
ginatd instructas. 
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Pitoh-biown, or jellow-brown, rather shiny, scantily covered with yellow 
puheeoence. Head not yery large, slightly rugulose, with the eyes prominent; 
antennsB yellow, club blackish. Glypeus simple in female, but in male produced into 
an upright and broad plate. Thorax of male sub-quadrate, narrowed in front, with 
anterior margin produced into a broad plate, similar to that upon the clypeus, sides 
anteriorly rounded ; that of female longer than broad, sides less rounded, and more 
gradually contracted in front j in both sexes closely and finely punctured, with 
interstices slightly rugulose, posterior angles rounded, rather emarginate, and scantily 
ooTored with short, yellow pubescence. Elytra not much narrower than thorax, 
more strongly and closely punctured, slightly emarginate, with rows of yellow 
pubescence, apex somewhat rounded. Legs testaceous. Length, ^ — I lin. 

In conclusion, I bave only to ask any Coleopterist wishing for 
specimens to communicate with me. 

6, Selwyn Terrace, Upper Norwood, S.B. : 
October 13^, 1884. 



MORE PBOOFS OF APHTDIAN MIGRATIONS. 
BY JTJLES LICHTENSTErN^. 

When Kaltenbach made a character of the habitat of the under- 
ground plant-lice, and established a division for them under the name 
of JSrdlause, Hyponomeutes, of Hartig, and Bhizohim, of Burmeister, 
lie was perfectly aware of the insufficiency of such a negative character 
as was that of ^^ winged forms unknown.'' 

For me, since the very day when I gave the history of the migra- 
tion of Phylloxera from the roots to the leaves of the plant (1879), I 
said, I expect to show, some day or other, more astonishing facts of 
migration from plant-roots to trees, and all gall-making plant-h'ce will 
some day prove to be only a stage of life of under-ground species. 

I had soon discovered that Aploneura lentisci. Pass., passes from 
the Lentiscua galls to the roots of Bromus sterilis, Tetraneura ulmi and 
Tetraneura rubra from the elm to Zea mats, Cynodon panicum, &c. 

Now, this year, I had the opportunity for the first time since 
many years to be at leisure in the country in October, and to make 
new discoveries. I had, as usual, tied round the stems of some elms 
and poplar the paper strips which so well attract the flying plant-lice 
of the pupifera stage, and at the same time I searched the roots of all 
plants where I saw under-ground lice, and kept them in bell-glasses 
under muslin, to see if really these Hyponomeutea remained always 
apterous. I had, amongst these earth Uce, the common Bhizobitta 
menihaj Passerini, which I had kept for years and years without success, 
and the Bhizobius sonchi, Pass., which also had given me constantly, 
in spring and summer, apterous descendants. I was not a little sur- 
prised now, late in the season and rather cold weather (6° Reaumur), 
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to see some of my captives acquiring wing-cases, and shortly after 
becoming winged, and showing the character of the genus Pemphigus, 
Hartig. 

Therefore, these under-ground lice pass from this day from the 
genus Rhizohius to Pemphigiis, as the winged form is no longer un- 
known, and we ought to say. Pemphigus menthce and P. sonchi. 

But this is not all ; the very same day in which I obtained in my 
study these winged forms, my strips of paper on the trees furnished 
me with the same lice in liberty, the first on the elm, the second on 
the poplar. 

As regards the elm, little doubt is possible, there is only one 
Pemphigus on that tree, described already by Haliday, under the name 
of Eriosoma pallida, some fifty years ago (1838), and the Pemphigus 
of the mint-roots is exactly similar to the example taken the same 
day on the elm. I think Mhizohius mentha must disappear altogether, 
as it is the under-ground stage of Pemphigus pallidus* of which the 
whole history is now known. 

Just the same is to be said of Phizobius sonchi, which is the under- 
ground form of Pemphigus bursarius, a Linnean name, which has, of 
course, the priority. Yet this second fact is not so sure as for the 
elm gall-louse, as there are to my knowledge 20 to 25 different species 
of Pemphigus on the poplar (in Europe and America). But I think, 
by the markings of the antennsB, it is bu/rsarius, easy to distinguish 
from all others by its gall fixed on the stem. The only one which does 
not fall in winter, but remains on the tree. 

I must add, for those who, like Prof. Endow, describe the gall- 
lice found late in the season in the gall as the authors of the swelling, 
that there is a great chance of error in that proceeding. The lasting 
gall of Pern, bursarius is very often adopted by all winged gall-lice of 
the pupiferous stage, as a convenient winter dwelling for depositing 
their sexuated proles, which pair in the gall and conceal their eggs in 
the same ; so that now, in the first days of October, for an example or 
two of the true Pern, bursarius, there are hundreds of P. spirotheea', 
P. affinis, P. piriformis, P. marsupialis, P. populi, &c. Even true 
Aphides are not uncommon in these galls, and Chaitopliorus populi 
mixes often with the Pemphigi, in order to deposit its eggs in the 
same galls. 

In conclusion, Phizobius menth€B and Ph. sonchi must be placed 
as synonymous to Pemphigus pallidus and Pemphigus bursarius as 
under-ground forms of the same. 

Montpellier: Odoher eth, 18S4i. 

* The genus BrioMna was not adopted on the Continent, where the Hartiglaii «»!«<*■ pie- 
Tailed, and eTon Buckton, in his '' British Aphides," gives Briowma only as a synoymn. 



On the dupliectiion of ffenerie name* employed hy Walker, —It is well known 
that oertain Lepidopteriats ignore the greater part of Walker's work ; but recently 
my friend Meyrick has employed at least one of the generic names used by that 
aathor in a totally different sense from that intended by the original describer. 

The " genus " Barnne was oharactericed by Walker in the second Tolume of 
bis Catalogue of Lepidoptera-Heterocera for the reception of a Lithosiid moth 
congeneric with JfiUochritta, but representing a group in that genus consisting of 
Bpecies larger and somewhat more coarsely ornamented than the M. miniata group. 

The name Bartine has now been applied by Meyrick to a group of Gkometrites ; 
and as I find that writers in New Zealand are already beginning to adopt this wrong 
use of Walker's generic name, I feel called upon, although with reluctance, to point 
out the error ; I would ask Mr. Meyrick to alter it himself, but, as I may haye to 
quote the genus before many months have elapsed, and as it would be probably a year 
before I could discoTcr what name he had employed, I must myself propose that 
the New Zealand genus be henceforth known by the name Meyeiozia. — A. Qt, 
BUTLBB, British Museum (Nat. Hist.) : September 26f A, 1884. 

On the probable extinction of Lycana Arion in England. — Mr. Herbert Goss 
in his interesting paper " On the probable extinction of Lyccena Arion in Britain " 
(c/. Ent. Mo. Mag., xxi, 107), inclines to the opinion that the sudden and total 
disappearance of L. Arion from the Gloucestershire localities may have been due to 
an unprecedented succession of mild winters, &c. In this conclusion I can quite 
agree with him. 

It may be obserred, that although the abnormal meteorological yicissitudes ex- 
perienced throughout Chreat Britain during the past six or seyen years must have 
not only considerably checked the increase of many species of Lepidoptera^ but haye 
also greatly reduced the normal numbers of some other species, still, a series of 
unfavourable meteorological conditions during a period of several years would hardly 
lead to the extermination of those species which are generally distributed. Even 
the not unimportant assistance of the most assiduous collector and an occasional 
grass or furze fire would fail to effect so much. In the case, however, of local species, 
the chances of escape from such a combination of hostile agencies would be rather 
precarious. 

With such species as L. Arion, confined to somewhat limited areas of widely 
separated districts, there exists what may be termed a predisposition to extinction, 
and a series of seasons meteorologically unfavourable may effect the extermination 
of the species, first from one and then another of its limited retreats, until its final 
extinction in the country would be accomplished. 

By predisposition to extinction I mean, that when the limit of the range of a 
species i? reduced to a veiy small portion of a district, independent of the range of 
its food plant, it may be assumed that that species is in danger of extermination 
from the operation of one or the other, or a combination of several unfavourable 
conditions. In effecting a " sudden and total disappearance," I should certainly 
consider unfEivourable meteorological conditions to be the prime influence. 

Almost the same remarks will apply to any species of Lepidoptera restricted to 
ths limited habitat of its food plant ; with this additional contingency, the food 
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plant itself might be exterminated either by the occurrence of a land slip, or in the 
case of an annual plant, by some animal or animals deyouring it ; or the eradication 
of the plant might be effected by the improving hand of m;m. 

According to Mr. G-oss, L. Arion occurred in some numbers in two localities in 
Q-loucestershire during the years 1876 and 1877. Thtf species was rare there in 
1878, and from that year to the present time not a. single example has been captured 
in G-loucestershire. 

Now, on the hypothesis that the .issue of the 1877 L. Arion were, all, but a few, 
destroyed in one or other of the earlier stages by some unfarourable meteorological 
influence, the scarcity of the imago in 1878 is accounted for. Mr. Gk>88 does not 
say whether the few L. Arion seen in 1878 were captured or not, but any way, this 
would matter but little. Probably but few ova would be deposited, and the larvae, 
if any, resulting from them would, if not entirely annihilated by the wretched spring 
of 1879, have been so considerably reduced, as to come within a perilous distance of 
such an occurrence. Since 1879 the ungenial nature of our springs has precluded 
all chance of the species recruiting its numbers, but, on the contrary, has most pro- 
bably completed the business of exterminating L. Arion from the Gloucestershire 
localities. 

If. Arion still exists in South Devonshire (or did last year), and a few fiivourable 
seasons might tend to increase the numbers of the species in its particular haunts 
in that county ; but I am afraid that its tenure on its Devonshire estate is not a 
very secure one, and that in the near future " the large blue " will be, as Mr. Goss 
suggests, extinct in Great Britain. — Bichasd South, 12, Abbey Gktrdens,. St. John's 
.Wood : October lUh, 1884. 

Abundance of V, cardui and other Zepidoptera in Ireland. — It may be inter- 
esting to record when the abnormal abundance of any species of Lepidoptera in 
certain seasons in England corresponds with a similar profusion on this side of the 
channel. 

Mr. Barrett last year referred to the prevalence of large numbers of PluM 
gammat and propounded a query whether this might not indicate an immigration 
of that species on a large scale from the Continent. 

Now, at Dursey Island, the promontory which stretches out into the Atlantic 
on the west coast of Ireland, between Kenmare and Bantry Bay, a locality singularly 
unlikely to be thus replenished, I observed last summer a great profusion of this 
insect, sporting on the flowers of the thrift. And I think it likely that the doud of 
moths which, in the same autumn, visited the .lantern of the Fastnets Lighthouse 
was composed of this species, flying on a thick night from land toward the illumina- 
tion. Unfortimately, no specimens were preserved. 

This summer, an abnormal abundance of V. cardui has been noticeable all over 
Ireland (I cannot speak of the most northern counties, except Derry), from Cork 
and Waterford, to Westmeath, Monaghan, and Derry ; and in the west, Connemara 
and Sligo. 

Now, last season I observed a tolerable number of this species, which is noto- 
riously fltful in its apparition in this country, and it seems that the sunny season 
has favoured its propagation. I may note that I observed its larve feeding on the 
giant mallow. 
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V, AtalaiUa has appeared oocasionally and singly here and there thia summer 
as eardui did last year, and I should predict a similar abundance of it, therefore, 
next year, if the weather be propitious. 

My observations, therefore, lead me to the conclusion that climatic influences 
rather than immigration account for these phenomena. As to Colias JEduga (C 
Syale is not, I think, found in Ireland) I have not seen or heard of its occurrence 
for some years in any abundance, and I haye met with none this summer. 

Will the Editors kindly state if the swarm of caterpillars which visited the 
!Bhondda Valley were those of .Chareas graminisy* as, from the description of their 
life history quoted from a local savant, not much could be gathered. — ^W. F. de Y. 
Kakb, Kingstown : October IQih, 1884. 

Nonagria gparganii, Esp., at Deal. — Amongst some moths captured for me at 
Deal by my mother at the beginning of September, there was a species of Nonagria 
unknown to me at the time, but which I have just found, on comparison with the 
European Collection at the British Museum, to be JV. sparganii. The specimen 
was nettted when on the wing at dusk in the garden of a house in Park Street. 
Tliis insect, although common on the Continent, has only recently been discovered 
in this country by Mr. Sydney Webb. — R. Meldola, 21, John Street, Bedford Row, 
W.C. : Oc^ofttfr 18M, 1884. 

Laphygma exigua at Pembroke. — On the 19th September a kind friend at 
Pembroke drove us over for a " last fond lingering look " at one of our favourite 
resorts ; a lovely bay in a wild stretch of rocky coas'. facing the Atlantic and backed 
by extensive sand warrens. After securing the horse at the nearest available spot, 
we were walking over the warren towards the shore, when from our very feet sprang 
up a moth, which, from its aspiring flight and whitish hind-wings, was instantly 
distinguished from the hosts of Stenopteryx hybridalia around us. It pitched dovm 
again at once into the very short grass, head downwards, actually resting on the 
grass with its head on the ground as though striving to burrow. In this position it 
was instantly recognisable as a lovely specimen of Laphygma exigua ; but, before I 
could box it, it sprang up i^to the air perpendicularly as before and again plunged 
down, this tim^ into a tufb of Ammophila, where, by good fortune, I was able to 
secure it. The sun was shining brightly at the time, and Lyccena AgeatiSf Scopula 
ferrugaliSf and St. hybridalis were very lively, but no other specimen of L. exigua 
could be disturbed. — Chas. Q-. Babeett, 68, Camberwell Grove, S.E. : October 
10th, 1884. 

Acronycta alni at Wisbech. — A fine larva of this species, which appears to be 
less rare in l^orfolk than elsewhere, was found at Castle Rising at the end of August, 
feeding on a standard rose. — A. Balding, Wisbech : October, 1884. 

Variability of Tortrix Lafauryana. — On looking for this species in the locality 
* No predae information come to haad ; but it is believed the species was Htli&phobM popv.- 
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where I ftcoidentallj captured a speciinen last year, I found it quite abundant in the 
larval state. It appears to prefer the low isolated bushes of Myrica gaUf on which 
it feeds, rather than those bushes which are growing in dense patches and are more 
luxuriant. Only one or two larvae could be found on a bush, so that I imagine the 
eggs are laid singly ; but over a large expanse of small, scrubby, separately-growing 
bushes of bog myrtle, scarcely a bush appeared to be uninhabited by the species. I 
visited the locality again when my specimens were emerging, and found the insects 
flying in plenty. By standing quite still they might be seen flitting about among 
the low bushes, even several at a time ; but, on moving towards them, they fly 
quickly into the nearest bush. There is considerable variety among the insects I 
have taken, assimilating to several allied species : the predominating colour is a 
light yellowish-brown, somewhat like corylana; others are a greyish-brown, like 
9orhianay or the deep reddish-brown of heparana ; and there are intermediate tints, 
but in all cases there is a far more silky appearance than the species named, and all 
are more uniformly reticulated. The males only show any markings which are 
darker towards the costa. Many have two costal blotches, and in some specimens 
the blotch near the base of the wing is produced as a fascia obliquely across the 
wing, somewhat like the blotch in heparana, but instead of there being an elbow 
projecting on the inner edge, the edge is nearly straight, excepting a slight hollow 
near the inner margin. The external edge of the fascia is twice bluntly angulated, 
and sometimes fiEdntly united with the sub-apical blotch. — Id. 

Notes on the Oeometrina of Cambridge. — ^The larvs of Epione apiciaria and 
Pericallis sgringaria were scarce last spring. The larvae of lodi* vemaria may 
generally be found on the Clematis vitalba growing on the Oherryhinton chalk-hills, 
but it is not very abundant this autumn, and it was still less so last year. The 
perfect insect was scarce this summer. The larvee of Metrocampa margaritata were 
plentiful on hornbeam last April and May, and those of Crocallis elinguaria were 
common on hawthorn at the same time ; naturally the perfect insects have not been 
scarce. Mumia crat<Bgata, Salia wavaria, Abraxas grossulariafa, and Campto- 
gramma bilineata have been even more than ordinarily abundant ; indeed, the three 
latter have absolutely swarmed in our garden, and Boarmia rhomboidaria has also 
been very common. I bred Eupithecia assimilata last July from a green caterpillar 
found in June in united leaves on the top shoots of a black currant bush. — AiaiST 
H. Watbbs, Mill Eoad, Cambridge : September 10th, 1884. 

An enigma, — In October, I860, 1 beat for the first time a number of the larva 
of JEupithecia succenturiata from Artemisia vulgaris. This plant is rather abundant 
on one side of Exeter, but, as happens so often with species that feed on some tree 
or plant of common occurrence, the locality for the pugs is very limited in extent, 
and except on two sides of one field it is in vain to hunt for them, however tempting 
the mugwort may appear in other hedges. This spot I have visited in most years, 
but with varying success ; latterly, the greater care of the farmer in keeping his 
hedges pared has a good deal injured. one's sport, and sometimes it has been difficult 
to get even a couple of larvae, where twenty years ago fifty or sixty could be got 
easily. Together with succenturiata there have always been a few absinihiata, and 
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now and again (of oonne) catti^aia, also stray examples of S. thifmiaria^ and one 
or two other -<7tfom6^<9; but last year (1883) there turned up what the late Mr. 
Bttekler termed a " puzzler/' I had sent him without examination the whole of my 
first take from the mugwort, but when, at his .desire, I went a second time, and the 
larrsB had grown bigger, I found amongst my captures one that I could not deter- 
mine I BO, when I sent it on I called his attention specially to it : in his reply he 
told me he had already detected a similar larva in the first consignment, which he 
bad placed by itself for ob8erration,and that he had at length come to the conclusion 
that it wafl something he had seen once before, but did not know what to call it. 
I>r. Xnaggs had on one occasion sent him this larra (I presume from somewhere on 
the South coast), but the moth had not been bred. 

For a time, therefore, we were yery pleased at our luck, and looked to be able 
to announce some species at least ** new to Britain ;'* but our hopes were not destined 
to be long-lived : one of these two larrse my friend injured when changing its food, 
and the other gradually ceased feeding, and died of inanition, though it had been 
tried with various flowers, and had seemed for a time fonder of Solidago virgcmrea 
than of the Artemitia ; it was captured about the middle of October, and it lived 
on to November 21st or 22nd. 

This year again I visited the locality on October 4th, and the first larva that 
fell into my umbrella (I got but a bare half-dozen of all sorts on that day) was 
another of these puzzlers ; whether or not I hurt it, I cannot say, any way, I was 
soon spared any uncertainty, for after it was boxed it never fed, and in three or four 
days' time was dead, and I have not been able to find another. 

In the hope that some one else may be more fortunate, I send this note, with 
the following description of my this year's example : — 

Length, 13 mm. Figure rather stumpy, skin rugose, ground-colour rich creamy- 
white, head brown, the dorsal thread rather darker than the ground, and bordered 
throughout with strong streaks of full brown, which are widest just at the middle 
of each segment, and narrow where they meet at the folds ; in the same way the 
brown sub-dorsal line varies in width, swelling out in the middle of each segment, 
and tapering to the folds ; on segments 5 — 9 these lines, dorsal and sub-dorsal, are 
united at* their broadest by a deeper brown suffusion, which leaves the fold pale, but 
encloses the front pair of pale trapezoidals, and is hollowed out behind on either 
aide the dorsal line so as to let the hinder pair of trapezoidals stand as the apices of 
two pale spaces extending to the fold, and altogether presenting something of the 
effect of a good fat M , supposing its middle V filled up ; there is a redder brown 
waved line just above the spiracles, which stand on pale ground colour, and beneath 
them a darker brown suffused region fading off paler into the pinkish-white of the 
belly, and there is a central ventral line of brown. 

JExpallidata, perhaps, comes nearest to this larva, but the difference is apparent 
en oomparison, and the stranger belongs to a smaller species. 

I am conscious my description does not express exactly what I see ; however, 
ICr. Buckler made yery careful drawings, both life size and magnified, and Mr. 
Bignell has now very kindly figured two segments for me, and preseired the last 
larva ;. we have ample materials for identification, therefore, when the larva turns 
up again. — J. Hellins, Exeter : October 15thf 1884. 
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Scarcity of Diasemia lUcralii in Pembrohthire,—! have just (Augost 7Ui) 
paid a yisit to the literalii ground. I left home bj the 10 a.m. train, and returned 
at 8 p.m.: the day was intensely hot. By extremely 'hard working I took eight 
speoimenB. It is only just ooming out, so I must go again. 

On a second journey I worked hard two days, and brought back in all nine D. 
literalit and twelve EupoBcilia MustehHana. I got up the second morning at half- 
past 5, for the chance of a flight before the sun got hot, and obtained only one 
moth. I went down again for the afternoon flight, and captured one D. literalii 
and one E. Mmsehliana ; so all one day's labour was for three moths. — C. Q-. Bas- 
BETT, Jun., Pembroke : Auguit 21«<, 1884. 

Notes on the Tortricen of Rannoch. — An account of the Tortrices I met with 
at Rannoch during the last half of June, may not be dcToid of interest. 

I reached Kinloch on the 14th June, and on the following day I Tisited the 
Black Wood. The only species I met with on this occasion was Phoxopieryx myrtiU 
lana, which was very common among Vaccinium. 

A plantation of young Scotch firs proved to be rich in species. Flying briskly 
round the tops of the trees from morning until late in the afternoon. Coccyx eo<- 
mophorana was not uncommon, and I here also took a fine series of Mixodia rnbi- 
ginosana and Retinia pinivorana^ also five Retinia duplana of our lists (Scotch form 
of Retinia turionana ?), and one Stigmonota coniferana. 

In open places between the fir-trees, Phoxopteryx uncana, Penthina dimidianaf 
Clepsis rueticana, were all more or less common, and Eupacilia ciliella absolutely 
swarmed. 

On the 20th June, I took a fine series of Buchromia arhntana^ Euchromia 
mygindanaf and Coccyx nemorivaganat on the hills, flying in the afternoon sunshine 
among their food-plant, Arctostaphyloe Uva-Ursi, Mixodiu Schutziana, and 
Phoxopteryx unguicanay occurred commonly among heath ; Penthina prmlongana 
and Phlobodea tetraquetrana among birch; and Orapholitha campoliliana among 
sallow. The last two species differed considerably from the southern form. 

On the 24th June, I again visited the Black Wood. Tortricee had now in- 
creased in numbers, for, in addition to Phoxopteryx myrtillanat which was still on 
the wing, Mixodia palustrana, Coccyx ustomaculana, Sericorit lacunana, irriguana, 
and JDaleana were all to be met with rather commonly am<)ng Vaccinium, Irriguana 
is, I believe, considered only a small form of Daieana, and I think it will be proved 
some day that Daleana is only another form of Uicunana, I also took Stigmonota 
coniferana not uncommonly flying around the branches of the larger fir-trees, and 
one Coccyx coamophoranat ? , the only specimen I met with in the Black Wood. 

Although the days were mostly fine, they were not fine enough for ** hill work," 
and it was not until the 25th June that a favourable opportunity presented itself 
for visiting the higher slopes. Penthina Staintoniana was then nearly over, for I 
only secured four or five fine specimens. They were flying among Vaccinium myrtiU 
lutf upon which the larva is supposed to feed. On the same ground I took three 
beautiful Amphysa Gemingana, I was surprised to meet with the species at such 
an elevation, considering that in more sheltered localities on the Loch side it had not 
yet put in an appearance. On the brow of the hill, among " grey moss," Seoparia 
alpina was common, one or two flying up at every step. 
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Of larvie, I collected onl j a few, but I maj mention that larrn feeding in the 
terminal shoots of Myrica gale produced a beautiful and varied series of PcBditca 
semifiiacana. — ^A. H. JoKBS, Shrublands, Eltham, Kent : September ISth, 1884. 

Penthina StaitUoniana, Scotch form of Penthina sauoiana ?. — It has frequently 
been suggested that Penthina Staintoniana is onlj a northern form of one of the 
Penthin<Bf but of wliich it has neyer been determined. The only species with which 
it can be associated is eaueiana. On comparing it, the markings appear to be iden- 
tical, and the only difference between the two species is in point of colour, Staintoniana 
being much paler than aauciana. To this difference I attach but little importance, 
considering the varied forms which are produced by altered conditions. Both 
species occur among Vaceinium myrtilluSf which may be taken as additional evidence. 
Staudinger and Wocke, in their Catalogue, do not mention " Staintoniana.** They 
give as the geographical distribution of sauciana — " Gkrmany, Central and South 
Alps, Scandinatfia, Lapland, Livonia, England. I have but little doubt that Stain- 
toniana is only the " Scandinavian " form of this species. — Id. : October Brd, 1884. 

l^Penthina sauciana differs from Staintoniana in the shape of the fore-wings, 
which, in sauoianat are broader with arched costa and truncate hind margin. The 
difference between these two species is much the same as that between capraana 
and betuletana. Nevertheless, the subject will bear further investigation. — C. Q-. 
Babbrtt.] 

Note on Laceobius minutus. — This seems to be a rather scarce species. Since 
Dr. Sharp's remarks on the genus (of. Ent. Mo. Mag., xxi, 85), I have separated 
the specimens in my cabinef, and find the result is — L. sinuatusj Motsch., from 
Worthing ; L. alutaceugf Th., from Deal ; and X. bipunctattUf Th., from Folkestone. 
X< minutut, auct., I do not possess. Mr. Wood remarks (cf. Ent. Mo. Mag., xxi, 
112) that he has only one example ; and my friend, Mr. Newbery, also informs me 
he has all the species, but only one of L. minntus, and that specimen from an old 
collection, without any label. — C. Q-. Hall, 7, Beaoonsfield Boad, Deal : October 
10th, 1884. 

On setting Coleoptera. — So many of the carded specimens of beetles sent me by 
correspondents in various parts of the country are not in a sufficiently clean state of 
mounting to please my — perhaps, too fastidious — views of what a collection of 
beetles should look like, that I venture to call attention to a method of setting in- 
troduced by Mr. J. H. Smedley, of this city, and which has been adopted by all to 
whom we have shown it. All Coleopterists must have noticed that, no matter what 
care be employed, some beetles cannot be mounted with tragacanth without the 
card bearing traces of the setting needle, in the form of a rough, woolly-looking 
surface, showing as a dirty blotch round the legs and 'antennae of the specimen. 
The method we adopt entirely does away with any unpleasant appearance. The 
specimens, after having been killed with boiling water, and drained on' blotting 
paper, are set with hot, thin glue upon pieces of old stout card — stout, because thin 
card curls up "as the glue contracts on drying. The specimens are set on this in the 
same manner as when tragacanth is employed, but with far less trouble, and in o^ 
sixth of the time) for as each leg or antenna is drawn to its place it is reta 

M 
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there — who has not lost his patience in setting (or trying to set) Byrrhiu with 
tragacanth ? and such genera as Histtf Byrrhusy Coceinella, Famus, &c., can be 
made with no difficulty to show the palpi, antennes, and legs as easily as a NotiopHUu, 
Care must be taken not to haye the glae too thick, or there is a liability of the limbs 
being detached, but a little practice will soon teach the requisite consistence. 
Another benefit to be derived from this plan is that among the ** Staphs " there is 
no retraction of the segments of the abdomen, but once laid on the glue and pressed 
down with the needle, this portion of the insect retains its normal appearance. The 
cards, each containing a day's captures, are marked with date and locality, and put 
away until time permits of their being re-mounted — a nice pastime for the long 
winter evenings. Then the cards are cut into pieces, each holding ten or a dozen 
specimens, these are dropped into boiling water, the specimens at once leave the 
glue and float on the surfEtce, they are fished out quickly — so that no time for their 
relaxation occurs — on to blotting paper to drain, and mounted without any needle 
by placing them with a brush on a drop of tragacanth (to which a little acacia is 
best added) on the whitest obtainable card. In a short time the specimens may be 
cut out, ticketed with locality and date, if desired, and put away in a condition 
which no one can find fault with. It may be objected that the tarsi may become 
" beclogged," and the specimens daubed with glue, during the setting, but even if 
this does take place, the momentary immersion in boiling water effectually removes 
all traces of this, and restores the specimens to their pristine beauty. The trouble 
of having to carry a small glue-kettle, and keeping the glue hot while away on a 
holiday, is far counter-balanced by the rapidity with which a day's " bag " may be 
set, and the safety with which the glued cards of specimens will travel. — John W. 
Ellis, 101, Everton Road, Liverpool : September 23/(2, 1884. 
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OuB Insect Allibb r by Theodoee Wood. London : Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. 1884, 8vo, pp. 238. 

This is a pleasantly- written readable little book, containing much sounder in- 
formation than is usual in works of the same class, and profusely illustrated. It is, 
we think, almost the author's first attempt at book^making, and his production 
compares very favourably with many other works on popular entomology. The 
aim is to give an account of insects that aid us, either as parasites on other noxioos 
species, or as scavengers that hasten the destruction of dead or decaying animal or 
vegetable matters. The exigencies of this position sometimes lead to a dilemma. 
For instance, if the author were to write a book on noxious insects he would cer- 
tainly include gnats among them, and yet we here find them doing duty as ** allies," 
because their larvse undoubtedly tend to purify stagnant water. "We must point 
out to the author one serious error. At p. 160 he figures what he says is the 
larva of a Lace- wing fly {Chrysopa) devouring an Aphis. The figure represents, 
if anything, the larva of a Syrphus engaged in such an operation ; and the 
error is unaccountable, because he largely quotes Mr. Buckton's Monograph, and the 
latter author very correctly figures a Lace-wing larva on pi. Ixxiv, fig. 2. There are 
some other blemishes or mis-statements ; but we have no desire to be severely critical 
on a writer who has evidently tried to be correct, and, with a few exceptions, has 
succeeded. 
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Thb Butt^bflibb 07 Ettbopb, illuitrsted and described by Hbitby Ohablbs 
Lako, M.D., FX.S. London : Eeeve & Co. 1881—1884, pp. 396, super royal 8to, 
with 77 ohromo-lithographic plates. 

We congratulate Dr. Lang on the conclusion of what was really a gigantic un- 
dertaking, and in haying satisfactorily supplied what was a distinct deaideratum to 
the numerous tourists with entomological proclivities who annually take their 
holiday on the Continent, and to others who, without being themselves travellers, 
oolleot European Butterflies. It is the only work of the kind in existence, and is 
likely to remain so. D'ot claiming to be a strictly scientific book, it can, nevertheless, 
scarcely £eul to be consulted by all classes of entomologists, as a collective work. 
The arrangement followed is that of Staudinger, but the species figured are those 
that occur in Europe proper ; the other palsearctic (and some nearctic) species are 
simply described. The descriptions are (with few exceptions) original, with notes 
on distribution and brief references to the larvse (when known). More than 800 
figures are given on the 77 chromo-lithographic plates ; they are mostly successful, 
and in many cases infinitely superior to some hand-coloured figures, already pub- 
lished, of the same species ; but they fail in giving a correct idea when metallic 
colours (blues and reds) are necessary, as in the Lgcanida. Possibly there is a 
deficiency in what is commonly termed " readable matter." Type and paper are 
excellent, and the " printer's errors " not numerous (but occasionally unaccountable). 
Without reckoning " varieties '* or " aberrations," the author enumerates 550 species 
of Butterflies as belonging to the " European (Palffiarctic) Fauna," but we are not 
clear (from the Systematic List) as to the number of those now known as occurring 
in Europe proper ; the additions from the Asiatic extension of the " Fauna " have 
been very numerous of late. The result of the labour of three years is now before 
those likely to be interested, who will, no doubt, judge for themselves as to how far 
it meets their requirements ; we repeat that, in our opinion, a distinct desideratum 
has been supplied. 

CATALoauB o¥ THB Lepidopteba OF THB Bbistol Distbict. By Alpbei> 
E. HuDD. From the Proceedings of the Bristol Naturalists' Society. 1878 — 1884. 

This is another valuable addition to the several local lists that have appeared of 
late, and which, useful as they are at the present time, cannot fail to be of greater 
service, for comparative purposes, to future generations of local entomologists. The 
" District " is a large one, and includes portions of both Q-loucestershire and Somer- 
setshire. In the immediate vicinity of Bristol are the celebrated Leigh Woods 
(doomed we fear to early destruction), the home of Drepana sicula^ and probably 
the only spot where the Lime (Tilia parvifolid) is indigenous in Britain. The total 
number of species listed is 1310 (as against 1341 in Yorkshire and 1246 in Norfolk), 
of which 55 are Butterflies, 73 Noctumiy 208 Oeometr(Bf 25 Drepanulce and Pseudo- 
BomhtfceSy 215 NoctutSy 57 Pyrales and Deltoids, 4S, Crambida, 205 Tortrices, 410 
Tineinaf and 20 Pterophori. There have been many energetic workers in the Micros 
in the District, who have helped to swell the list considerably. Here, as everywhere 
in this country, we have constantly the remark that Butterflies are becoming extinct 
or scarcer than formerly ; but it is satisfactory to find that Vanessa c-album still 
occurs in profusion in some parts of the District. Mr. Hudd and his fellow- workers 
are to be congratulated on having produced an excellent local list. 
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THE NITIBULIBM OP GEBAT BEITAIN. 

BT BEV. W. W. POWLEB, M.A., P.L.S. 

(Coniiwiied from 'page 98.) 

MiOBlTBULA, BeiHer. 

M. melanocephala^ Er. — ^Thorax without separate side border, which gives the 

insect the appearance of a Meligethet rather than an Epurtsa ; its entirely different 

contour and certain differences in its mouth organs, especially the mandibles, seem 

to justify its separation as a distinct genus. The elytra are testaceous, thorax dark, 

antennsB and legs reddish ; thorax gradually contracted from base to apex, much 

narrower in front than behind, base as wide as base of elytra ; punctuation fine and 

close ; last joint of antennas as broad as preceding ; legs rather short and strong. 

Length, 1^ lin. 

The colour of this species is variable ; some specimens are entirely 
testaceous : this rather common variety is the Nitidula qffinis^ of 
Stephens ; a much rarer variety, the N.fmca^ of Heer, is entirely 
black or fuscous ; of this I have only seen two specimens, which are 
in Mr. Wilkinson's collection, now in the possession of Mr. Mason. 

This is rather a common species, and occurs on flowers. Shiere, 
Mickleham, Caterham, Amberley, St. Mary Cray, Purley Down, 
Gumley, Birch Wood, Forres ; I have beaten it from wild cherry 
blossom in early spring, at Foremark, near 5epton. 

Ohosiphoba, Meitter, 

O. limbatay Er. — Distinguished from Epurma by its long legs, the posterior of 
which are somewhat widely separated, and by its different contour. Oyal, oonyex ; 
thorax twice as broad as long, contracted at base, dilated in middle, as broad as 
elytra, with strong, broad border ; testaceous or rufo-testaceous, with apical half of 
elytra and thorax (all but margins) dark ; antennas rather long, with last joint 
slightly narrower than the penultimate ; punctuation rather strong. 

Sometimes plentiful in fungi, but very local ; Dartford, Wal ten- 
on-Thames, Shiere, Horsell, Burnham Beeches, Noqton, Repton, &c. 
I once beat a specimen from an old cabbage stump, which had been 
pulled up and left to decay. Erichson says it is taken at sap, and 
also under fallen leaves in sunny places in early spring. 

Some of the distinctions above given for the different species of 
Epurcda and its allies are very slight, and are often mere matters of 
comparison ; in dealing, however, with the genus, it is impossible in 
many cases to give very plain and tangible descriptions ; the only way 
to obtain a knowledge of the species is by a careful comparison with 
types, as was said above ; unfortunately, the rarer species are very 
difficult to procure as British, but foreign types are easily obtainable, 
and any one who wishes to work the genus would do well to furnish 
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himself with them, and so avoid the confusion that is constantly occur- 
ring : this also applies to other genera, like Meligethea ; in many points 
the hest authorities differ in their descriptions, and in some cases the 
differences they point out may be appreciable in one specimen of a 
series, but very difficult to make out in another ; when once, however, 
the general distinctions have been grasped, the species as a rule are not 
hard to determine. 

As regards the difference of size and colour, and the frequent 
occurrence of pale examples of the species that usually have dark 
markings, it must be remembered that Epurcea is a gregarious genus, 
and that a number of specimens are usually found together unasso- 
ciated with other species ; it is, therefore, very easy to determine them 
in such cases. 

NiTiDiTLA, Fahriciut. 
I. Thorax entirely black. 

i. Elytra with yellow or reddish spots ; thorax with anterior margin straight. 

N. hipuMtuUUay Linn. — Elytra of a dull black colour, with one well-defined 
reddish-yellow spot on each, placed a little behind the middle ; antennse entirely 
black, or dark red with black club ; legs red ; occasionally the margins of the thorax 
and elytra are reddish-brown, and sometimes the whole body-colour is brownish ; 
the punctuation, although fine, is stronger than in our other species, but differs 
somewhat in the sexes, as does also the contour of the thorax, which is somewhat 
more narrowed in front in the female than in the males ; the anterior margin of the 
thorax is straight, with hardly a trace of emargination. Length, 1\ — 2\ lin. 

Universally common under dead birds and animals, old bones, &c. 

N, qiuidripustulata, Fab. (eamariaf SchalL). — This insect, at first sight, in size 
and colouring resembles some species of Epurcea ; the elytra are dark, with four 
ixregular light spots often confluent and forming bands ; antennae ^d with dark 
club ; legs red ; punctuation of thorax fine but distinct ; anterior margin of thorax 
quite straight. Length, 1 — \\ lin. 

This is the smallest of our species, and is rather variable as re- 
gards colour : Stephens' N, variata is a pale variety ; its habitat is 
the same as that of the preceding species, but it is local and by no 
means common — Hunstanton, Whitstable, Sheerness, Gravesend, 
Chatham, Darenth, Blackheath, Shirley, Weybridge. 

ii. Elytra without spots ; thorax distinctly emarginate. 

N, rufipeSi Linn, (ohscura. Fab.). — Body entirely dull black, with very fine, 
almost inyisible punctuation ; antennsB red with black club ; legs red ; elytra with 
tnoes of striffi. Length, li — 2i lin. 

Habitat the same as the preceding ; very local, and by no means 
a common species ; Dr. Power has taken it in some numbers at Da- 
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renth, and it has been taken at Sheerness, Ghrayesend, Chatham, Eaher, 
Ac, ; Stephens describes it as rather abundant, and giyes the following 
localities : Norfolk, Suffolk, Devonshire, Netley, Ghlanyilles Wotton, 
and Swansea, so that it appears to be generally distributed ; with the 
exception, however, of Dr. Power, no collector seems to have taken it 
in any numbers for a long time past. 

There seems no good reason why the preference should be given 
to Pabricius* name for this. species, as is now generally the case, as 
the insects in the Linnean collection standing under Silpha rufipei 
are our Nitidula rujlpes ; it is, however, true that the description 
given by Linnaeus does not accord with them {vide Ent. Ann., 1867, 
112), yet neither does it agree with Meligethet rufipet^ which his 
insect is generally supposed to have been. 

II. Thorax with margin broadly yellow. 

N. flexuosa, Fabr. — Elytra black, with two very variable spota on each, one at 
base, and one in middle close to suture ; the four spots are often confluent, and en- 
close a dark space round scutellum ; antennes rather long, yellowish, with dark dub ; 
legs yellow ; punctuation extremely fine, almost inyisible ; thorax with anterior 
margin somewhat emarginate, broadest behind middle, and from thence contracted 
to base. Length, 1^ — ^2^ lin. 

A very rare and doubtful species as British ; Scarborough, Mr. 
Lawson ; Northumberland, Mr. Bold ; very probably imported with 
hides or bones ; Mr. Bold himself considered his specimens taken 
near Newcastle-on-Tyne to have been not truly indigenous. 

The species of the genus Nitidula are extremely variable in size, 
as may be seen from the lengths above given. 

SoBOKiA, Srichton, 

The species of this genus, and also of the genus Omosita, are 
readily distinguished from all the other Nitidulida by having the disc 
of the thorax distinctly impressed or wrinkled ; some species (e. y., 
Omosiphora limhatd) have a distinct longitudinal furrow at the base, 
but their disc is smooth ; slight traces of impressions are visible in 
many specimens of Epurcea parvuJa, and Amphotis and one or two 
species of JRJiizophagm occasionally show small impressions or punc- 
tures, but these are apparently abnormal, and need hardly be taken 
into account when compared with the sculpture of the thorax of the 
above-named genera ; our two species of Soronia resemble each other 
very closely in colour, having the thorax and elytra variegated with 
black or dark brown and yellowish or reddish spots ; the elytra have 
four or five raised lines on each. 
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8, punetoHtnma, HL — Uiaally mnoh larger than the following species, b^t 

oocadonallj specimens are found that are not larger than a moderate sized S.gritea. 

In Dr. Power's collection there are seTeral of these small specimens taken bj him 

among a large number of the type form. As a rule, the species maj be separated 

by size, but apart from this, 8. punetatistima is a broader and more convex insect 

with closer punctuation, and with the sides of the thorax more parallel ; the margins 

of the thorax and elytra are also somewhat broader and more distinct. 

Length, If — 2J lin. 

TTsually found in or near burrows of Oossus ligniperda : Shirley 

and Esher, in birch. Dr. Power ; Dunham Park, Manchester, in oaks 

and alders, Mr. Chappell ; Shiere, under stones and by sweeping, Dr. 

Capron ; Isle of Wight, Darenth, Chatham, Addington, &c. 

8. gritea, Linn. — Narrower in proportion and less convex than the preceding ; 

slso rather less closely punctured ; it is also usually of a lighter colour. 

Length, l^— 2i lin. 

A widely distributed and rather common species ; not so often 
associated with Oossus as the preceding : Netting Hill, in willows not 
infested by Cossus, Dr. Power ; Stretf ord, Manchester, under bark of 
old apple trees, Mr. Boston ; Prestwich, under bark of alders near 
O088US burrows, Mr. Chappell ; at sap of CowM^-infected trees, com- 
mon, Mr. Champion ; I have beaten it from hawthorn blossoms near 
the banks of the Trent at Eepton, and in Bretby Wood near the same 
place, and have also taken it in flood refuse. 

The larva of this insect is figured in the first volume of the Trans- 
actions of the Linnean Society by Mr. William Curtis, and again in 
Westwood's Classification of Insects, vol. i, p. 142 ; it inhabits willow 
trees and feeds on frass ; the pupae, according to Westwood, are found 
at 'the foot of the trees, beneath the surface, amongst the moist earth 
and ddbriit there collected. 

Ahphotib, Eriehaon. 

This genUs may be at once distinguished, apart from differences 
in the mouth-organs, by the very broad and smooth margins of the 
thorax and elytra, and the very greatly enlarged first joint of the 
antennsB, which, when viewed from above, gives the forehead the 
appearance of being strongly lobed; the second joint is inserted 
beneath the lobe formed by the first, which slightly overlaps it, and 
not at the end of the first joint, as is the case with Omosita and other 
genera^ which have the first joint thickened. 

A. marginata, Er. — Thorax and head ferruginous : elytra dark, with some lighter 
markings, and with five distinct raised longitudinsd lines on each ; margins of thorax 
and elytra very broad and smooth, of a uniform red colour ; punctuation of thorax 
fine and ekxse, of elytra stronger and more diffuse. Length, 2 — 2\ lin. 

N 
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Bare ; in cbinks and crevices of beech and other tree^s near the 
runs of Formica fuliginosa : Birch Wood, Tilgate, Coombe Wood, 
Mickleham, Horsell, Maidstone, &c. 

Ohosita, Erichton. 

1. Length, li lines ; thorax femiginoas, elytra strongly margined. 

O. depressa, Linn. — Entirely of a rust-red colour, except the head, scutellam, 
centre of thorax, and a few scattered spots on elytra, which are darker ; thorax with 
two impressions on disc behind middle, and a strong longitudinal furrow on each 
side J posterior margin very distinctly bisinuate ; elytra very finely, almost invisibly, 
punctured, with strong margins. 

A local species, common in the north of England and in Scotland ; 
it is usually found under old bones ; Aviemore, Braemar, Dumfries, 
North Derbyshire, Llangollen (under stones), Shiere, &c. ; Stephens 
gives Bottisham, Netley, and Glanvilles Wootton, as localities. 

2. Length, 1^ lines ; Chorax dark, with margins somewhat lighter ; elytra veiy 

slightly margined. 

O. colont Linn. — This and the next species are at once distinguished from the 
preceding by their much smaller size, different colouring, less close punctuation, 
more oblong form, and much narrower margins of elytra ; in fact, O. depresaa might 
for many reasons be made a separate genus. O. colon may be separated from 0, 
discoidea by its colour, which is dark, with the margins of the thorax somewhat 
lighter ; the elytra have eabh a rather small spot behind middle, reaching to suture, 
and a few other light spots towards base ; the thorax is strongly rounded and con- 
tracted in front, so that the anterior margin is considerably narrower than the 
posterior, and the base shows very slight traces of sinuation. Length, 1 — li lin. 

Very common under old bones, and generally distributed. 

O. discoidea^ Fabr. — Distinguished from the preceeding by having the thonx 
not much contracted in front, so that the anterior margin is nearly as broad as the 
posterior, and by the elytra haying a common light yellowish spot reaching from base 
to heyond middle, and from suture nearly to side margin : the posterior margin of 
the thorax shows hardly a trace of sinuation. Length, 1 — 1^ lin. 

Very common under old bones, and generally distributed. 

Pbia, Kirhy, 

This genus at first sight closely resembles Meligethes, but is dis- 
tinguished by the oblong club of its antennae, by the thorax having a 
lateral stria close to margin, and by the simple front tibiaB. 

P. dulcamar€Bf 111. — Bather smaller than Meli£fethes €Bneus, of a dark olive* 
testaceous colour, with suture of elytra and under-side darker; punctuation of 
thorax fine, of elytra almost invisible ; legs yellow ; anterior tibise simple ; under a 
high power slight traces of teeth are visible, and the posterior tibiae are seen to be 
clothed with very short white hairs on their margins ; the antennae are rather longer 
in the males than in the females, and the eighth joint in the former sex is enlarged 
laterally, so that the club appears to be four- jointed in the males, and three-jointod 
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in the females. Stephens, deoeiyed bj this, considered them to belong to separate 
genera, the female being his Meligethea dulcamartB, and the male his Fria tmnca- 
tella. Length, 1 lin. 

Local, but widely distributed, on flowers of Solatium dulcamara, 

Thaltcba, Erichton. 

T. tericeaf Sturm. — Bright rust-red, shining, ovate ; thorax strongly punctured ; 
elytra strongly punctured at base, more feebly at apex j elytra and thorax closely 
fringed with short white hairs ; antennae with first joint enlarged, almost semi- 
circular, dub round and yery compact ; anterior tibiss simple, posterior pairs armed 

with spines on the exterior side ; occasionally the elytra are of a darker colour. 

Length, li — 2 lin. 

Widely distributed, but rare ; at sap of infected Cossus trees, and 
occasionally by evening sweeping; Birch Wood, Shirley, Eipley, 
Esher, Surbiton, Miekleham, Loughton, Balcombe (Sussex), Tilgate, 
Bromley, Forres ;^it is the same as Strongylus fervidus, Steph., which, 
according to Stephens, inhabits fungi ; Erichson says that the probable 
liabitat of this species is under-ground, as the structure of the legs 
seems to indicate, but that on hot summer evenings it comes out on 
grass and low vegetation. 

PocADius, Erichson, 
This genus has a sort of superficial resemblance to Thalycra and 
Cychramus, but may be distinguished from the first by the regular 
rows of punctures on the elytra, which are separated by regular rows 
of yellow hairs, and from the latter by the compact round club of the 
antennsB (the club in Cychramus being elongate), and the fact that the 
anterior tibisB are produced into a strong point at apex. 

P,ferrugineu9f Eabr. — Oysd, convex, shining, of a reddish-brown colour, apex 

of elytra sometimes darker ; antennse very short, light red, with dark club, which is 

▼ery compact ; thorax yery short in comparison with elytra, with narrow, though 

distinct, margins, rather diffusely and obscurely punctured ; elytra punctured as 

above ; legs light red, with all the tibiss produced into a point at apex. 

Length, 1^ — 2 lin. 

Local, but widely distributed, in fungi, especially Lycoperdons, 

(To he eontinuedj. 



Cii hilameUatuSi Wood, — In the description of this insect on p. 180 of this 
volume, owing to a mistake, **puhe parcA," which I wrote, was printed "pube paucSi,** 
and ** utrumque ** was omitted in line 11, which should read " utrumque puhe flavd 
artHmibus diaposUA veatitum" &c. I had nothing to do with the description in 
ICngliah, which I did not see until I received the Magazine, but I may perhaps be 
allowed to point out that in lines 8 and 10 for " emarginate " we ought to read 

** margined."— Id. : November IBth, 1884. 

N 2 
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BEVISION OF THE BRITISH SPECIES OF 8PHEC0DE8, LATB. 

(INOLUDINa NINE ADDITIONAL). 

BT EDWABD SATJITDEBS, P.L.S. 

In my Sjmopsis of the Britisli Hymenoptera Aculeata (Trans. 
Ent. Soc. Lond., 1882, pp. 195—199) I described the few British 
species of this genus then known to me, enumerating six in all. In 
the same year Von Hagens, of Diisseldorf, published the last of his 
several important papers on Sphecodes, in which he describes all the 
G-erman species known to him, and gives figures of the genital arma- 
tures of the males, and it is from this paper, published in the Deutsche 
Entom. Zeitschrift, 26 Jahrg., 1882, 2*^ Heft, pp. 209—228, pi. 6 and 
7, and from specimens very kindly sent to me by v. Hagens himself, 
that I have been able to identify our species with his. 

There is no doubt that the genus is a very difficult one to work 
out, and that the species are superficially exceedingly alike ; but, at 
the same time, the characters exhibited by the genital armatures of 
the males are most pronounced, and it is only necessary for collectors 
to extract these with a fine needle (which is very easily done when the 
insects are still moist), to enable them to name their captures with 
ease and certainty. Apart from these characters, the antennsB and 
alar hooks and puncturation afford peculiarities in most cases by which 
the species may be recognised ; but in some (as far as my examinations 
have gone) it is positively necessary to extract the armature to refer 
a specimen for certain to its proper species. In the females it is 
almost equally necessary to extract the terminal abdominal segment, 
which is wont to get hidden under the 5th, as its dorsal valve affords 
characters which are often most useful ; other characters appear in 
the number of alar hooks, the colour of the tibial spines, and in the 
puncturation of the mesothorax, as well as in the sculpture of the 
metapleursB. 

The really great difficulty is to assign the right females to the 
various males, as the sexes are only to be found together for about a 
month (in August), and even then, as several species sometimes colonize 
in the same bank, the difficulty is scarcely lessened. The group in 
which this difficulty has not yet been satisfactorily surmounted is that 
which was formerly known as ephippiumy Kirby, but which now in- 
cludes four British and no less than nine German species. Here the 
males are easily distinguishable, but the females are very much alike ; 
V. Hagens has distinguished eight forms, but it still remains to be 
shown for certain which are referable to which of his nine males, 
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although he makes suggestions which seem, as far as I can judge, to 
assign them correctly. Any one studying this genus ought certainly 
to procure his papers, as there is yet room for hope that more of the 
European species may turn up in this country. 

I have pleasure in thanking the Bev. E. N. Bloomfield, and 
Messrs. Bridgman, Harwood, Marquand, Parfitt, Perkins, and Service, 
for the loan of their specimens, and for several rarities which they 
have kindly given me. 

TABLB OF SPECIES. 

(8) 1. ^ & 9 • Hooks of poBtorior-winfp 7 — 10, large species. 

i*7\ 9 i ^ ' ^^*^^^' tibi» not spinose. 

I $ . Mesothorax very shining, punoturstion large and remote. 

(4) 8. ^ . Basal pubescent bands of the antenna! joints reaching to about one- 
third of the length of each joint, and widened at the sides. 
9 • G-labrous centre of apical dorsal yalve very narrow, almost linear... 

(3) 4. ^. Basal pubescent bands of antennas very narrow, not widened at the sides. 
? . G-labrous centre of apical dorsal yalve more or less wide. 

(6) 6. i . Tjacinia of armature not bifid, 2nd sub-marginal cell yery narrow. 

9 . Sides of metathorax reticulated, apical dorsal yalye rather narrow, 
spines of tibi» black reticuUttus, 

(6) 6. ^ . JrfMnnia of armature bifid at the apex, 2nd sub-marginal cell not yery 
narrow. 
9 . Vertex of head sub-quadrate, sides of metathorax strigose, apical dorsal 
yalye wide and flat, spines of posterior tibis pale ... suhquadratus. 

(2) 7. S . Posterior tibiae armed with pale spines along their external margin, as 
in the ? . 

$ . Thorax dull, closely and rugosely punctured spinulosus, 

(1) 8. ^ & $ . Alar hooks 5 — 6, large or small species. 

(18) 9. i . Stipites of armature without a wide longitudinal grooye. 

$. Dorsal apical ysJye wide, flat and dull, or with the mandibles not 
toothed, or yery small (niger) with mandibles toothed, but with the 
2nd segment of abdomen more or less suffused with black, and the 
drd segment not foyeated at the sides. 

(16) 10. S • Stipites not strigose, flnely reticulated or rugose or nearly smooth. 

f . Mesothorax finely punctured, apical dorsal yalye not dull and punctured. 

(14) 11. Second sub-marginal cell wide in both sexes. 
^ . Genital armature longer than wide. 
$ . Mandibles not toothed. 

(18) 12. ^ . Lacinia of armature not fringed with hairs at the apex, its membrane 

produced along the inner edge of the stipes, 
f . Larger and darker, apical dorsal yalye narrowly rounded at the apex, 
and with an impressed line parallel to the margin punoticeps. 
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(12) IS. ^ . Laoinia fringed with hairs, its membrane not prodnoed along the edge 

of the stipes, abdomen entirely black or pioeous. 
f . Smaller and lighter, apical dorsal valve widely rounded at the apex, its 
margins reflexed .longulut, 

(11) 14. Second sub-marginal cell narrow in both sexes. 

^ . Genital armature nearly twice as broad as long. 

$. Mandibles toothed m^er, 

(10) 16. ^ . Stipites distinctly strigose. 

$ . Mesothorax closely and rather largely punctured, iqpical dorsal valve 
wide, flat and punctured. 

(17) 16. Larger. ^. Abdomen elongate, armature with the lacinia flat and sub- 
membranous, clothed with long hairs at the apex. 
$ . Dorsal apical valve slightly reflexed at the edges jpilifront, 

(16) 17' Smaller. S . Abdomen short, armature vrith the lacinia bifid at the apex. 
$. Apical dorsal valve distinctly margined ^ similii. 

(9) 18. ^ . Stipites each with a wide longitudinal groove. 

$ . Mandibles toothed, apical dorsal valve shining, or with the 3rd abdo- 
minal segment with a black fovea on each side. 

(22) 19. ^ . Basal segment of abdomen entirely red, or with three small black spots 

at its extreme base. 
$ . Third abdominal segment not foveated at the sides. 

(21) 20. S . Larger, with the base of the abdomen entirely red ..... ferruginaiut. 

(20) 21. ^ . Smaller, with the basal segment of the abdomen more or less spotted 

at the extreme babe hyalinatut, 

m 

(19) 22. ^ . Basal segment of the abdomen black. 

$ . Third segment of the abdomen with a black fovea on each side. 

(26) 23. ^ . Antennse with a grey pubescent basal band on each joint. 

(25) 24. S' Antennae entirely black vttrUgahu. 

(24) 25. S' Antennee more or less rufescent in front divisus. 

(23) 26. ^ . Pubescence of antennal joints extending almost to the apex of each. 

(28) 27. S ' With the thickened portion of the lacinia produced at the apex in- 
wardly and considerably widened dimidiattu. 

(27) 28. ^. Apex of lacinia not widely dilated on its inner margin qfflnit. 

1. ffihhus, Linn., Syst. Nat., ed. x, vol. i, p. 571. E. Saund., Trans. 
Ent. Soc. Lond., 1882, p. 196, pi. viii, f. 3. v. Hag., Deutsche 
Ent. Zeit., xxvi, 1883, pi. vi, f. 4. 

Black, base of abdomen more or less red. A bright shining species, the S with 
long antennae, the 3rd joint of the flagellum several times longer than the shoit 
transverse 2nd joint ; mesothorax largely and rugosely punctured ; abdomen rather 
strongly punctured ; wings slightly dusky ; 2nd sub-marginal cell not quite so wide 
at the base as long ; genital armature with each lacinia produced into two elongate 
processes, clothed with long hairs, the upper one the longest. 

$ . Mesothorax very shining, largely and remotely punctured ; metathorax st 
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the sides ragosely strigose ; wings darker than in any of the other species ; 2nd 
sub-marginal cell shaped much as in the ^ ; abdomen shining, indistinctly punctured ; 
apical dorsal yalye with a very narrow glabrous centre ; spines along the external 
margin of the tibiae black. Length, 8 — 10 mm. 

A common species, I believe. I have taken it commonly at 
Chobham, and received it from Norwich (J. B. Bridgman), Colchester 
(W. H. Harwood), Gloucestershire (V. E. Perkins), Gueetling, near 
Hastings (Eev. E. JS". Bloomfield), Exeter (E. Parfitt), Penzance (E. 
D. Marquand). 

2. reficulatuSf Thoms., Opnsc. Ent., 98, 3 ; Hym. Scand., ii, p. 165. 

V. Hag., Deutsche Ent. Zeit., xxvi, 1882, pi. vi, f, 5. 

Very like the preceding, but rather smaller, and the puncturation of the thorax 
in both sexes rather less coarse. ^ with the antenns neither quite so long nor so 
thick as in gibhus^ each joint with the basal pubescent band much narrower ; an- 
terior-wings with the 2nd sub-marginal cell rery narrow, its sides sub-parallel, 
almost twice as long as wide ; abdomen shining, less strongly punctured than in 
gibhut ; the armature quite differently formed : the lacinia being produced into a 
simple point, with a sub-membranous wing along its inner margin. 

$ differs from gibhut in its narrow 2nd sub-marginal cell, its less smoky wings, 

the reticulated (not strigose) sides of the metathorax, the wider sub-carinated dorsal 

yalye of the abdomen, and in the much more finely punctured, less shining, and grey 

pubescent 4th segment ; the black of the apex of the abdomen also docs not extend 

on to the apex of the 8rd segment, as is usually the case in gibbtu. 

Length, 7 — 9 mm. 

I took a few males in August this year at Chobham, flying over 
a sandy bank, and find a $ mixed with suhquadratus taken at Chobham 
in 1873. I think it must be local, as I have not received it from any 
correspondent. 

3. eubqitadratus, Sm., Zool., iii, p. 1014, f. 6. E. Saund., Trans. Ent. 

Soc, 1882, p. 197, pi. viii, f. 2. v. Hag., Deutsche Ent. Zeit., 
xxvi, 1882, pi. vi, f . 6. 

Just like the preceding in colour, but distinguished in both sexes by its rather 

larger size, and much wider 2nd sub-marginal cell ; in the S also by the bifid lacinia 

and very different shape of the armature ; and in the 9 by the incrassate vertex, 

the strigose metapleurse, the wide flat dorsal Taive, and the pale tibial spines. 

Length, 8 — 10 mm. 

A common species and widely distributed. Chobham ; Norwich 
(J. B. Bridgman), Hastings (Eev. E. JST. Bloomfield), Penzance (E. 
D. Marquand), Lundy Isle, nearly black ^J (F. Smith), Gloucester- 
shire (V. E. Perkins), Dumfries (E. Service), Colchester ("W. H. 
Harwood), Hampstead (T. E. Billups). 

{To be concluded in our neset). 
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ON A BEMABEABLE NEW (JENUS OF CVCVJTDM FBOM BBAZIL. 

BT A. SIDNEY OLLIPP. 

AciPHUS, gen, nov. 

Bodj elongate, mnch depressed. Head moderatelj large, broadly tnuisrerse, 
Ejes small, elongate, situated just behind the base of the antennse, yery finely 
facetted and not prominent. Antenn», ll>jointed ; the basal joint yery long, 
slender, widening out into a flattened club at the extremity, the second joint yeiy 
short, but distinctly longer than broad : the third about twice as long as the second ; 
the fourth to tenth nearly equal in length ; the apical slightly longer than the pre- 
ceding. Mandibles prominent, incurred, moderately stout and not grooved. 
Prothorax considerably longer than the head; the sides oblique, with a feeble 
emargination on each side just behind the middle. Scutellum rather long, the sides 
nearly parallel, pointed behind. Elytra only extending to just before the base- of the 
second abdominal segment ; humeral angles somewhat prominent ; outer apical angles 
rounded. Abdomen with the terminal segment rounded behind. Legs rather short ; 
femora yery stout ; the four anterior tarsi 5-jointed, the first joint slightly elongate, 
the second and third somewhat shorter, the fourth small, the fifth about as long as 
the three basal joints together ; posterior tarsi 4-jointed, the basal joint as long as 
the two succeeding ones together ; claws with a slight enlargement near the base. 

The genus characterized above is allied to Diagrypnodes, Waterh. 
(Trans. Ent. Soc. Lond., 1876, p. 13), but differs in having the head 
transverse, the mandibles simple instead of grooved, and in the form 
of the scutellum. The basal joint of the antennsB is longer, and the 
ejes are situated nearer the bases of those organs. 

ACIPHUS SIiraTJLABIS, «p. n. 

Elongate, very strongly depressed, pale reddish-testaceous, shining ; the disc of 
the head except near the base, mandibles, apex of each elytron and the knees pitchy- 
black. Head much broader than long, narrowed in front of the eyes, extremely 
finely punctured ; the sides nearly parallel ; the posterior margin with a slight 
sinuation on each side of the middle. Antennse slender, filiform, reaching beyond 
the apex of the elytra. Prothorax much longer than the head, considerably broader 
in front than behind, somewhat concave, with scarcely any trace of punctuation ; 
anterior angles rounded ; the sides oblique, with a feeble emargination just behind 
the middle ; posterior angles obtuse ; the median line indistinct. Scutellum ex- 
tremely finely punctured. Elytra at the base lightly narrower than the head, 
widening posteriorly, extremely finely and very sparingly punctured ; the sides 
arcuately rounded behind : each elytron with a very feebly impressed line extending 
from the shoulder to just before the inner apical angle. Abdomen pale testaceous ; 
all the segments except the first with a moderately large dusky spot on each side of 
the middle. Length, 6 mm. ; greatest width, 1^ mm. 

Rio Janeiro (Squire), Type in the collection of Mr. E. W. 
Jan son. 

This curious species is allied to Diagrypnodes WakeJieldii,'W&terh. 
(I. c,)y described from New Zealand. 

London : November IBth, 1884. 
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ON A SMALL COLLECTION OF TBICHOPTEBA FBOM UNST, 

NOETH SHETLAND. 

BY R. MoLACHLAN, F.R.S., ftc. 

At p. 91 of this vol. I published a short note on four species of 
Trichoptera captured in Unst by Mr. C. A. Briggs. A somewhat 
larger collection, comprising twelve species, made by Mr. E. P. Boper 
Curzon, in August of this year, has just been presented to me by Mr. 
Meek. It merits a longer notice, and more especially as there is one 
insect of extreme interest. It may be well to mention that the 
northernmost point of Unst lies in nearly 61° N. latitude. 

The following a're the species : — 

Phbtgaitea tabia, p. — One (J, small, and of a peculiar tint. 

LiMiropHiLTJS ATJBicuLA, . C. — Two (f, excesHvely small, the ex- 
panse being only 12^ mm., almost one-third less than the smallest 
example I had previously seen of this species. 

LnoroPHiLTJS gbisetjs, L. — Two ? , both dark, and one very 
small, expanse only 13^ mm. ; the other expands to 20 mm., which 
would be rather small for an ordinary ^ , and the $ in this species is 
usually much the larger. 

LiMirOFHiLUS SPABSTJS, C. — One c?, two ? , rather small (expanse, 
about 19 mm.), and all of a peculiar variety, with nearly unicolorous 
smoky-grey anterior- wings and ill-defined pterostigmatic mark. I have 
found such a condition at great altitudes (about 6000 ft.) in the Alps, 
and have seen it from Finland. It reminds one forcibly of the British 
type-form of Asynarchus ccenosusy C, only with narrower fore- wings. 
The species is notoriously variable, and the main point in these Unst 
examples is their comparative constancy. 

Stenophtlax LATiPEiofis, C. — Three (J, two ?, small, and v6ry 
smoky in colour ; similar to those taken by Mr. Briggs. S, latipennis 
and S. stellatus, C, are very closely allied, but distinct, unless con- 
necting links in the slight structural differences be proved to exist. 
Perhaps there may be slight doubt concerning these Shetland examples. 
The superior appendages have retracted in drying, so as to be invisible. 

Stenophtlax concentbictjs, Zett. — Three ? , not larger than an 
ordinary small (f , and with the anterior- wings very decidedly tinged 
with brown. 

Mesophylax imptjnctatus, McLach., var. zetlaitdictjs. 
Apart from iU pigmy size, it differs from the type-form as follows : — Head and 
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thorax blaokish-fascouB sbore (tbe usnal wsrta and lixMB obflonre reddish). Abdomen 
fuBcescent aboye. Spines of the legs darker, brownish. Anterior-wings smokj' 
grey, the membrane rather thickly sprinkled with whitish-grey dots: neuration 
blackish-fuscous. Posterior- wings with a greyish tinge : neuration fuscescent. 

In the ^ the anal structure is apparently identical with that of the type-form, 
but the colour is darker. 

Length of body, ^ , 9 mm. Expanse of wings, <? , 23 mm. 

It was with astonishment that I realized the connection (and 
probable specific identity) of the single specimen with Jf. impunctatm. 
The latter was separated by me from the decidedly South European 
(and cave-frequenting) M, aspersus^ Eambur, in the 1st Additional 
Supplement (published this year) to my "Revision." The typical 
M. impunctafus is also generally of South or Central European distri- 
bution. But an additional interest attaches to this Unst insect, 
because a little more than a year ago, Mr. J. J. King recorded (Ent. 
Mo. Mag., XX, p. 19) an example of the type-form taken in Dumfries- 
shire by Mr. Service, and I appended a note thereto, explaining that 
I had not seen it from farther north than Bavaria, and making, a 
probably lame, attempt to account for its presence in Scotland. The 
smallest ^ of the type-form that I had previously seen expands to 
33 mm., this (J to only 23 mm. (thus in exaggerated correspondence 
with the other Trichoptera of Unst, and proving its native origin) ; the 
general colour is so much darker that the appearance is quite changed, 
and were it not for the almost unerring characters afforded by the 
anal parts, the close (and, as I believe, specific) relationship of the 
Unst insect to M. imptmctatus could hardly have been suspected. 
More materials will, I have no doubt, confirm this, but the form is 
distinctly worthy a varietal name. 

A somewhat parallel case exists with regard to M, aspersus. I 
have described a form of this (var, canariensis) taken by the Rev. A. 
E. Eaton at a great elevation on Grand Canary, which also differs 
from the type-form of that species by its very small size (expanse, 
22 — 25 mm.), but the discrepancy is less, and the general appearance 
is but little changed. 

Probably many discoveries in the way of Trichoptera have yet to 
be made in this country, but none of them can exceed the present in 
interest. 

Halesus eadiatus, C. — One (J , rather small, but not differing 
from more southern examples in the character of its markings. 

Dbusus anntjlatus, Steph. — One ? , rather small, but presenting 
no special features. 
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(EcETis OOSBACEA, C. — One example (abdomen wanting), whiter 
tlian (not bo ocbraceous as) the southern form, but resembling what 
appears to be the usual condition in Scotland. 

Plectbocnemia coksfebsa, C. — One (J, small, and very dark. 

PoLTCEirrBOPUs FLAVO-MACTJLATUS, Pict. ?. — One ? . 

Thus, small size and dark colour are the dominant features of 
the Shetland Trichopteray just as occurs in those most remarkable 
Lepidoptera from the same quarter that have excited so much interest 
with British Lepidopterists, and which are proving equally interesting 
on the continent. 

Two ? examples of Hydroptila from the Island of Hoy are not 
determinable. 

Lewisham, London : 

November ^th, 1884 



ON THE 8C0PEL0DES UNICOLOR OF WESTWOOD AND WALKER. 

BY ARTHUR G. BUTLER, F.L.8., F.Z.S., &c. 

The genus Scopelodes (a group of Limacodid moths) was charac- 
terized by Westwood on page 222 of the fifth volume of Duncan's 
" Naturalists' Library ;" the typical species, 8. unicolor, being de- 
fiMsribed on the following page, and figured on plate xxviii (fig. 2). 

8, unicolor, of TVestwood, is described as follows : — "The colour 
of the entire moth is buff, the wings having a silky gloss, and the 
palpi have a pale ring near the apex ; the back of the abdomen is 
rather more fulvous, and marked with short black bands. It is an 
inhabitant of Java, and is in the collection of the Kev. F. W. Hope. 
The expansion of the wings is two inches and three-quarters." 

It is perfectly clear that Walker never referred either to descrip- 
tion or figure of this species ; even his reference, " Dune. Nat., xxxvii, 
222," proves so much, since the volume is not quoted and the number 
of the plate (which "Walker evidently believed to be that of the 
volume), is not quoted correctly : but it is also evident that, if the 
description had been looked at, the locality given by Westwood, 
" Java," would have had some weight in Walker's identification of 
the species, and the figure (which, by the way, is only misleading, as 
it is coloured utterly unlike any 8copelodes that ever existed, with a 
combination of burnt-sienna and brick-red), might have made him un- 
ifilling to give the name 8. palpalia to the common species of Java. 
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Walker's Scopelodes unicolar was evidentlj belieyed to be West- 
woo<l*B species, from the fact that it is nearly unicolorous : it occurs 
at Silhet and Moulmein ; the yar. y of Walker's description, from 
Ceylon, being a much rubbed example of Moore's 8, aurogrUea^ and 
in place of Walker's " Fore-wings with a broad, diffuse, slightly paler 
band," it should have been noted that the '* Pore-wings are much 
rubbed in the centre." I propose to call 8. unicoloVy of Walker, by 
the name of 8, testacea ; as it is distinct from 8, unicolar^ of West- 
wood, which we have from Java, and which also is quite distinct from 
the much commoner 8, palpalit, 

SCOFELODES TESTACEA, 11. <p. 

8copelode8 unicolor, Walker (nee Westwood), Lep. Het., 5, p. 

1104. n. 1 (1855). 

Primaries and thorax skining brownish-testaoeouB ; seoondaries pale Bhining 
golden-ochreous, with white-tipped fringe ; palpi greyish, with a white sab-apical 
band and black tip ; abdomen deep ochreous, with two or three dorsal dots and the 
anal segment black : expanse of wings, 72 mm. 

Silhet and Moulmein. Type, B. M. 

8. unicolor is represented in the Museum by two specimens, rather 
smaller than that from which Westwood's description was taken : the 
primaries and body are of a shining golden-testaceous colour, and the 
secondaries whitish-testaceous ; the fringe of all the wings white ; 
the palpi with a white* band near the tips ; the abdomen, as described 
by Westwood, has a dorsal series of black tufts or '* short bands," and 
the tarsi are tipped with black ; 8, palpaliSy on the other hand, has 
shining, foxy-red, primaries and thorax, and deep ochreous secondaries 
and abdomen ; the fringes of the wings being tipped with silvery- 
white ; the abdomen with dorsal bars and anal segment black. 

British Mnseum : 

November^ 1884. 



DESCRIPTION OF A NEW SPECIES OF COCTTIA. 
BY HERBERT DRUCE, F.L.S., F.R.G.S., &0. 

COCTTIA ElBBiBI, Sp, n. 

Primaries and secondaries bluish-hjaline ; the black external borders of the 
male narrow, as in C chlorotoma ; in the female the borders are much broader, the 
intermediate streaks shorter than in C Durvillei. The primaries without the sub- 
basal orange patch common to all the other described species. The thorax and 
abdomen light bluish metallic-green, except the anal segments, which are black. On 

the under-side the orange-coloured patch is present, as in C, Durvillei. 

Expanse, <^, 3 in. j $ , 8i in. 
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Sab, : Am Islands. Mus. Druce. 

This yeiy distinct and beautiful species is at once distinguished 
from all those hitherto described by the entire absence of the sub- 
basal orange-coloured spots on the primaries, and by its more brilliantly 
coloured abdomen. The primaries are also somewhat narrower and 
shorter. I have named this fine insect after its captor, Herr C. Eibb6, 
who obtained it this year in the Aru Islands. 

On examining the fine series of specimens of 0. Durvillei in my 
own collection, I find the orange sub-basal patch very variable : in 
some specimens it is quite small and round, in others large and oval. 
The black external borders also vary considerably in width. 

The Beeches, Circus Boad, N.W. : 
November, 1884. 



Oheervationt on Lepidoptera near Beciding. — 

Argynnie Faphia v, Valezina. — I saw two specimens of this yariety in a wood 
at Streatly, near Beading, in July, 1876, and secured one of them, which is now in 
the collection of the Beading Museum. 

Argynnis Selene, — ^I took a specimen some years ago in Odiham Wood much 
suffused with smoky-black, all the markings being much larger and blacker than 
usual, and those across the centre of the wing forming a band of large square blotches. 

Melitaa AriemU,-^r-^ BjietieB of this species also occur near Odiham, some being 
much suffused with black and with a broad blackish fascia* others with a moderately 
broad yellowish &scia, and once a specimen was found with the under-side of the hind- 
wings nearly devoid of markings. 

Safyrus Janira, — A female specimen was taken a few years ago at Pangboum in 
which the whole of the usually dark borders of the wings are white, the only colour- 
ing being the usual tawny colour of the middle of the wings. This specimen is also 
in the Beading Museum. 

8(xtyru8 Jlyperanthus. — ^The variety of this species in which the " ringlets ** are 
absent from the under-side is occasionally found in this district. 

Sphinx Ugustri. — Of this species I have reared two specimens in which the pink 
colour of the hind- wings and of the abdomen is replaced by yellowish-white. When 
they emerged these portions were of a pale lemon colour. These specimens are also 
in the Beading Museum. 

lAparis diapw, — In August, 1870, at Odiham, I was in the wood one day, and 
had been mnning after Vaneasa polychloros until, being tired out, I flung myself 
down to rest in a wood-ride. Ab I lay there a moth flew across the ride which, 
jumping up, I secured. To my surprise it was a male gipsey moth in fairly good 
condition. This specimen is also in the Museum here. Its colour is much greyer 
thttn that of thie males of the domesticated stock of this species. 

Iiiikona grUeola var, stramineola. — ^This variety is found in fair numbers in a 
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wild manhy tract a few miles from here. It ia not, howerer, to be found in other 
neighbouring places in which the tjpical gri$eola it common. 

8pilo9omafuligino»a. — Common in this district. On one occasion I found a 
larra feeding on tf leaf of Ligtera ovaia, and pursuing the search found a considerable 
number on this unlikely plant. 

Amphidatys hetularia. — This species is common here, always of the usual 
peppered form, but one specimen taken seyeral years ago is rery coarsely peppered, 
being, in fact, almost blotched with large black dots. It, howerer, does not resemble 
the dark Lancashire Tarieties. 

Strenia clathrata, — Several specimens hare occurred in one of our meado¥rB in 
which the wings are suffused with black, with only a few white spots towards the 
margins. 

Anticlea sinuata. — This species occurs here occasionally on the chalk. 

Anticlea ruhidata. — Bather plentiful about Clematii vitalba with MelantMa 
procellata and Phibalapteryx tersata, Fh, vitalbata is much less firequently found, 
although double brooded. 

Phihalapteryx lignata. — Yery common in marshy places and low meadows. I 
haTe reared it from the egg, the larva feeding especially on a common Galium growing; 
by ditch sides, but being apparently willing to eat any species of Galium, 

Cidaria corylata. — I have found at Odiham one specimen of the curious band- 
less form of this species, usually found in the north. 

Xylophasia sublustris — Common here at sugar. 

Xylophasia scolopacina. — I have taken one specimen in a small wood in this 
neighbourhood. It was at rest on the trunk of a fir tree. 

Agrotit cinerea. — One specimen occurred a few years ago on a gas lamp in this 
town. 

Agrotis agathina. — This also has occurred singly, and, contrary to its usual 
habits, at sugar. This was on September 11th, 1876. 

Noctua rhomhoidea. — This species may always be depended upon at the end of 
July and beginning of August, at sugar in some of our woods. 

Dasgcampa rubiginea. — This species has also occurred here once, at sugar. 

Xanthia aurago. — I never saw, or expected to see, such a sight as met my eyes 
when I commenced to examine my sugar on the night of September 22nd, 1876. 
Aurago actually covered every patch of sugar on some of the trees. I never saw any 
moth, not even N. xanthographay in such swarms. I secured as many as I oould 
possibly find rodm for, picking out the finest specimens and most beautiful varieties, but 
causing no apparent diminution in their numbers. Many trees were so crowded 
with them that nothing else could get at the sugar, but at one end of my ground 
where they were not quite so plentiful, I secured nine Epunda Uitulewta, four XyUna 
temibrunnea and one Agrotis saucia, besides many other species. Aurago was to be 
found in plenty every night for the succeeding ten days. 

Xanthia gilvago. — This species occurs every year, at sugar, on some small beech 
and fir trees. 

Cosmia pyralina. — This also occurs here, at sugar, but sparingly. 

Aplecta occulta. — ^A single specimen, of a beautiful dark grey colour, was taken 
at sugar, a few miles away, seven or eight years ago. 

Aplecta nebulosa. — Specimens taken here differ in colour remarkably from those 
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from the Kew Forest, the latter are white with di8tiiict*'marking0 and rery large, 
but ours are generally smaller and always much suffused with grey, approaching in 
this respect to Yorkshire specimens. 

Ji^ylina semibrunnea. — This species is to be found close to the town, eyen among 
the allotment gardens. We find it in the neighbourhood CTeiy year, at sugar and ivy. 

Spunda lutulewta also occurs annually, at sugar. 

Cucullia Ufchnitis. — On June 28th, 1873, 1 found larrss near here on Verhaseum, 
from which the moths were reared. 

Sremobia ochroleuca. — The only specimen of this species which has occurred 
here, to my knowledge, was in the larra state, feeding on Mullein and was reared on 
that plant. 

S^ilodes palealis. — Taken here once only. 

JPionea ttramentalis. — I have taken two specimens in a wet bushy place. 

Argyrolepia dubrisana occurs about chalk pits among the wild carrot. 

TherUtis caudella occurs in lanes among spindle, and in the spring is fond of 
flying across the road in the bright morning sunshine, when it looks yery conspicuous* 
— William Holland, 138, Chatham Street, Reading : November IKA, 1884. 

Colias JEdusa near Weymouth. — C. JEduaa has been common at Osmington 
daring the past summer. I saw two ^ there only last Saturday (October 25th) in 
a sheltered field, yisiting Scabiosa succisa : Vanessa cardui has not yet retired into 
winter quarters, several were sunning themselves yesterday morning on the cliffs 
near Osmington Mill.' — A. E. Eatow, Osmington, near Weymouth : Oct. 30<A, 1884. 

P.S. — C Eduta and V. cardui are still flying here. — Nov. 3rd, 1884. 

Migration of Insects. — In the November number {ante p. 134) I noticed some 
xemarks on the occasional occurrence of large numbers of certain species of Lepid- 
opteta in Ireland, usually more or less scarce. In connection with this subject I 
thought the following might be of some interest. In June, 1879 (the 6th, as far as 
I can remember), I was on board a steamship in the St. G-eorge's Channel ; the 
weather was warm and misty, and there was little if any wind. About the middle 
of the day a number of insects began to alight on the vessel, and several others were 
flying round, the species being Vanessa cardui, Flusia gamma, Stenoptergx hybridalis^ 
and others, including some Diptera, such as Musca Casar. This would seem to 
point to a migration of insects to or &om Ireland, and, moreover, that the insects 
were not blown by the wind, but migrated voluntarily. It would be interesting to 
learn whether the species I observed were specially abundant or the reverse in 
Ireland in 1879. — ^T. D. A. Cockebell, 51, Woodstock Boad, Bedford Park, Chis- 
yriok : November, 1884. 

Silk culture in Assam. — We have received from the India Office an important 
Official Beport by Mr. E. Staek, Director of Agriculture in Assam, on the present 
state of the Culture in that district, and on the prospects of success so far as regards 
exportation to England is concerned. 

The Beport is confessedly by no means encouraging, but still hopeful. The 
indoleiioe and suspicion of the natives stand muoh in the way. Silk is ''culti- 
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rated " there, bat in a peculiar way. Thej hare domesticated spedet, viz,, Bombffx 
textor and Crati C'Pdt*'), AtUher<Ba (uutama ('<Maga"), and Attaout rieim 
(«Eri"). The two latter appear to be the most promising. It is recommended 
that the cocoons be exported, and not the thread. " Pit " seems to be a near rda- 
tiTe of the ordinary molberry silkworm, whereas the others are " tosser." The 
enemies, diseases, &c., to which lame in Europe are subject appear to be equally 
present in Assam, and there are r<Us in addition. It is stated, with regard to 
" Eri," that the number of moults is /our, that eight broods can be obtained in a 
year, and that the minimum life-cycle from egg to opposition may be only 43 days 
(the maximum is giren as 83 days). With " Muga *' it is somewhat different. Elto 
broods are recognised by remacular names, and the minimum and maximum are 54 
and 81 days respectively. 

There are also about ten " wild " species of silkworms, some of which are pro- 
bably only the original condition of the domesticated races ; but others are totally 
different, and these are mentioned as of little importance ; ncTcrtheless, the silk is 
occasionally used for purposes of adulteration. 

The empty cocoons of Anther<Ba Paphia (if correctly determined, the Temaoular 
name for the form is '' Silthi,") are utilized as tobacco, or betel, boxes, or as cups 
for dipping oil. The pupes of this, as of all other wild silkworms, are considered 
delicate morsels by the natives. 

Mr. Stack's Beport bears the impress of being genuine in all its details. The 
facts are concisely stated, and no attempt is shown to generalize upon them in a 
manner that would lead them to be suspected of being no longer fietcts* — ^Eds. 

Oreen larva of JSnnomos auttunnaria (alniaria), — On the 16th Angost I found, 
between two sycamore leaves in my garden, a rather large ** Thorn " larva of a green 
colour, minutely besprinkled with white dots. 

Although a good many years have elapsed since I bred J\ucant€iria, I could not 
recognise it as being the larva of that species, but as it was evidently making up for 
pupation, I knew that a very short time would solve the riddle. 

I must own, however, that I was greatly surprised when a finely coloured male 
Snnomos autumnaria emerged. I have reason to believe that the moths bred by 
Messrs. Tugwell and Davis (the latter this year) were all from stick-like hroum larvs. 

Autumnaria is evidently well established in this neighbourhood ; I have had 
wild specimens every year since I came. It is, I am almost sure, attached to syca^ 
more, as there is generally one of those trees near the gas lamps they have been 
taken on. 

The bred specimens are better coloured and larger than those caught. The 
larvED in confinement do very well indeed on whitethorn, and thrive on it better than 
on birch or maple. — Sydnbt Webb, Maidstone House, Dover : Sept, 19th, 1884. 

[The published descriptions of this larva all seem to agree in giving the ground 
colour as hrown. — Eds.]. 

Is Pterophorut gonodactylua doubled brooded ? — Is it known whether PterO' 
phorue gonodactylus is double brooded ? It is usually supposed to be a June insect, 
but in this district is more frequently taken in the autumn, and during the past 
season was not uncommon at the beginning of September. The larvcs of the etidy 
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brood are laid to feed in April in the flower stem of Tusrilago^arfara, just below the 
flower head ; but, by the time the larrs of the second brood should be feeding, the 
flowers hare of course long been oTer> and the larrsB must feed on or in some other 
part of the plant. To me there seems little doubt that this is the solution to the 
problem bj Mr. 0. S. Qregson in the Entomologist for July, 1873, p. 427, where he 
says, ''I once bred a ^onodc^tylutAJke insect from a larra found feeding in a kind of 
gallery made in, or under, the woolly under-side of a coltsfoot leaf found growing 
on the limestone rocks at Llanfersas in June." — Q-bo. T. Possitt, Huddersfield : 
November 17th, 1884. 

Notes on Dermestee vulpinus and other heetlee in Sheppey, — About the end of 
October, haring heard casually that a bone-boiling works at Queenborough was 
greatly infested with " bugs," which the workmen employed therein could not keep 
out of their houses, I took advantage of a cold, and consequent loss of the sense of 
smell for a time, to stroll over and see what the creatures really were. I never before 
saw beetles in such amazing abundance, the whitewashed walls in the interior of 
the buildings being literally blackened with Dertneetes vulpinuSf which could also 
be picked up by hsndfuls under bones, bits of sacking, &c., on the ground. With it 
Necrohia rufipes occifrred in nearly, if not quite equal numbers, Corynatee violtxceue 
and Alphitobiue piceus being also well represented : the last-mentioned beetle was 
more retiring in its habits than the other three, and was usually to be found in the 
folds of the sacks containing the bones. 

The foreman of the works complained bitterly of the damage done to the wood- 
work of the building by the ''bugs," and showed me a thick oak plank, about 12 
feet long by a foot^wide, reduced to a perfect honeycomb by the ravages of the 
Dermeetet larv». These, when full-grown, had bored into the solid timber to change 
to pupsB, of which I dug out numbers with the point of a knife, as well as many 
imagos in a pallid and immature condition. The other beetles appeared to do no 
damage whatever. Some fowls were kept in the works, in the endeavour to reduce 
the number of beetles, if possible j but they appeared to prefer picking the scraps 
of meat off the bones, which, I was informed, came from various parts of the world, 
but the greater portion was brought from South America. 

On the same day I found a specimen of the rare Aphodius consputus, Or. 
(named £:>r me by the Bev. W. W. Fowler) in wet dSbrie and dead grass on the bank 
of a fr«sh-water ditch, in company with large numbers of Litodactylut letusogcuter 
and Pachyrhinue canaliculatus. 

In the course of a walk along the Sheppey Cliffs yesterday, I found Erirhinue 
eeirpi not rarely in dead Typha latifolia, hibernating in the galleries bored in the 
plant by the larvae of Nonagria typha. With it were Limnichus pyymaus (very 
rarely), Telmtttophilue typha (in profusion), &c., &o. — Jambs J. Waleeb, 23, 
Banelagh Boad, Marine Town, Sheemess : November ISthf 1884. 

Note on Nelophorus cremttue, Mey, as a British species. — In a paper by M. 01. 
Eoy, just published in the Bevue d'Entomologie, vol. iii. No. 9, entitled " Notices 
•or les Palpicomes, et diagnoses d'esp^ces nouvelles ou peu connues," there appears 
the following notice of a species of Helophorus, which is recorded as from Britain 
only ! " Helophorus erenatus, Bey. — This species is related both to N. strigifrons, 
Thome., and J7. planioolliSf Thorns. It has a less thick-set (ramass^) form than the 
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first, and the sides of the thorax more rounded. It differs from the second in not 
having the frontal forea widened in front, and in having the elytra even more 
strongly crenate-striate than in that species. L. 3.7 mill. Angleterre (Pandell^." 
Dr. Sharp regards both I[. planicollis and H. atrigifront as varieties of H. aneipennit, 
and the above would seem to be another variety ; it is, however, worth recording, 
and may be identified from the above notice by entomologists who may have it 
among their Relophori. — W. W. Fowlbb, Lincoln : October 20/A, 1884. 

Captures of Coleoptera near Lincoln. — On October 23rd, in company with Mr. 
J. J. Walker, I went to Langworth Wood, about eight miles from Lincoln, for two 
or three hours' collecting. This wood is chiefly known to Entomologists as one of 
the localities for Mesperia paniscusy which has been fairly abundant this year during 
the end of May and beginning of June. The best beetle we took was Epunsa par- 
vula, of which we beat about two dozen from faggots, from which wo also obtained 
Bradycellus placidusy Litargue bifasciatus, Alexia piliferay Conurut immaculatiUt 
and Ocalea castanea in some numbers ; I have never before found this widely dis- 
tributed insect plentiful in any one spot ; by sweeping we obtained Erirhinvt salicit 
and Batophila ruhi, and by shaking moss Mniophila muecorunij Agathidium nigri- 
num, Caliodea fuliginosut, Myllana bremcomiSf and Bgthinua puncticollie. Among 
other beetles I have at different times taken in this Wood are the following : Choleva 
spadicea, Amphicgllis globus, Meligethee ergthropue and viduatus, Scaphidema 
aneum, CorgmbUes pectinicorni»f Trackga minutus, Agapanthia lineatocollie, Rhgii' 
dosomus globulus, Rhynchites pubescens, Cceliodes subrufus, Blleschua bipunctatus, 
Ceuthorhgnchus marginatus, Apoderus corgli, Thgamis patruelis, and Lina longi- 
oollis, the latter abundant on sallows in all stages of development. On May 24th 
I took a very fine pair of Aleochara ruficornis\ the female occurred on some long 
grass in a broad ride, and after an hour's fruitless sweeping for further specimens, I 
came back to the same spot and swept the male off evidently the same place where 
the female was taken. 

In Nocton Wood, near Lincoln, I found last year, on May 19th, several speci- 
mens of Symbiotes latus and Mycetophagus populi in an olcl stump, accompanied by 
Cis bidentatus in some numbers ; Gyrophcsna qffinis was common in fungi. 

In flood rubbish near the town I have taken Deinopsis erosa, Ilyobates nigri- 
eollis, TrogophloBus halophilusj Lathrobium longulum, Anisotoma litura, Rhitwnchus 
inconspectUs and bruchoides, and many others. 

Saperda carcharias occurs close to the town, and Ocypus fuscatus, Oxypoda 
nigrina, Fhl€Bocharis subtilissima, Trichopteryx longula, and JPsylUodes picina maj 
be added to the above list. 

The water beetles are singularly poor for a fen district, as far as I have worked 
them, which is, certainly, very little ; not one rare species has turned up, the best 
that I have found being Liopterus agilis. — Id. 

Idiocerus distinguendus, Kirschb., = /. cognatus, Fieh. — Although the accessible 
evidence warranted the conclusion stated by me, at p. 127 ante, that Kirschbaum's 
name for this species had priority over that given by Fieber, it yet appears that I 
was in error, for Dr. Franz Low, of Vienna, who at my request has kindly referred 
to the works in which the respective descriptions were published, informs me that 
Fieber had priority of publication : the name to be adopted is therefore I, cognaiut, 
Fieb. — J. W. Douglas, Lewisham : October 31st, 1884. 
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EiniOMOLoaiOAL Socibtt of London. — September 3rd, 1884: R. MoLach- 
I.AN, Eaq., F.R.S., in the Chair. 

Lieut. -Col. C. Swinhoe, of "Winchester, was elected a Member. 

Mr. Corerdale exhibited a fine collection of Micro- and other Lepidoptera 
moanted in a new fashion on the heads of pins flattened out and turned down at a 
right angle. 

Mr. Stainton exhibited specimens of Coleophora limoniella and auroffuttella, 
and remarked on their distinctive characters ; and he said that in Mr. Coverdale's box 
were examples from Shoebarjness that scarcely accorded with the typical limoniella, 

Mr. Billups exhibited smooth spherical excrescences on birch twigs, about the 
size of small apples. They were hard, and with no trace of insect agency. It 
seemed to be uncertain whether they were, or were not, the young condition of the 
** witch knots " on birch which Miss Ormerod states to be due in the first instance 
to a Phjftoptut, Also Ocyput eyaneus found by Mr. South in Deyonshire, and 
Loxops coceineus captured by himself at Chobham. Also Odynerut reniformis and 
its parasite JElampus Panzeri, from Chobham. 

Mons. Wailly exhibited, and remarked upon, several silk-producing Bombyces, 
some of which had been reared in this country for the first time. 

Mr. Olliff exhibited, and remarked upon, a " Cassida " received by Lord Wal- 
singham from Mr. J. C. G-rant, of Bahia. It proved to be Porphyraspis trietis, 
Bohem. With it were the larves which cover themselves with a coating of filamen- 
tous excrement, not unlike an inverted bird's nest in miniature, and supported by a 
furcate anal process ; they fed on cocoa-nut palm. 

Mr. Poulton read a lengthy paper, illustrated by beautifully coloured diagrams, 
in continuation of his former remarks on larval markings, &c., and their pro- 
tective associations. He detailed the history of several of the larger Sphingidm 
from the early larval stages, showing the modifications undergone during growth, 
and the apparent influence of food, which although seemingly certain, did not appear 
to be constant. A discussion took place, in which Messrs. White, Stainton, Weir, 
McLachlan, &o., joined. 

October letf 1884 : J. W. Dunning, Esq., M.A., F.L.S., President, in the Chair. 

Haygarth Addison, Esq., of 145, Seven Sisters' Road, was elected a Member. 

The Secretary read letters from Drs. Packard and Fritz MiLller, thanking the 
Society for their election as Honorary Members. 

Mr. Jenner Weir exhibited an example of Vanessa cardui from thS New Forest, 
in which the under-wings had blue pupils to the spots. Also a large species of 
Acrydiida from the interior of Africa, of curious robust form, stated to be eaten by 
the Earthmen of the District (the Kalobari Desert). 

Mr. Horner exhibited a long series of rare British Coleoptera recently captured 
by hifD, including Myrmedonia Haworthi, Philonthus astutus, Homalota planifrons, 
eximia, and languida, Stenus morio, Dyschirius extensus, Trichonyx MaerJcelii, 
Laihridius testaceus, Cryphalus fagi, Phlaeotrya Stephensi, and Ocalea latipennis 
and eastanea. 

Mr. J. J. Walker exhibited a large collection of beautiful Lepidoptera obtained 
during his recent cruise in the Pacific. All were in admirable condition. 

Mr. McLachlan exhibited an example of a species of the Neuropterous 
Family NemopteridiB, taken by Mr. Walker at Coquimbo, North Chili, and remarked 

O 2 
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upon it M being the first recxMrded instance of the ocearrence of the corioas insects 
of this Family in America. He also exhibited a photograph of a Dragon-fly wii^ 
sent to him by Dr. Puton. This was the production of a young medical student at 
Lyons, and was prepared simply by placing the wing under glass upon a piece of 
sensitized paper and exposing it to light, the neuration showing out most beautifully 
distinct in white on the dark ground. Mr. Meldola said any number of impressions 
might be produced from this, photographed upon glass. It appeared admirably 
adapted for truthfully detailing complex neuration. 

Mr. Billups exhibited a specimen of a species of Homalomyia bred by him, in 
which the left intermediate leg was perfectly double, so far as regarded the tibiss 
and tarsi. 

Baron Osten-Sacken communicated " Facts concerning the importation, or non- 
importation of Diptera into distant lands," in which much curious information was 
giyen, mostly in connection with North American species. 

Mr. Bosenstock communicated a paper on Australian Lepidoptera, 

Colonel Swinhoe communicated notes on the lanrfls and habits of many species 
of Indian Lepidoptera. 

November 6th, 1884 : The President in the Chair. 

A. W. Kappel, Esq., of Burlington Gardens, Chiswick, was elected a Member. 

Mr. Douglas sent for exhibition specimens of the new British Homopteron 
Idioceru* cognattu, Fieb. {cf. ante pp. 127 and 162), taken by him at Lewisham, 
with examples of J. tremulay Estl., for comparison. Also the following Coceida 
from Lewisham, viz., Leeanium ribis, A. Fitch, from red currant (which, howerer, 
did not appear to materially damage the plants) ; L. cbscuUj KolL, S imago, and 
^ and $ " scales," from horse-chestnut ; L. aceris, auct., ^ and 9 " scales," firom 
sycamore ; L. genevensey Targ. ?, <J and ? " scales," from hawthorn ; L. eor^li, L., 
^ " scales," from hazel. Likewise parasitic Chalcidtda {Coccophagus and JEncgrtus ?) 
bred from the last four species. 

Mr. Felton (present as a visitor) exhibited a large collection, principally Cole* 
optera, from Espirito Santo, Brazil. There appeared to be some interesting species. 

Mr. Meldola exhibited the example of Nonagria eparganii, Esp., from Deal, 
recorded at ante p. 135. 

Mr. Theodore Wood exhibited Cis bilamellatue, from West Wickham, re- 
cently described by him (cf. ante p. 130). 

Mr. W. F. Kirby exhibited specimens of JSphestia bred from cocoa in a ware- 
house in London ; they were mostly E. elutella, but S. parasitella was also appa- 
rently present. They occasioned great damage. Mr. McLachlan suggested " baking " 
as a remedy, but it was remarked (by Mr. Weir and others) that this remedy was 
scarcely applicable in large warehouses, with innumerable bags of the material stored 
therein. Mr. J. J. Walker said that Ephestia affected ship biscuits, and lime 
washing was found useful in such cases. Mr. McLachlan said that the insects would 
feed indiscriminately on any comparatively dry material, and Mr. Stainton doubted 
if any warehouse in London were free from them. 

Mr. Olliff exhibited a specimen of the very rare Parandra 6-»triata, from the 
Zambesi, belonging to the Museum at Amsterdam. 

Baron Ost>en-Sacken communicated a new and revised edition of his Essay on 
Comparative Chsstotaxy in Diptera, in which the importance of the characteristic 
bristles as a means of classification was insisted upon, as were also the ommeetion 
of the bristles with the condition of the eyes, and of the latter with the habits of 
" poising " so well known in many Dipterous insects. 
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A WEEK ON THE "BROADS." 
BY 7. D. WHEELEB, M.A. 

Daring the last few years, the Norfolk Broads have come some- 
what prominently before the public : not only have Mr. Barrett, Mr. 
!Farn, Mr. Bird, and others brought their entomological treasures to 
light, but a large number of gentlemen from all parts of the kingdom 
have been attracted to them by the unrivalled opportunities they afford 
for yachting and fishing. In the present season, besides scores of 
parties from the inland counties, who had hired boats or pleasure 
wherries on the spot, I met with two gentlemen who had sailed round 
from Yorkshire in their own yacht, and heard of another who had 
come from Ireland in the same way. Consequently, I do not 
expect to be able to contribute anything new to a large proportion of 
readers of the Ent. Mo. Mag., but thought that a short account of a 
trip on these inland waters might be interesting to some of the large 
class of beginners who have not tried fen-collecting, and have not 
yet acquired a taste for more purely scientific articles. 

The date of our excursion was fixed by "circumstances Over which 
we had no control ;" I should much have preferred to go earlier, but 
my occupation as a schoolmaster made that impossible, and we started 
on Saturday, July 26th. Our force consisted of three of my boys^ 
whom I will designate as B. S., H. F., and H. S., and myself. 

We made our start by the 9.13 train for Wroxham, where a cart 
met us to convey our traps to Irstead shoals, the port at which we were 
to embark. After getting out our boat, cleaning and trimming lamps, 
and other preparatory measures, we took our ." trial trip," pulling 
away up the Ant, across Barton Broad — a fine stretch of water, close 
upon a mile in length, and of considerable width — and again up the 
Ant above the Broad, to a spot where I have many times had good 
sport. Here we got out our paraphernalia, lit and hoisted the big 
lamps,* and proceeded to explore. 

The nature of what by courtesy we may call the ground, precluded 
us from going far ; except on the river bank, there was nothing but a 
floating crust of vegetation, that yielded to the tread in a manner un- 
pleasantly suggestive. As dusk came on, a few of the commoner fen 
species began to appear : Hydrocampa nymphaalis and stagnaliSy 
^arapanyop stratiotalis, Cataclysta lemnalis, Eudorea pallida, Oramhus 
pascuellus and selaselltts^ Gkilo gigantellus, phraymitellus, mucronellus, 
Bnijbrficellus, but though the night was breathless and not cold, the 

* For description of apparatus, soe Ent. Mo. Mag., vol. ziii, p. 246. 
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number of insects was small. As soon as it grew fairly dark, some 
few Noctucd put in an appearance: Leueania itnpura and Apamea 
fibrosa kept us occupied by dashing round our lamps, and, among these 
commoner things, Leueania atraminea occurred sparingly, while the 
sallow bushes around us, the leaves of which were covered with honey- 
dew, proved yet more attractive to A, fibrosa than our lights. After 
continuing our work till 11 p.m., without any startling success, we 
started for Irstead, taking at the last moment a fine specimen of 
Celcena Haworthii, a species of very uncertain appearance in the fens. 

The return home was uneventful, thanks to long experience of 
the Broad, but small to a stranger would be the chance of finding his 
way across one of the larger Broads at night. Even by day it is won- 
derful at how short a distance the mouth of a river becomes invisible : 
the whole margin is fringed with reed, and marked with numberless 
indentations, among which the river mouth is lost. At night, then, 
when distant landmarks are invisible, the crossing of a Broad is a task 
not lightly to be undertaken, and the shores are so irregular, that to 
coast along them is a tedious, not to say impracticable, business. 

On Monday commenced the grand work of embarkation. All 
our goods and appliances were brought down to the dock (a convenient 
recess behind an old alder stump) and had to be stowed away for the 
voyage ; our vessel, and home for the week, consisted of an open boat, 
19 ft. long X 5 ft. 4 in. beam (the "Ant"), fitted with a mast and lug 
sail, but without keel, and drawing only 8 or 9 inches of water. As 
tender to this we had a small collapsible canvass boat of the Berthon 
Company pattern — " The Coracle." Into these two we had to pack the 
appliances for a week's boating expedition, including provisions, and the 
following sundries, viz. : — one setting case of 100 boards, containing also 
pins and other setting apparatus, 250 pill-boxes, nets, killing bottles, 
pinning boxes, &c., one box about 2 ft. X 1 ft. 2 in. X 1 ft. 4 in., con- 
taining large and small attracting lamp, the one for hoisting, the other 
to stand on the ground below for Micros, 9 ft. pole for lamp, tin box 
of books, papers, &c., fishing rods and apparatus, hand-lamps, and 
lamp for boat, one large tin (2 galls.) of parafBne, a smaller one of 
benzoline, and two of methylated spirits ; and also ourselves. 

But it is wonderful how things can be packed in a boat, and the 
" Ant " is fitted with lockers, not only at bow and stern, but all along 
the sides too, and has a box made to fit under the main seat. Thus, 
by careful packing, we stowed all the loose articles and heavy boxes on 
board, while the bedding and clothes were folded in the tarpaulin, 
and consigned to the " Coracle." 
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It was not, however, until afternoon that we fairly started, and 
the "Ant," with "Coracle " in tow, drifted down her namesake river, 
with a faint and fitful breeze. The morning had been cloudy, but the 
sun now shone hot and glaring, though the appearance of the sky por- 
tended rain. Needs not to tell of the " moving incidents by flood," 
by means of which we reached the Bure, ascended it for about two 
miles, then traversed Eanworth dam and the smaller Broad, and 
reached Eanworth Staithe about 4.30 p.m. Here we took on board 
another big lamp-box and pole, which really did begin to make our 
boat look full, and struck off for our camping-mud, for I can hardly 
call it either ground or water. In a recess of Eanworth Broad may be 
found (by those who know where to look for it) the mouth of a small 
dike, leading up to a fine expanse of fen. I say, advisedly, " by those 
who know where to look for it," for since I have been acquainted with 
the locality, its position has altered considerably : in these morasses, 
where the water is only an inch or two deep, a detached clump of 
Typha or Sparganium will drift into the channel and take root, and in 
one season the whole is closed, sometimes so effectually that it is more 
convenient to re-open it in a fresh direction. Even since the opening 
has been where now it is, I have directed a friend to it in vain, though 
I gave him full instructions, and even a rough plan of the Broad, he 
wholly failed to find the spot, so hard is it among the numberless in- 
dentations to detect the mouth of a narrow dike not facing directly 
toward the open water. The dike in question varies from 6 to perhaps 
20 ft. in width, and from 6 in. to rather less than nothing in depth, as 
regards water — we had nothing long enough to sound the depth of 
mud, mud so liquid that you scarce could tell where water ended and 
mud began. Growing in it, and on both sides, and at times almost 
blocking it for many yards together, is a dense jungle of reed. Spar- 
ffaniiim, Typha^ &c., but occasionally it opens out into clear water, 
bordered by fens beautifully studded with flowers, yellow and purple 
loosestrife being predominant. Up this dike we forced the boat for 
about a quarter of a mile, by dint of over half an hour's hard pushing. 
Arrived at our encampment, I noticed a small Tortrico on the wing, it 
proved to be Sericoris Douhledayana, rather worn. Before tea was 
well over, the sight of other specimens took me ashore, and I soon had 
three or four 8, Doubledayana, one Eupoecilia Geyeriana, and a few 
commoner species. While boxing the U. Geyeriana^ I accidently 
dropped a pill-box, and in searching for it among the herbage, dis- 
turbed a NoctuUy which fluttered sluggishly up — a glance was enough 
—next moment, Nonagria Irevilinea was in my net : the first of the 
season. 
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Now, we proceed to make ready for night. Two pairs of irons, into 
the form of an X, with the bottom half enormously expanded at the ex- 
pense of the top, are fitted into sockets in the boat, the mast is laid upon 
them, and a cover of heavy unbleached calico stretched over and tied 
down tightly all round. Under this tent we spread our cushions, and 
then sally forth to work. We now light up at once, two of the boys 
taking one pair of lamps, I and the third the other, about 50 yards off, 
or rather more. Our boat is situated at N.W. angle of a low alder-car, 
or marshy plantation of alder and sallow. The wind has now dropped 
away, and the night promises to be perfect, warm and close, with hazy 
clouds thickening fast as darkness comes on. We have not long to 
wait : it is scarcely dark when Noctua begin to dash about, not exactly 
coming to the lamp at first, but yet passing within reach, and in quick 
succession, Leucania impura, L, phragmitidis^ Apamea ^fibrosa, A. 
oculea, NocttM plecta,N, augur (worn OMi^, Epunda viminalis^ Nofiagria 
fulva, despecta, and hrevilinea are announced, together with abundance 
of Acidalia immutata and scutulata, Odbera exanthemaria, Fidonia clO' 
thrata, Lomaapilia marginata, Coremia unidentariaf &c., while Eudorea 
pallida, Paraponyx stratiotalis and Gataclysta lemnalia are perfect 
pests. As the night draws on, If, hrevilinea becomes more numerous, 
probably more so than any other single species of Noctua, and other 
things add to the excitement ; the ** footmen " are there, lAthosia com- 
planula, three or four, X. griseola and var, stramineola by dozens, and 
a few X. muscerda, the latter unusually scarce and already somewhat 
worn ; one or two Odoneatia potatoria and Bomhyx neustria dash 
wildly about, exciting B. S. to high-pressure pitch, presently he makes 
a furious rush, waves his net about, and returns in triumph with — 
Abraxas grossulariata ! This now appears in force, but, though net- 
ting and examining scores of specimens, we did not detect a single 
variety. Presently comes a bang on the lamp-glass, followed by a 
noisy fluttering in the herbage, and SmerintJiu^ populi \^ in the net 
Then a big white moth proves to be Liparia aalicia, a species that 
swarmed in parts of the Norfolk fens 12 or 13 years ago, but seems 
fast following in the steps of lyycmna diapar in this locality. More 
white Bomhycea follow, but they prove to be only L, auHJlua, And 
so the sport goes on, now active and exciting, with four or five moths 
round the lamps at once, now slacking off till, for several minutes at 
a stretch, nothing is to be seen but a '' magpie *' or two, and a few A. 
immutata and P. atratiotalia. 

Meanwhile, the ground-lamp has been doing but little ; on these 
still nights moths of all kinds will rise to the upper light, whereas with 
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any wind the lower lamp f uruishes almost all the sport — even the 
things that are attracted by the top one drop down to the ground as 
they come near. Only one or two Micros come to it to-night, chiefly 
Feronea Shepherdana and aspersana, though with these there occur a 
few Pcedisea semijuscana, two or three Sericoris Douhledayana, and one 
OrthotoBftia antiquana, an old inhabitant of the Cambridgeshire fens, 
but apparently scarce here. Hydrelia unca, too, is there, looking at 
first sight like some new Tortris, and Laverna phragmitella helps to 
make up the score. 

Later still, Oeometra papilionaria puts in an appearance, then 
Ohelonia eaja^ one only !, on the very spot where, four years ago, we 
had to net caja with great diligence, and destroy them, in order to give 
anything else a chance of getting near the lamp. But we are all 
tired, and at 1.30 a.m., though the captures are still fair, we agree to 
give up for the night. A steady gentle rain has set in some time ago, 
and for the last two hours we have all been working in macintoshes 
and leggings or high boots. The dress I find most suitable is a rough 
tweed suit, the coat with two pockets, each capable, of holding 200 
pill-boxes, or a vol. of the " Encyclopedia Britannica;"' marsh boots 
coming up to the knee, and over all in wet weather a fisherman's tar- 
paulin coat and sou'-wester hat. 

Once back in the boat, we soon drop into our places, each encased 
in a sack drawn up under the arms, and for pillows, one with a carpet 
bag, another with the knife-box ; but getting to sleep is not so easy : 
the first night on the boards of a boat is not conducive to sound sleep, 
though after a night or two nothing could appear more comfortable. 

Tuesday. — Waked at 7 a.m. by our alarum, we get the bedding, 

&c., packed under cover, for it is still raining, though not much, and 

having made all ship-shape, remove the cover. We are due at Horning 

by 10 a.m., to pick up another of our boys, C. L. Accordingly, at 

about 7.45, we make a start, leaving behind the '* Coracle " and all the 

heaviest luggage stowed away in the alder-car. The same agreeable 

process of pushing down the dike has to be gone through, then away 

to the ferry, which we reached just about our time, and settle down 

there for breakfast, the rain having now ceased. Presently C. appears, 

and we make our way back to Ranworth. On the way up the dike a 

keen look out is kept for larvae of P. Machaon on the abundant heads 

oi JPeucedanum palustre,hut only three or four are found, the bulk 

having apparently fed up ; when we reached the camp, an extended 

search over the fen revealed any quantity of plants eaten, but very 

few lary®. Having made ready for the night, we proceeded to com- 

p 
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mence collectiDg ; but a Kght N. wind had sprusg up after the rain, 
and the air was clear and cold : Micros were hardly to be seen ; beating 
the sallows produced a few Teras eaudana, but nothing else of much 
interest, while in the open fen even JV. despeda seemed loath to flj. 
The lamps at first produced very little, which was the more disap- 
pointing as C. had come but for one night, and I was anxious that he 
should have a good catch. Howeyer, most of the species of last night 
occurred, though in smaller numbers, and when at 10 o'clock we 
adjourned to the boat for a cup of cocoa, C. had already three N, 
hrevilinea in his pinning box, besides seyeral other insects. After 
supper, the night somewhat improved, Abraxas grossulariata became 
abundant, and Cidaria testata began to show up in numbers, while A. 
immutata was more numerous than we required. Eleven o'clock came, 
twelve o'clock, and then one Chelonia cafa appeared on the scene! A 
shout ensued, and, much to my amusement, C, who had just before 
been boxing iV. hrevilinea with the greatest equanimity, appeared to 
have suddenly taken leave of his senses, and executed a paean of 
triumph, when, at last, he had actually secured his " tiger." A some- 
what less violent demonstration announced the capture of Chomeira 
papilionaria, and when, at 12.30, we turned in for the night, C. had a 
very fair box of insects ; the others had also done pretty well at their 
lamp, taking Z. straminea and phragmitidis, JV. hrevilinea, Simyra venosa 
(2nd brood), G, papilionaria, and other commoner species. 

Wednesday, Up at 8.30 ; after breakfast, and once more leaving 
our impedimenta behind us, we push down the dike, and visited several 
promising localities in search of larv» of P. Machaon, Of these we 
found only four or five, together with two or three of Simyra venosa, 
one of Notodonta dromedaritM, and a few commoner species. Then we 
struck off for Horningferry, to put C. ashore, and faced back for 
Ranworth. 

Meeting with a party of fishermen on our way back, who seemed 
to be having good sport, we moored to the bank close by them, under 
a magnificent reed rond, and tried our luck. But fate, or else the 
lack of ground bait, was against us, and we caught only two or three 
little bream flats, while our friends in the boat close by kindly exhibited 
for our benefit a lot of fine bream they had pulled out. We soon had 
enough of this, and made off for the camp. Arrived here, H. and I 
occupied ourselves in setting, for the captures of Monday night had 
only been pinned as yet, and those of yesterday were still in the boxes. 
Por pinning insects from pill-boxes, I generally use chloroform, 
applied by a capillary bottle to a slit in the box lid ; but it is a great 
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Baying of trouble on board a boat to have a huge tin box, something 
like a brobdignag laurel tin, into which the pill-boxes can be shot on 
returning from work, while the false bottom allows ammonia to be 
poured in : by the morning the moths are dead, and beautifully 
relaxed. Of course, all green and metallic-coloured insects must be 
kept out, but such do not occur much in the fens. 

Dinner followed, or rather tea. The water of the " Broads " and 
dikes is rather too lively to be good drinking until it is boiled, so we 
had tea or coffee to every meal. Our stores had included several tins 
of soup, but we had no saucepan, so we had contented ourselves with 
looking &t the soup, and eating other things ; to-day, however, we made 
a bold venture, and, at the cost of burnt fingers, managed to heat some 
in its own tin ; served out in tea-cups it proved delicious. This being 
the last night at our camping ground, I left the boys to wash up, and 
started to have a good hunt for Micros (the boys despise all " small 
beasts ") . Seriooris Doubledayana occurs again, but sparingly — by the 
way, I never met with any other species (except, perhaps, Cataclysta 
iemnalis) that dies so soon in a pill-box ; repeatedly I have found it 
dead and stiff before the next morning, when far smaller insects were 
quite lively. Moths on the whole are not plentiful on the early flight 
this evening, and of those that are about, the bulk are worthless^ — 
Serieoris lacttnana and Nonagria despecfa are the two commonest 
species. 

It was now time to beat to quarters, so we took our positions for 

the night. For myself, I took one of the smaller lamps, and went 

round to the other side of the alder-car, to a spot where my friend Mr. 

"W. H. B. Fletcher found JV". neurica abundant some years ago. Here, 

however, I had no success at all : scarcely a moth was flying, and the 

only thing that visited my lamp was rather too large for capture- — an 

owl ! At 10 o'clock I struck, and came back to the boat. During the 

rest of the night I worked on our old spot, taking B.'s lamp, as he had 

turned in. Moths were not rare, but mostly of common species ; N, 

hrevUinea in very small proportion to the others — possibly we had 

ihinned them off from that particular spot, the (^ s at all events, for 

the ? 8 are not much attracted by light. One insect, however, was on 

ihe increase, O. caja. It was far from appearing in its old numbers, 

bat I saw probably a dozen or more. One or two new species also 

turned up, Oaradrina aUines, Platypteryx hamula, Coremia propugnata^ 

and ArcHa fuliginosa — a common insect in the Cambridgeshire fens, 

but not abundant in Norfolk. Cidaria testata is already becoming a 

pesty bat to connterbalance this, A. grossulariata is going off. Soon 

p 2 
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after midnight the boys turned in, and though I worked on till 1.30, 
I did not take much ; the best being two or three Gelechia palustrellay 
and another O. antiquana, 

Thursday, Next morning, after breakfast, we turned our back 
on the alder-car, and pushed down the dike for the last time, feeling 
very well satisfied on the whole with our work on this spot. Yet I do 
not think insects were so abundant as I have seen them there, and I 
missed some old friends. Nudaria senex and Lithosia muscerda used 
at one time to be almost pests at light, yet this season the one was 
wholly absent, and the other scarce. Charcdas graminis was another 
species conspicuous by its absence, and our catch, though fair, was by 
no means so varied as I have known in former years. 

In travelling down the dike, we secured a few Gonopteryx rharnm^ 
just emerged, but the second brood of P. Machaon does not a{>pear. On 
reaching the staithe we landed one of our attracting lamps, which had 
proved troublesome, to be sent to Norwich for repairs, and despatched 
B. S. to S. Walsham to procure a saucepan. Here, too, we found a 
fresh consignment of bread awaiting us — a welcome addition, for it is 
astonishing how rapidly provision vanishes on board. Our ambassador 
having returned in triumph with his saucepan, we proceeded down the 
Eanworth Dam, and down the Bure to our next camping ground, a 
very short distance, and this time alongside the main river. There 
was a small dike running about 100 yards inland, up which we in- 
tended to haul our boats, but the water was so low that our dike had 
become only mud, coifipletely blocked with a dense growth of Spar- 
^amww, and, after pulling and heaving for a few minutes, we convinced 
ourselves that it was impracticable, and had to be satisfied with simply 
drawing up by the bank. Here we occupied ourselves variously. 
Next comes the work of getting things in order for the night : three 
promising spots are found, and the remaining three attracting lamps 
conveyed to them ; the " Coracle " is drawn up and stowed inland, and 
all the impedimenta either put in the boat or concealed, for this is on 
the track of wherries, and small articles left lying on the bank are not 
always there when you return. All being made ready for the night, 
we adjourn to our posts, but can already foresee what our fate will 
be — the sky is cloudless, and a bright half-moon shining, while along 
the river and in parts of the fen, even now, a hazy mist is rising. 
Still, N, despecta and E. pallida are flying thickly enough, and, pro- 
bably, other things may turn up. Night comes on, and the fog 
thickens, but ever and anon clears off a little, and during the interval 
a few moths come to the lamps. By 10 o'clock it is thicker than ever, 
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and on meeting for a cup of cocoa, which B. S. has prepared for us, 
the boys decide to give it up for the night. Nobody has taken much. 
B. S. has secured one N. hrevilinea, and I three ; of other species, 
Grambus paludellus is the best, and of this each of the boys has taken 
one: I was too f^r inland for it. Leaving them to get an extra 
allowance of sleep, I went back to my lamp ; nor was I unrewarded, 
for, by 11 o'clock, the moon had set, and for a quarter of an hour the 
fog wholly cleared off. During this interval sport was really good : — 
Nonagria fulva^ of course, swarmed, but with it came N, hrevilinea 
five or six, L. straminea, S, venosa (2nd brood), Notodonta ziczac and 
dromedarius, besides Epunda vitninalis, A. fibrosa, Hadena thalassina, 
and the first instalment of that pest in the fens — Noctua rubi. But 
the fog then returned with redoubled strength, and though I waited 
till 12.30, it did not clear again. 

Friday, August' 1st. Up in good time this morning, but as we 
have not far to go, we decide to remain at our mooring till the after- 
noon, that the boys may try for butterflies. But the fates are adverse, 
and though P. Machaon is seen, they cannot catch one. At 2 p.m. 
we start again, re-ascending the Ant, toward Irstead : our destina- 
tion for to-night, however, is a promising stretch of fen just opposite 
Howe Hill, or the " Mountain," which might be described in the guide 
books as " a lofty precipitous height, crowned by a windmill." In 
reality, it is a little hill of gravel, jutting into the surrounding marsh 
of the Ant valley, small in itself, but conspicuous by the level character 
of the fens for miles around, and commanding a most extensive view. 
We turned just into a dike leading into this stretch of fen, and settled 
down to the important occupation of dinner. 

Having made all ready for the night, we walked down to the 
river, and availed ourselves of the first opportunity for some days of 
a bathe in which all could join, for the Bure is too deep for those who 
cannot swim, and the Ranworth mud is not exactly tempting. As we 
came back along the dike, Chilo gigantellus, with a few C. mucronellus 
and phragmitellus were on the wing, as well as Nonagria despecta and 
the universal P. stratiotalis ; but the moon was high and bright, and 
there was every sign of a fog. Nor were we disappointed ; the fog 
came on, thick and damp, while overhead not a cloud obscured the 
ipoon. Anything worse for lamp-work could hardly be, and except a 
OhUo or two, and a few of the common Pyrahs, nothing came to the 
light. The honey-dewed leaves of the sallows, however, were more 
attractive ; Apamea fibrosa literally swarmed ; A, oculea occurred, and 
a single A. ophiogramma, three or four Leucania straminea, and L, 
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phragmitidU were sbaring the feast, so that if not very profitable, 
at all events our night was not without interest. It is curious that so 
near as this piece of fen is to the haunts of N, hrevilinea, yet that 
species should appear to be wholly absent ; for I am persuaded that the 
sallows showed us a fair sample of the Noctucd about, and N, brevilinea 
is well-known to be partial to this kind of banquet. Moreover, I had 
one night there last year, when the weather was eminently propitious 
for lamping, and saw none, though the next night it turned up on the 
Bure fens close to Ant Mouth, and less than two miles off in a direct 
line, with almost unbroken fen between the localities. I had. on the 
former occasion taken Qelechia palustrella in some plenty here, and it 
was that fact in part that decided us to try it now. The Qelechia^ of 
course, was absent, not wonderful on such a night, but it was more 
noticeable to miss Charceas graminis, which had simply swarmed before, 
and I would fain have repeated my former capture of L. ohsoleta had 
it been but (as then) an odd specimen. 

We all turned in pretty early, as there was really nothing to be 
done when the attainable sallow bushes had been examined, for not a 
moth was stirring after the first flight. 

Saturday^ August 2nd. Up at 6, and made a start as soon as 
possible for Irstead Shoals, which we reached in little more than half 
an hour. 

Such was our experience, nothing surprising, or of special interest; 
yet I have thought that, perhaps, to those who have never seen a 
**^ Broad," and have scarcely netted a " wainscot," a rambling narrative 
such as this would give a more lively idea of the work and the locality 
than any formal description. 

Should any beginner wish to try fen work, I would say — if he 
wishes simply to make the largest catch possible — let him go to some 
good locality, e. g., Horning or Ranworth, or possibly Hickling, and 
stop there, working steadily everg night, and all night long ; if, how- 
ever, he wish to combine as much pleasure as possible with his sport, 
let him hire a boat with fittings, so that he can sleep on board : a boat 
whose draught of water is small enough to allow it to get up the 
dikes, and yet one roomy enough to hold plenty of baggage ; and 
let him wander at his will in this labyrinth of rivers and " Broads," 
exploring the great fen lands, of which only a small part as yet has 
ever known the tread of the entomologist. 

The map accompanying this article may, perhaps, prove useful to 
future visitors to the district, and it indicates the several camping 
places during our excursion. 

Paragon House, Norwich : 
October, 1884. 



CHABACTEBa OF TWO NEW GENERA OP PTEROPBORIDM FROM: 

8PKCIMENS TS THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 

BT LORD WALSINQHAII, MA, F.L B., kc. 

Hkpialoba, gen. not>. 
Palpi eapite Jongioret ; alw anlicte ultra medium JUs^e ; laeinuB 
tingvite, antiea ad medium postiea ultra medium, etiam^gfiB ; cilia digi- 
tiatli eoetalit ad apieem acuminata, aliorum »ub-ahrupte deflexa; aim 
pottiae trilohatie,Jie*iira, antiea eix ultra medium, postiea prope hatim, 
projeetie ; digilum lertium denticulatum ; tibia potties t^^tatie, caleari- 
but prelongie ; ahdominii margitiet lub-eiHatie. 

Falpi loDger than the he*d, fho third jnint more than half ai long aa the 

Fore-wingg eleft bejond 

their middle ; the antorior and 
poaterior lobe* being also oleft, 
the one to half, the other to mora 
than half ita length ; the biogea 
of the ant«nor or ooatal diTuion 
of the upper lobe moning to a 
point at the apei, those of the 
other three divieioni ending 
more abruptly. 

Hind-wings with three 
lobee ; the upper cleft extending 
Ter; slightly beyond the middle, 
the lower oleft reaching nearly 
to the base. The posterior lobe 
toothed with projecting tufts of 
scales on the abdominal margin. 
Abdomen somewhat fringed 
at the aides on the posterior 
edges of the segments, much OT- 
naniented with triangular pale 
markings abOTe. 

Legs with rery long slender 
spurs, tufWd abore at the base 
of each pair. The first pair of 
spurs on the hind legs Bra equal 
to each other in length. 

ThiB Ceylonese genua ia diBtinguished at first Bigit by the pre- 
MDCe of four lobea in the fore-winga, iustead of two only, as is usual 
in the Pterophorida ; Deuterocopws, Zell., which has three, being the 
only other known exception. It appeara to be allied to Amblyptilia, 
H&b., hating the first pair of spurs on the hind legs equal to each 
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other in length as in that genus. It is remarkable that Mr. Walker 
should not have mentioned the very peculiar form of the fore- wings 
in his description of this species. 

Type : Septaloha argyriodactyla (figs. 1 and lo). 

Platyptilus argyriodactylus, Walker, Cat. Lep. Het., B. M., xxx, 
p. 929 (1864). 

I would remark that the first plume of the hind- wings does not 
"become wider from the base to the tip," as asserted by Walker, and 
there are more than one small squamous tuft on the posterior lobe of 
the hind-wings. 

Cenoloba, gen, no v. 

Antenna fortes ; palpi labiates capite bis longiores, maxillares de- 
pressi ; alee anticce pane ad medium fissa^ angulo anali obsoleto ; ala 
postica bilobatcB vix ultra medium Jlssa, 

AntennsB stout, reaching to the cleft of the fore-wings, pubescent in the male. 

Maxillary palpi drooping. Labial palpi more than twice the length of the head, 
having the second joint slightly tufted beneath its apex, the apical joint short and 
somewhat obtuse. 

Fore-wings cleft into two lobes nearly to the middle ; the anal angle of the pos- 
terior lobe not defined. 

Hind-wings widely cleft to a little more than half their length into two lobes 
only, the base of the cleft rounded ; costal margin of the anterior lobe slightly 
raised towards the base. 

The posterior pair of legs are wanting in the type. 

The distinguishing peculiarity of this Australian genus is the 
possession of only two lobes in the hind-wings. 

Type : Cenoloba obliteralis (figs. 2 and 2a). 

Pterophoriis obliteralis, Walker, Cat. Lep. Het., B. M., xxx, p. 
945 (1864). 

To Mr. Walker's description I would add — that there is a series 
of about seven inconspicuous spots along the costal margin of the 
fore-wings, and a conspicuous fawn-coloured spot at the base of the 
fissure in the hind-wings. 

If this remarkably distinct genus is known to Mr. Meyrick, I 
hope that his knowledge of other Australian Fterophorida may enable 
him to assign to it its proper position in the Family. Its appearance 
would place it near to the genus Aciptilia, The neuration is evidently 
very simple, but I have been unable to examine it critically. 

London : December, 1884. 
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KETISION OF THE BRITISH SPECIES OP SPHEC0DE8, LATE. 

(INCLUDINa NINE ADDITIONAL). 

BY EDWAED SAUNDEES, F.L.S. 
^Concluded from page 151.) 

4. 9ptnulo8U8y V. Hag., Deutsche Ent. Zeit., xix, 1875, p. 317; Deutsche 

Ent. Zeit., xxvi, 1882, p. 216, pi. vi, f. 3. 

The largest species of the genus, and easily known by the spinose tibise of the 
^ , and the closely punctured thorax, and almost entirely red abdomen of the $ . 
AntenniB in the ^ shorter than in the preceding species ; 3rd joint of flagellum 
scarcely longer than the 1st and 2nd together ; thorax closely punctured, rather 
densely clothed with grey hairs ; wings with the 2nd sub-marginal cell wide, being 
as wide at the base as long ; alar hooks 10 ; abdomen coarsely punctured, wider 
tiian in the gihhut group : armature with the lacinia short and pointed, with a mem- 
branous wing, produced along the inner margin of the stipes ; tibisB with fine pale 
spines on their outer edge. 

$ resembling pilifrons in sculpture, but known at once from it by the larger 
number of alar hooks, yiz., 7 ; the head and thorax are closely punctured, and clothed 
with short grey hairs, giving them quite a greyish tint, the wings are dark smoky- 
brown ; the abdomen has the first thrbe segments entirely, and the 'sides of the 4th, 
red $ the apical yalve' is 'yride, and slightly narrowed to the apex, which is rounded, 
and the sides slightly reflexed. Length, 11 — 12 mm. 

Apparently rare. I have a ? taken at Littlehampton in July, 
1873, and a (J and ? without note of locality. Mr. Y. E». Perkins has 
taken both sexes in Gloucestershire. 

6. puncticeps, Thorns., Op., 99, 6 ; Hym. Scand., ii, p. 157. E. Saund., 
Trans. Ent. Soc, 1882, p. 198, pi. viii, fig. 1. v. Hag., Deutsche 
Ent. Zeit., xxvi, 1882, pi. vii, f. 24. 

This species resembles the species of the ephippium group, but 
the wide 2nd sub-marginal cell in both sexes, and the simple, finely- 
pointed mandibles of tKe ? , will easily distinguish it. 

The ^ has the pubescence of the base of the antennal joints extending to about 
the third of their length ; the vertex is closely punctured ; thorax shining, rather 
remotely and strongly punctured ; wings with the 2nd sub-marginal cell as wide at 
the base as high, slightly narrowed to the apex ; sides of the metathorax strongly 
rugose ; abdomen with the apex of the 1st segment, the whole of the 2nd, and base 
of the 3rd, sometimes red, sometimes entirely black or piceous ; armature orange- 
red in colour ; the stipites finely rugulose ; the lacinia simply triangular and sub- 
membranous. 

$ rather more brightly and clearly coloured than in many of the species ; 
mandibles long and pointed, without any tooth near the apex ; thorax shining, dis- 
tinctly and rather strongly punctured ; wings Tery clear, the 2nd sub-marginal- cell 
shaped as in the ^ ; abdomen with the 4th and following segments black ; the apex 
of tiie 8rd also more or less clouded ; apical dorsal valre narrow, punctured, with 
ft rather deeply impressed line parallel to its margin. Length, 6 — 7 mm. * 
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Chobham, (J and ? , Wandsworth, ^, Bournemouth, ^; Hastings, 
cf (Eev. E. N. Bloomfield) ; GHoucestershire, ? (V. E. Perkins) ; 
Norwich (J. B. Bridgman), apparently rather rare. 

6. longulm, v. Hag., Deutsche Ent. Zeit., xxvi, 1882, p. 25, pi. vii, f . 25. 

Yerj like the preceding, bnt decidedly smaller and more elongate, it is one of 
the smallest of the genus. The ^ is entirely black, and can only be confounded with 
the preceding and following species j from puncticeps the form of the lacinia will 
distinguish it, as also the pubescent bands of the antennss, which are produced to 
nearly half the length of each joint ; from ni^er its armature will distinguish it at 
a glance, and the wider 2nd sub-marginal cell of its wings with more contracted 
apex. 

The ^ may be known from puncticeps by its smaller size, paler legs, and paler 
red colour of the abdomen, and in the form of the apical dorsal yalve, as giyen 
abore. Length, 5 — 6i mm. 

Chobham, 2 cf , 1 ? ; Wey bridge, 1 ? (T. E. Billups). 

7. nigeTy v. Hag., Deutsche Ent. Zeit., xxvi, 1882, p. 227, pi. vii, f. 26. 

Another Tery smaU species, and Tery peculiar on account of the unusual form 
of the armature in the ^ , which is strongly transverse ; the stipites scarcely strigose, 
and yery short and wide, and the lacinise very short, narrow, and concave, otherwise 
in general appearance the S resembles longuluSy in colour the ^ is black or piceous* 
black, and the genitalia dark brown ; the narrow 2nd sub-marginal cell is also a 
character whereby this species may be known from longulus. 

$ . 2nd sub-marginal ceU scarcely contracted towards the apex ; fiice much 
raised just below the insertion of the antennss ; abdomen with the basal segment 
entirely red, all the rest more or less clouded with black. Length, 5 — 6i mm. 

I have only seen a single pair of this species, taken by Eev. E. 
N. Bloomfield at Guestling, and which he has very kindly presented 
to me. 

8. pilifrons, Thoms., Op., 99, 5 ; Hym. Scand., ii, p. 157. E. Saund., 

Trans. Ent. Soc, 1882, p. 197, pi. viii, f. 5. v. Hag., Deutsche 
Ent. Zeit., xxvi, 1882, pi. vi, f. 11. 

A large species about the size of gihhus. Alar hooks 5 — 6. 

S with the antennsB short, reaching to about the scutellum ; the 3rd joint of 
the flagellum about equal te the 1st and 2nd together ; the pubescent rings of the 
joints reaching to one-third of their length, or a little more ; thorax rather wide, 
closely punctured, and clothed like the head with grey hairs, face densely clothed 
with white hairs ; wings hyaline, 2nd sub-marginal cell wide ; abdomen very shining ; 
1st segment black at the base, 1st and 2nd scarcely punctured, 4th and foUowing 
black ; armature with the lacinia sub-quadrate and sub -membranous thickened in a 
curved line across the centre, its apical margin fringed with long hairs. 

$ very like gibhnty &c., in colour, but with the thorax closely punctured, and 
clothed with greyish hairs ; the apical dorsal valve wide and flat, punctured ; sjanes 
of the tibiae pale. Length, 9 — 10 mm. 
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Common in some localities. Chobham, Wandsworth, Worthing ; 
Norwich (J. B. Bridgman) ; Hampstead (T. E. Billups) ; Penzance (E. 
D. Marquand) ; Exeter (E. Parfitt) ; Gloucestershire (Y. E. Perkins) ; 
Colchester (W. H. Harwood) ; Hastings (Eev. E. N. Bloomfield). 

9. similiSy Wesm., Bull. Ac. Brux., ii, p. 279, 1835. E. Saund., Trans. 

Ent. Soc, 1882, p. 198, pi. viii, £. 4. v. Hag., Deutsche Ent. 
Zeit., ixvi, 1882, pi. vi, £. 12. 

^ readily known from that of pilifrons by the shorter abdomen, the more 
TOiinded joints of the antennas, the narrow 2nd sub-marginal cell, and the bifid 
Iftoinim of the armature. 

$ scarcely distinguishable from pilifrons, except in size and in the form of the 
dorsal apical yalye, which is rather narrower, and has a distinct impression running 
parallel to the margin. Length, 6 — 8 mm. 

Common in many localities. Bromley, Chobham, Canterbury, 
Southwold, Worthing, Littlehampton ; Norwich (J. B. Bridgman) ; 
Margate (T. E. Billups) ; Exeter (E. Parfitt) ; Penzance (E. D. Mar- 
quand) ; Gloucestershire (Y. E. Perkins) ; Colchester (W. H. Har- 
wood) ; Guestling, near Hastings (Eev. E. N. Bloomfield) . 

10. fomiffinatuSy Schenck. v. Hag., Deutsche Ent. Zeit., xxyi, 1882, 

p. 221, pi. vii, f. 13. 

^ easily known by the unspotted red basal segment of the abdomen, and the 
rather broad form of the abdomen itself, so that but for the length of the antenn» 
and blunt apex of the abdomen, the ^ very closely resembles the $ ; alar hooks 
6 — 7 ; thorax shining/ but somewhat closely punctured, pubescence at the base of 
the antennal joints extending to about one-third of their length ; genital armature 
with the lacinia straight along its external margin, which is slightly thickened at 
the apex, and with a triangular membrane on its inner margin, extending along and 
beneath the inner margin of the stipes ; stipes widely grooved at the base, the groove 
extending to about half its entire length ; extreme apex of the lacinia with long 
hairs. 

$ with the mesotborax more sparsely punctured than in the S i apical dorsal 
Talve shining, testaceous, its centre narrowly and much raised ; alar hooks 6 ; 3rd 
abdominal segment without lateral foTese. Length, 6 — 7 mm. 

Very rare. Scotland, Dumfriesshire (E. Service), (J and ? ; Col- 
chester (W. H. Harwood), (J; Gloucestershire (Y. E. Perkins). 

11. hyalinatus^ Schenck. v. Hag., Deutsche Ent. Zeit., xxvi, 1882, p. 

222, pi. vii, f. 14. 

S very like the preceding, but decidedly smaller, with the extreme base of the 
Ist abdominal segment more or less black or dark ; the genital armature is very 
differently formed ; the lacinia being much shorter and wider at the base, so that 
its thickened portion is more or less triangular, its membraiiA i& %\w^Ci^ tew^^^sixsl 
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I cannot attach any ? for certain to this (J, which at present I 
only know from specimens taken by Mr. Y. E. Perkins, in Q-louces- 
tershire. 

12. variegatus^ v. Hag., Deutsche Ent. Zeit., xxvi, 1882, p. 222, pi. vii, 
f. 15. 

S . AntennsB entirely black ; basal pubescent rings of the joints very narrow ; 
2nd sub-marginal cell not twice as high as wide ; all th6 segments of the abdomen 
banded with black ; armature with the groove of eaeh stipes extending almost to 
the apex. 

The $ assigned to this ^ bj v. Hagens has the vertex of the head somewhat 

inorassate, the thorax very shining and finely and remotely punctured. 

Length, ^ , 6 — 7 mm. 

Chobham ; Colchester (W. H. Harwood) ; Gloucestershire (Y. R. 
Perkins) ; Norwich (J. B. Bridgman). 

13. divi8UB,y. Hag., Deutsche Ent. Zeit., xxvi, 1882, p. 223, pi. vii, 

f. 16. Kirby??. 

I have" a single <J which seems to agree with this species : it has 
the antennse rufescent in front, and the 2nd sub-marginal cell 
exceedingly narrow, more than twice as high as wide, but otherwise it 
seems to me identical with variegatus, Kirby's description seems to 
me to agree better with simiJis, (J ; but in his collection several species 
are mixed under this name. 

Chobham. 

14. dimidiatus, v. Hag., Deutsche Ent. Zeit., xxvi, 1882, p. 224, pi. vii, 
' f . 19. 

^ small and narrow, easily recognised from all but the following by the form 
of the joints of the antennae, which have their faces flattened and pubescent, almost 
up to the apex of each ; from the following it may be known at once by the form of 
the genital armature ; the dilated apex of the lacinia produced on its inner margin 
being an easily observable character. 

$ . The female which v. Hagens thinks belongs to this ^ is a small, brightly 
coloured insect, with a rather largely punctured thorax. Length, 6 — 7 mm. 

Chobham, ^ ? ; Gloucestershire (Y. R. Perkins), ? ; Norwich 
(J. B. Bridgman) ; Penzance (E. D. Marquand), ? . 

15. qffinis, V. Hag., Deutsche Ent. Zeit., xxvi, 1882, p. 224, pi. vii, f. 21. 

^ distinguishable from the preceding, as stated above. The armature has the 
lacinia a little produced on to its membrane near its middle, and narrowed again to 
the apex. 

The $ which v. Hagens suggests for this species is very like that described 
for dimidiatuSf but has the thorax exceedingly shining, and the puncturation much 
finer and more' remote. 

Chobham, ^ ? ; Colchester (W. H. Harwood), (J ? ; Gloucester- 
shire (Y. R. Perkins), (J ?; Norwich (J. B. Bridgman) ; Penzance 
(E. D. Marquand), ? . 

St. Ann's, Mason's Hill, Bromley, Kent : 
November, 1884. 
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ON THE AUTHORSHIP OP THE LETTER-PRESS IN 

VOLUMES I, VI, AND VII OE 

THE ENTOMOLOGY IN "JARDINE'S NATURALIST'S LIBRARY." 

BY H. T. STAINTON, F.E.S. 

In our last number (p. 156) Mr. A. Q-. Butler has some notes on 
Scopelodes unicoIoTy and he there says : " The genus Scopelodes was 
characterized by Westwood on page 222," Ac. I wrote to Mr. Butler 
taking exception to his words " characterized hy Wesiwoody^* and my 
remarks ran thus : 

" On referring to page 222 of the volume, it would seem to me 
that the whole of the text is written by the author of the volume, 
James Duncan — there is no intimation that a syllable was written by 
VTestwood, who had probably supplied a MS. name to the insect in 
Mr. Hope's collection. 

" Tour note says * The genus Scopelodes was characterized by 
VTestwood on page 222,' Ac. I cannot find any indication of this in 
the volume myself — there are no inverted commas implying any quo- 
tation or extract from the MS. of another writer." 

To this Mr. Butler replied as follows : 

" The genus Scopelodes has always been quoted as Westwood's, 
and Mr. Moore, who is almost hypercritical (if that be possible) in 
the authorship and date of publication of genera, quotes it thus — 
Scopelodes, * Westwood, Nat. Libr.' 

" From an examination of the text in the volume it is evident 
that Duncan was supplied by "Westwood with the greater part of his 
information, and there is every reason to believe that the characters 
of the new genera and species were also obtained from the same 
source : at page 209 you will see * Asthenia podaliriaria, Westwood. 
In supplying us with a figure of this new species, Mr. Westwood has 
suggested the propriety of referring it, along with several others, to 
a new genus, which he names Asthenia,* Then follow the generic 
characters. 

" The style of description corresponds entirely with Westwood's 
descriptive work. See * Cabinet of Oriental Entomology,' and other 
early works by this author. At the same time, perhaps, the question 
is worth ventilating ; Professor Westwood probably will remember 
whether he wrote the descriptions for Duncan or not." 

. Acting upon this last suggestion, I next wrote to Professor 
Westwood, and, after explaining how it happened that such a curiously 
knotty point had arisen, I remarked : 
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" Duncan heads tte page (222) with * Seopelodes unicohr, "W< 
wood,' and the insect is described from Hope's collection, but I earn 
see it anywhere mentioned that you furnished the characters, or 
portion of the letter-press — the advertisement at p. xi says, ' For 
of the illustrations we have been indebted, as on former occasions^ .^^ 
Mr. Westwood.* 

" Some of the Plates bear * J. O. Westwood, delt.,' but Plate 
which figures the Scopehdes in question, bears no such indication. 

" The question I would put to you is this — whether James D i^ 
can or J. O. Westwood wrote the letter-press relating to Seopel^sz^ 
unicolor ? 

" As similar questions may some day arise as to other ins^c^ 
treated of in this volume, it would be very desirable (if not taacxo^ 
your memory too much) to solve such problems once for all, whilst 
you are still a working Entomologist." 

In reply to this appeal. Professor Westwood has very kindJy 

sent me a complete account of his connection with the Entomological 

volumes of Jardine's Naturalist's Library, which I. therefore print 

in extenso : 

Walton Manor, Oxford : 

December 1st, 1884. 

Tour enquiry concerning my Scopehdes unicolor affords me an 
opportunity, of which I am glad to avail njyself, of setting myself 
right, with my brother Entomologists, as to the extent of my share in 
the production of the seven volumes on Entomology forming a portion 
of " The Naturalist's Library by Sir William Jardine," namely : 

" Introduction to Entomology, Yol. I, by James Duncan, M.W.S.," 
1840. 

** Entomology, Vol. II, Beetles, by James Duncan, M.W.S.," 1835 

" Entomology, Yol. Ill, British Butterflies, by James Duncan, M.W.S.," 
1835. 

" Entomology, Yol. lY, British Moths, Sphinxes, Ac, by James Dun- 
can, M.W.S.," 1836. 

" Entomology, Yol. Y, Foreign Butterflies, by James Duncan, 
M.W.S.," 1837. 

" Entomology, Yol. YI, Bees," 1840. 

" Entomology, Yol. YII, Exotic Moths, by James Duncan, M.W.S.," 
1841. 

I may say, at starting, that of Yolumes II, III, lY and Y I know 
no more of their authorship than is given on their respective title- 
pages as above, and that I had no personal acquaintance with Mr. 
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DnncaD, never haying, to mj knowledge, even seen him, and certainly 
he never saw one of the insects, which were published for the first 
time in the Naturalist's Library from my drawings. With the view 
of giving to some portion of the other Entomological Yolumes an 
amount of originality, which was wanting in the majority of the 
Volumes of the Work, I was applied to in the years 1840 and 1841 
to furnish drawings of new and beautiful species of insects for the 
Introductory Volume, the Volume on Exotic Moths, and some exotic 
bees for the Volume on " Honey and other Bees." 

These additional species were selected by myself from the col- 
lection of the fiev. P. W. Hope and my own, and the drawings, with 
a popular description of each species (not, however, accompanied 
by a technical Latin character) were forwarded by me to Edinburgh, 
but, nnfortunately, I neyer saw a proof either of the plates which 
contained my figures or of the text in which my descriptions were 
introduced by Mr. Duncan, without any indication of what was mine 
or what his own comments. 

The Inteoduction to Entomologt, Vol. I, commences with an 
** Advertisement '* (as was also the case throughout the work) con- 
taining a notice of forthcoming Volumes and notes of others already 
published. In this Advertisement we read, in reference to the then 
unpublished Volume on Exotic Moths, that " drawings of new and 
splendid species of moths are now in preparation by Mr. Westwood, 
to whose elegant pencil we have likewise, as will be seen, been largely 
indebted on the present occasion in the Volume which this accom- 
panies." 

My share in the 1st Volume was as follows : 

Plate VI was occupied by structural outlines of the chief 
characters of the Order Orthoptera including a figure of " Achefa 
araehnoides*' described on page 248, where we are informed *' Mr. 
Westwood has given it the specific name of arachnoidesy 

Plate IX contained my figure of " Deroplatys disiccata,'* properly 
described in the text, p. 234, as ** Mantis (Deroplatys) desiccata^WeBV 

Plate XIV contained my figure of " Anostostoma Australasia,** 
stated (in p. 265) to have been first described by Mr. Grej (George 
Eobert Ghray), in Mag. Nat. His., N. Ser., 1, 143. 

Plate XVni contained figures of the leading characters of the 
Heteropterous Hemiptera (described on p. 269), and of the Romaptera 
(on p. 270), with a figure of ^' Folyneura JwcaZw " described in the 
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text, p. 277, as Oicada {Polyneura) ducalU, "and considered by Mr. 
Westwood as forming a distinct sub-genus." 

Plate XX, Fig. 3, " Anisosceles hymeniphera " (unique in my collec- 
tion), at p. 275 we read " for a figure and the following notice of this 
new species of Anitotceles we are indebted to Mr. Westwood." 

Plate XXIV, Fig. 1, " Aphana svhmaculata " noticed on p. 284. 

Plate XXV, Figures of Centrotus glohularis and O, Jurcatus to- 
gether with a new species, " Mr. Westwood names it (7. hiclavatus,'^ 
p. 286. 

Plate XXVI, Figures 1 — 14. Details of the leading characters 
of the Neuroptera from Libellula, in the description of which, p. 
288, the Plate is misquoted XXVII, the word " trophian " is a misprint 
for " trophi are," " Rhenarium " is a misprint for " Rhinarium^^ and 
p. 289, " labrum " is a misprint for " labium " ; figs. 16—23 give the 
details of the Hymenoptera ; and fig. 24 represents Joppa antennata 
(p. 315), Fab. Syst. Piez., 122. 

Plate XXVn, Fig. 3. Nemoptera angulata (p. 293), " West. ; 
Tran. Ent. Soc, Vol. I, p. 76." 

Plate XXVIII, Fig. 2. Stilbopteryx costalis (p. 294), Newman; 
Ent. Mag., No. 24, p. 400, here figured for the first time. 

Plate XXXVII, Fig. 1, Asilus ahdominalis, and described p. 329, as 
Asilus (BlepharoteSf West.) ahdominalis ; fig. 2, Acanihomera immanU 
(p. 331), Wiedemann. 

[This Plate is referred to in the text as Plate XXXV, whicli it 
really is in numeral order, following immediately alter Plate XXXIV 
and being the last in the volume.] 

Entomology, Vol. VI, Honey and other Bees, 1840. 

4 

No author's name is given on the Title-page, but an anonymous 
reverend writer is stated in the " Advertisement" to have supplied the 
literary details respecting the Honey-bee, and Mr. Duncan's name is 
given, who is said to have " availed himself of the invaluable assistance 
of Mr. Westwood for drawings and descriptions of various figures, 
which now, in some cases, appear before the public for the first time." 

Plate XVI, Figs. 1, 2, Orange-tailed bee (Bomhus lapidarius, Linn, 
m. and f.), fig. 3, Moss or Carder bee (Bomhus muscorum, Linn.). 

Plate XVII, Fig. 2, Q-reat humble-bee of Valparaiso {Bomhus 
grandisj Gu6rin, Iconogr.), p. 256. 

Plate XVIII, Fig. 1 and p. 256, Harris' humble-bee {Bomhus 
SarriselluSy Kirby) ; Fig. 2 and p. 257, Apathus vestalis, Kirby ; Fig, 3 
and p. 259, Apathus rupestris, Fabricius. 
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Plate XIX, Fig. 2 and p. 262, E^loMsa analU, Fig. 3 and p. 263, 
Aglae emruleay £nc. M^th. 

Plate XX, Fig. 1, CentrU nohilis, " named by Westwood," p. 264. 

Plate XXI, Fig. 1, Xylocopa teredo^ Lansdowne Ghuilding, male ; 
Fig. 2, female ; Fig. 3 and p. 270, Xylocapa comiger^ Westw. 

Plate XXIII, Fig. 2, Xylocopa tenuiscapa, and p. 271, Xylocopa 
(JPlatynopoda, West.) tenuiscapa, Westw. 

EKTOMOLoar, Vol* YII, Exotic Moths by James Duncan, M. W.S., 
1841. 

In the Advertisement, p. xi, we read *' For many of the illustrationa 
we haye been indebted, as on former occasions, to Mr. Westwood. 
Two of these have reference to the illustrious subject of the Memoir 
(Latreille). One exhibits his Cemetery (sic) in Pere la Chaise, the other 
is a Jhc-simile of the Notes attached to his dissections of insects. 
There are many hundreds of these in existence, chiefly of Ooleoptera*^ 

[This collection of Latreille's Notes was given to me by the late 
A. Melly, each note containing the actual dissections, chiefly of the 
mouth organs, of a genus, descriptions of the same in Latreille' s small 
cramped hand- writing and rude sketches of various of the organs dis- 
sected. The collection is now preserved in the Hopeian Museum. — 
J. O. W.] 

Of the Plates of Moths contained in this volume — 

Plate II, Fig. I and p. 83, is an original figure of Agarista picta. 
Leach., Zool. Misc. ; Fig. 3 and p. 88, Eu99mia maeulatrix (Westw., 
n. «p.). 

Plate m. Fig. 1, Etertuia tricolor^ Hope, Linn. Trans. ; Fig. 2, 
Erasmia pulchella, Hope, Linn. Trans. ; Fig. 3, an original figure of 
JPhalana sanguifiua of Dmry, formed by me into a new genus Amnia 
(p. 93). 

Plate Vni, Fig. 4, Zeuzera minea, Cramer. 

Plate Xin and p. 138, Satwmia /m, Westwood. 

Plate XXin, Fig. 1, Hypereompa? (Hypercampa in plate) 
SybariSy Cramer. 

Plate XXIV, Fig. 2 and p. 193, " Oydosia nobUitella, Westwood " 
(Fhalana n^hiliteHa, Cramer, pi. 264). 

Plate XXVIII, Fig. 1 and p. 220, "Epidesmia tricolor, WeBtwooi >" 
Fig. 2 and p. 222, '' Scopclodes unicolor, Westwood." 
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Plate XXIX, Pig. 1 and p. 209, " Asthenia Fodaliriaria, West- 
wood ;" Pig. 2 and p. 212, " Macrotes netrix, Westwood," Fhalama 
netriXf Cramer, pi. 151. 

Plate XXX, Pig. 1, Dichroma eqmstralis-— in the description, p. 
224, line 6, for " reflexed " read " deflexed," and in p. 226, line 10, for 
"head, wings*' read *' hind- wings." Pig. 2 and p. 227, Dichroma 
histrionalis ; Pig. 3, p. 228, Z). arcualii. 

The above are all the figures, which I contributed to the Naturalist's 
Library, and in most instances my name is added at the foot of each 
plate in which my drawings were engraved, even where figures from 
Cramer or other previous works were engraved on the same plates as 
mine. Sometimes, however, my name is not added at the foot of a 
plate which contained my drawings, as in the Volume of Exotic 
Moths, Plate XXVIII. 

I am sorry to trouble you vdth all these technicalities, but I quite 
agree with you that it is better they should be given, to avoid other 
enquiries of a similar nature at a future time, when no such explaoa- 
tion could be given. J. O. Westwood. 



ON THE PROBABLE EXTINCTION OF LYC2ENA ABION IN 

ENGLAND. 

BY HEBBEBT W. MABSDEN. 

As Lyccena Arion has been a species of great interest to me for 
many years, and as I have paid much attention to its appearance and 
distribution in this locality, a few notes from me may be of interest 
to the readers of the Ent. Mo. Mag. 

It was on the 17th June, 1866, that I first saw the species alive ; 
when, in the course of a long Sunday ramble, I captured a single 
specimen in a narrow valley amongst the Cotswold Hills. A few days 
later I took another, high up on the open common ground, and more 
than a mile from where the first was seen. 

Prom that year until this I have regularly visited the localities 
I discovered during 1867 — 70. Since 1869 I have kept no regular 
diary, but only in 1870 did I find the insect really plentiful. 

The early part of June, 1867, was dark and cold, and I only 
secured some twelve or fifteen examples of L. Arion, usually not more 
than two or three specimens in any one day : the first being seen June 
20th. These were all taken at what we may call the Stroud end of 
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the district, described by Mr. Gobs on pp. 107 — 9 of this volume ; 
nor was it until 1869 that I traced it northwards to other and more 
prolific localities. 

The season. May and June, 1868, was hot and brilliant, and I 
found Seaia tipuliformis emerged in my garden as early as June 1st, 
X. Avion appeared June 5th, which is the earliest date I ever heard of 
the species being out; but although rather more plentiful than 
the previous year, it was still rather scarce. 

In 1869 (another fine or partially fine season) it was more abund- 
ant, and I find from my diary that on June 19th I took ten at rest 
about sunset. Early the following morning I again traversed the 
ground, but saw none, so spent the day elsewhere ; returning about 
five o'clock in the afternoon. I then saw over a score, of which I 
boxed about half, letting the others pass. 

The year 1870, however, is the one to be marked with a white 
stone by the lovers of Lycanida. I have not my notes for this year, 
but it was about the 11th June that L, Avion was first seen, and for the 
next ten or fourteen days it was fairly common, and it appeared much 
more widely distributed than in any other year I know of, either before 
or since. It would, I am sure, have been possible for an active col- 
lector, of the greedy school, to have caught over 1000 " large blues *' 
during the season, for in a few visits I secured about 150, not netting 
half of those seen, and turning many loose again. Nor was it L, Avion 
only that was common ; all the ** blues " appeared unusually abund- 
ant this se-ason, and one memorable evening, just at sunset, I found 
at rest on the long grass in a disused quarry, no less than seven L. 
^gettis, so close together on one stalk of grass, that I easily got six 
of them into a pill-box at the first attempt. "Within a few inches 
were five beautiful L, Avion also at rest. These twelve butterflies 
were all within a space less in size than the crown of a man's hat. It 
may be in place here to note that when the weather has been fine and 
bright, and promises to continue settled, L, Avion rests at night high 
up on coarse stalks of grass, and is then very conspicuous ; whereas, 
in dark unsettled weather, they betake themselves to low thick tufts 
of grass or nettles. 

During the next few years L. Avion continued to appear, but very 
irregularly, as regards numbers. The best seasons since 1870 being 
those of 1876 and '77, the latter especially, but on no occasion has it 
been nearly so abundant as in 1870. As the years '76 and '77 have 
been fully described in Mr. Gross's paper, I need not dwell further 
upon them. 

Q 2 
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Now come the dark days. Fart of June, 1877, was damp and 
broken ; not at all the bright warm skies L, Arion loves (1876 was yeiy 
hot for part of June). In dark cloudy weather they are always still, 
and, I belieye, they will only deposit their ova when the sun is warm 
and bright. In 1878 the weather was worse, there being hardly a fine 
day in the month. 1879 was yet worse than '78, and since then until 
this season the same class of weather has been prevalent. Now, 
during all these seasons I have gone or sent many times at the time 
L, Arion should be out. In 1878, not over a dozen were seen, mostly 
worn and weather-beaten, for there were hardly ever two consecutive 
fine days. In 1879 they were yet scarcer, while in 1880, if my memory 
serve me rightly, only two were obtained, and two or three more 
seen. For the four years, 1881 — 84, not one has been seen in the 
Gloucestershire district that I have been able to trace. 

I will now say a few words about the distribution of L, Arion, 
Such years as it has been rare, it appeared to be entirely confined to 
two or three spots of very limited area, whereas when commoner, and 
especially in 1870, it cropped up here and there nearly all through 
the country between the two chief " head quarters," which are nearly 
three miles apart. It also occurs in two or three other localities, one 
of them being over ten miles away, but everywhere it is limited to 
small areas. 

One point of interest would appear to be this. My friend Mr. 
Merrin used to take the species about a quarter or half a mile further 
west than I have ever done, and at that time he knew of no other 
locality. Since I have been acquainted with the species, not one haa 
been taken in this old locality, although often visited at the right 
time. So local does it seem, too, that, although I have taken it freely 
up to a certain point, I could never find a specimen beyond the sides 
of this one old quarry, in the direction of the old head quarters, 
notwithstanding that the formation of the ground, herbage, &c., 
appear identical with that where it was common. 

Now, what is the probable cause of the diminution or extinction 
of L, Arion ? To my mind the greatest, if not the sole, cause has 
been the continued prevalence of unfavourable weather, which alike 
caused an immense decrease in the blossoming of the wild thyme, and 
prevented free oviposition by the parent butterflies. It will be noted 
that with continued and increasing fine weather, 1866 — 1870, the 
species gradually increased also, until in 1870 it was common. Then 
followed broken seasons, with irregular appearance of the butterflyj 
but still in sufficient number to take advantage of the fine June of 
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876. In 1877 ihej were commoner than in the preyious year, but 

month of June was partly broken. Many fewer butterflies 

appeared in '78, and they hardly had a chance of continuiug the 

k^>ecieB ; and from then until 1884, there has not been one fair season. 

The question now is : have ant survived this long series of bad 
cars P If only a very few are left, vnth the finer June of 1884, and 
'Tiould we be favoured vnth a similarly fine month in 1885, there is 
ope that L. Arion may again become, if not abundant, still not so 
v-ery rare ; but I fear this hope is but a very faint one. 

Burning the grass has, I think, become more prevalent over one 

of the localities noticed, and it must have had some bad effect ; but 

"fclie other has never suffered from this to any appreciable extent ; so 

"fcliis cannot be the cause, although it may have been an assisting one. 

Ab to the " rapacity of collectors," I can say emphatically that it has 

liad no share in the diminution of the species in the district in question. 

The locality towards Stroud is, I believe, known only to four or five 

people, including Mr. Goss, to whom I showed the ground in 1876. 

Only Mr. Merrin and myself have ever systematically visited the 

ground, and, as will be seen from the record of my experience as given 

above, no harm can have been done by me in this manner, and Mr. 

Merrin has never taken nearly so many as myself. In all my 

wanderings over the Stroud end of the ground I never met a stranger 

collecting, and only on one occasion, at the other end, and this was, I 

know, only a passing day's visit by an amateur. While, however, I 

am thus positive that over-collecting has not had anything to do with 

the disappearance of Z. Avion here, I am none the less convinced that 

it would have been easy for one or two active collectors to have made 

a clean sweep of the species, and exterminated it in a series of two or 

three years, no matter how favourable the weather might have been. 

It has been this conviction that prompted me never to publish the 

exact locality, and also to be careful myself never to take all I saw, 

and generally to preserve the species as much as possible. 

I have said nothing here about the larva of L. Arion, because 
nothing further appears to have been learnt of it since Mr. Merrin 
and myself supplied ova to Mr. Porritt and others in 1870. We then 
all saw the newly-hatched larvae feeding on blossoms of wild thyme, 
and that was the last of it. At different times I have spent many 
houm in search for older larvsD vdthout avail. 

87) Midland Boad, Gloucester :^ 
November ISth, 1884. 
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Abnormality in Epinephele Sypsranthus, — On July 22nd, 1883, I took two 
interesting speoimens of JE, Syperanihus, sliGwiag a want of symmetry on the under- 
side. The typical form of the species has on the under-side (according to Newman) 
eight ocelli, three on the upper, and five on the lower wing. These we will call 
1, 2, 8, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8,* and thus we should give Newman's type specimen a formula 
thus — ^left wings, 1, 2, 8, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 ; right wings, ditto. A spotless form would 
be represented thus — 0, 0, 0, 0, 0, 0, 0, ; and in the same way any other specimen 
might be readily described by substituting a cypher for an absent spot, and placing 
a conyenient figure, say X, for any extra ocellus ; and also when two ocelli become 
partly united they may be expressed by bracketing them together, for instance, 
Newman figures a variety which would have a formula thus — 1, 2, 8 (4, 5, X,) 6, 7, 8. 
Having explained my plan, I will now adapt it to my two asymmetrical specimeiu 
which I caught near Warlingham, in Surrey. The first, the more remarkable, has a 
formula 1, 2, 3 (4, 5,) X, 6, 7, 8, for the right under-side, but on the left side it is 
1, 2, (4, 5, X,) 6, 7, 8. The second specimen has the right side 1, 2, 3 (4, 5,) X, 6, 7, 8, 
as before, but the left is 1, 2, 8 (4, 5, X,) 6, 7, 8. Thus we see that in both cases the 
additional small spot X was united with 5 on the left, but disunited on the right 
side, while in one specimen the 3rd ocellus on the upper wing was entirely absent on 
one side, but well marked on the other. I sent the specimens to Mr. Kane, of 
Dublin, who tells me that such aberrations are rare. Can any reader remember a 
similar instance ? — T. D. A. Gocebbbxl, Bedford Park, W. : November, 1884. 

Tapinostola Bondii in the Island of Mugen. — In the Stettiner entomologische 
Zeitung, 1884, p. 432, Major Alex, von Homeyer records the capture by him, on 
August 2ncl, 1879, of a ^ near Stubenkammer in Kiigen. We. do not think the 
insect had hitherto been recorded from other than its old localities, viz., South of 
England, and G-reece. — Eds. 

Note on Dichrorhampha tanaceti. — I have long been puzzled as to what this insect 
really is. Mr. Stainton, in the Manual, includes it in the genus Dichrorhampha^ 
the males of which possess a costal fold. In all the specimens which have been sent 
to me as tanaceti, the males have no fold, nor have I been able to detect one in the 
series of the insect I have observed elsewhere. If these insects are tanaceti, Mr. 
Stainton must have had some other species before him when he wrote his description 
for the Manual. 

On examining the late Mr. Doubleday's collection at the Bethnal Ghreen Museum 
a short time ago, I found, to my surprise, the species tanaceti represented there bj 
only three specimens, all males, with the fold, but most certainly all D, herboeana,cft, 
rather, what we have for some years been calling by that name. 

D. herbosana I myself bred in Yorkshire from roots of tansy and yarrow, among 
which plants I also caught them flying in numbers, and I cannot be mistaken about 
the species. 

Again, Mr. Elisha has this season bred from roots of tansy a long series of what 
he calls tanaceti, and which agree exactly with the specimens sent to me under that 
name. I conclude, therefore, that the name tanaceti, which stands in the Doubleday 
collection, applies to what we now call herbosana, a true Dichrorhampha, and that 



* The system I here propose is taken from tliat in use for indicating the arrangement of the 
bands of certain Helices. I wink it would be foimd to serre for all the Satyridce, 
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the Bpedes geneiallj known as ianaoeti should he called tatumanaf a species, I helieve, 
never yet hred till now, and which the description as given in the Mannal exactly 
■nits. 

I think I can throw some light, or, rather, darkness, npon the existence of another 
■peoies — Meneotana. No one exactly knows what this insect is. There is one speci- 
men so named* in the Doubleday collection, which, if I mistake not, is a female 
herbotama. This sex of that species would appear to be scarce. I only bred one $ 
to about three dozen ^ . It is smaller and darker than the ^ , and has the triangular 
paler blotch on the inner margin more irregular, and that at the anal angle more 
metallic. 2>. tanaceti, probably like herhotana^ feeds on both tansy and yarrow 
loots. Mr. Barrett remarks that it occurs on the coast of Pembroke, where no tansy 
grows. I have written to Mr. Thompson, of Stantonbury, formerly of Orewe, who 
is named by Mr. Stainton as the original captor of tanacetif to ask him to allow me 
to see, if he has them, any of the original specimens. He replies that he sent many 
of his original captures of this species to Messrs. Douglas, Stainton, and other 
Iiondon collectors, and that Mr. Stainton, before naming them, sent them to Prof. 
Zeller. Mr. Thompson's own specimens being set on old pins, corroded, and all 
bat one were replaced by specimens sent him by Mr. Ghrigg, of which he remarks, 
" but these are not exactly like mine." I should think not. He has sent me his 
■ingle remaining specimen — a $ — but that is quite enough : it is a tmeherbosana, $ . 
— W. Wasben, Merton Cottage, Cambridge : October 12thf 1884. 

[Mr. Douglas has now forwarded me three specimens of Dichrorhampha tanaceti 
from his cabinet, which are ffery likely to be those sent to him by Mr. Thompson, and 
I find that these are undoubtedly identical with my herboeana. It seems, therefore, 
that the name herboeana should drop, but I am not yet satisfied that the species 
we usually find about tansy in the South is identical with tatumana. — C. G-. B.J 

Sphippiphora Mragonana bred. — By a lucky chance, this summer, I hap- 
pened to breed three examples of this rather rare Tortrix, which had hitherto eluded 
all attempts to discover its earlier stage. Being in want of Spilonota incamatana, 
I went down to the coast for the larr®. Unthinkingly, I deferred my visit (as the 
event proved) too long ; as all my supposed incamatana lary», and they were not 
many, emerged as roborana to my great annoyance. As a beginner, I also wanted 
Ser^mannianaf and duly collected the green larr® as well. These came out all 
right ; but with them three examples of what I took (at the time) to be Semasia 
populana. Lately, when putting away my year's captures, I had a more careful 
inspection of these examples, and felt rather in doubt about them. Writing to 
Mr. Barrett about other matters, I had mentioned the breeding of these populana 
from the rose-feeding larrs. He then desired to see them, and I sent them, with 
some other things, and the result was that they proved to be very small examples of 
JE. tetragonana. They may have been dwarfed from the supply of food failing, for 
I took no particular care of them, as I took for granted that they were all the 
common Bergmanniana, No doubt, inland, the food plant will be Moea canina, 
or whichever species is the common one where the insect occurs. Here, most 
probably canina, as it is our common rose. Next year I hope to make the discovery 
more complete. — J. Sang, 88, Oxford Street, Darlington : November, 1884. 
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Oeeurrenee of SoiapMla abratana. — In August, I happened to take a Sciaphila, 
which, though rather worn, I thought I recognised as abratana. It proyes to be 
really that species. This is a yery welcome addition to our list, as one does not add 
fresh species eyery year, after a lifetime's collecting in one place. — Id. 

Hemerohiut ineonspieuus, McLach., bred. — Last spring, while searching some 
young Scotch firs for lary» of Cedettit farinatellaf &c., I noticed an' old exudation 
of resin on one of the small branches. Fancying it looked as if it had been eaten 
into, I out it off and kept it. In due course a specimen of Retinia pinivorana 
emerged ; and, about the same time, four examples of a small Keuropterous insect, which 
I sent up to Mr. McLachlan in the autumn, and which were promptly returned with 
the aboye name. No doubt, the lary», wandering away to pupate, had found the 
resin easy of entrance — thanks to the efforts of jS. pinivorana — and ayuled them- 
selyes of it. The species appears not to haye been bred before ; so that eyen this casual 
experience may be of some use to collectors of the Order. It was known to frequent 
fir trees, but eyidently the attachment is intimate, for, no doubt, the laryse had fed 
on the Aphides of the fir. Mr. McLachlan informs me that it is not yet a common 
insect. — Id. 

Dragon-fiy migration, — On September 23rd, 1884, I witnessed a flight of 
dragon-flies in France on the banks of the Gironde, about seyen miles from St. 
Est^phe. I first noticed it at 5 p.m., and it lasted from 1^ to 1| hours. The flies 
were from flye to flfbeen feet apart, and were taking a steady up-riyer course, at a 
height of from ten to fifteen feet aboye the ground. The width of the flight was 
about 150 yards. If I may judge from size, there were two species. I managed to 
catch one of the larger examples, which I haye submitted to Mr. McLachlan, who 
informs me that it is Mschna mixta ( ^ ). The weather was fine and warm, but the 
sky was clouded, and rain had fallen during the day ; there was little or no wind. — 
F. M. Cahfbbll, Rose Hill, Hoddesdon : December iih, 1884. 

Amara fueca at Preston, — ^During a recent yisit to the aboye town I took a 
male specimen of Amara fusea under rejectamenta by the banks of the riyer Kibble, 
and also three Amara rufocineta. — S>. WiLDiif G-, 40, Downing Street, liyerpool : 
November 20th, 1884. 

Cymindis vaporariorum at Heswell, Cheshire. — In September, 1883, my friend 
Mr. Smedley took four specimens of this species under heath in the aboye locality, 
and a month ago I had the good fortune to find three more. If we knew the best 
time of the year to search for it, perhaps we should find it in greater numbers. — Id. 

OcypiAS fuscatus at West Derby. — I haye lately taken eight specimens of this 
uncommon species in the aboye locality, and also a fair number of Philonthus fumi' 
yatus. O.fuscatus seems to be pretty generally distributed with us, as it has now 
been taken in three places, on the east, west, and south of Liyerpool, but only in 
small numbers. Bemhidium ^-striatum, another good insect, has also turned up in 
abundance at West Derby this autumn. — Id. 



Auguste Chevrolat. — ^We regret to haye to announce the decease of this cele- 
brated French Coleopterist on December 16th, in his 86th year. The informatioa 
came too late for a detailed notice in this No. 
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JPANCALIA LEUWENHOEKELLA AND LATBEILLELLA ; ARE 

THEY THE SEXES OP ONE SPECIES? 

BY H. T. 8TAINT0N, r.E.8. 

It is BO long since I have met with either of these insects, that I 
am anxious to hear what are the observations of those who have re- 
cently taken either of them in anj plenty. 

It would be especially desirable to hear from any who may have 
had the good luck to meet with specimens in copuld. 

Thirty years ago, in my volume of the " Insecta Britannica," I 
assigned to Latreillella entirely dark antennsd, without any suggestion 
of a difference in the sexes ; and, in like manner, to Leuwenhoekella 
antenna with a broad white ring before the apex, again with no allu- 
sion to any difference in the sexes. 

In the 2nd volume of the *' Manual,*' published five years later 
(1859), I say of Latreillella^ " antennae of the (J entirely dark fuscous ; 
of the ? with a broad white ring before the tip :" and of Leuwenhoekella 
** the antenna have a white ring in both sexes." 

I have now no recollection whence I obtained the notion that in 
Latreillella the antennae differed according to the sex. 

In Southern Europe a third species occurs, Pancalia nodosella, 
and in that the ^ hafikthe antennsB entirely dark, but the $ shows the 
white ring before the tip, this white ring being preceded by some long 
black scales, which cause the antennse to have a singularly incrassated 
appearance — as it were knotted — hence nodosella. 

My excellent friend, Heer P. C. T. Snellen, is of opinion that he 
meets with this nodosella in Holland, always in company with La- 
treillella, of which he thinks it is the female. But, further than this, 
he thinks that our old friend Lemoenhoekella, which we seem to have 
known from our boyhood, consists only of worn specimens of nodosella, 
of which the thickening scales on the antennsB have vanished whilst 
the insect was actively on the wing. 

Heer Snellen had broached this idea to the late Professor Zeller, 
who refused to entertain it, saying, " that he had perfect specimens of 
the $ , which did not show any traces of the thickening on the an- 
tennie so characteristic of nodosella,*^ Heer Snellen, in quoting this 
to me, appeals to our collections in this country, for he says, " I feel 
confident that when the English specimens in your cabinets are care- 
fully examined, the justness of my observation will be proved." 

My own series of this genus certainly contains no specimens in 
any way approaching to nodoaella, though possibly such may lurk 
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unnoticed in some collections. But I would rather impress upon the 
attention of our collectors the extreme desirability of hunting about, 
wherever these insects occur in any plenty, for specimens in copuld, 
and not only that, but, if possible, to detect a ? in the act of ovi- 
positing, so that we may thus obtain some clue to its food plant, of 
which we are at present quite ignorant. 

Whilst not myself prepared to endorse the views which are en- 
tertained by Heer Snellen, I think it is only fair to that author to lay 
them fully before my readers, and I therefore append a translation of 
his " Note on the European species of the genus Pancalia, Stephens," 
which appeared in the "Tijdschrift voorEntomologie," 1877, pp. 85-89. 

" In Herrich-Schaffer's celebrated work on the European Lepu 
doptera, " Systematische Eearbeitung der Schmetterlinge von Europa," 
V, p. 210, three species of the above-named genus occur. There are 
no others in the latest Catalogue of Staudinger and Wocke, and in 
the last part of Heinemann's work on the * Schmetterlinge Deutsch- 
lands und der Schweiz,' brought out in'October, 1876, by Dr. Wocke, 
after the death of von Heinemann, only these three species are men- 
tioned as occurring in the countries of which the author treats. 

" Herrich-Schaffer distinguishes the two species which had already 
long been known (according to him Leuwenhoeckella, W. V., and La- 
treillella, Steph.), and which both have dark-margined, golden-brown 
anterior-wings, with a slender fascia near the base and five marginal 
streaks silvery, by their size, the darkness of the ground-colour of the 
anterior-wings, the situation of the hindmost dorsal streak and the 
antennae, Latreillella being the larger and paler species, with the last 
dorsal streak somewhat sloping and with the antennsB entirely dark ; 
whereas, in Leuwenhoeckella, they have a broad white ring before the 
tip. He then adds to them a third species, nodosellay Mann. (Verb, 
zool.-bot. Vereins Wien, 1854, p. 586), of which he says, * Very near 
Leuwenhoehella ; the ground colour of the anterior- wings much darker 
brown, the silver spots more raised like drops, the small one on the 
middle of the inner margin wanting, the antennae thickened beyond 
the middle with projecting scales, the portion in front of them white 
at the base.* From Spain and Northern Italy. 

" I have not compared Mann's description with that of Herrich- 
Schaffer,but it is quoted in Stainton's " Tineina of Southern Europe," 
pp. 107, 116, and 245, and I cannot remember when reading that book 
to have noticed any difference from Herrich-Schaffer, so that the 
nodosella of the latter and that of Mann may be considered identicals 

'^Frejjin his * Tineen und PteToi^\iOT^w ^<e>^ ^cV^w^vl^' ^. 166, 81^8^ 
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in reference to tbe cbaracters of the two older species, that Leeuwen- 
hoecJcella, with the exception of the white belt on the antennao, and the 
rather more stumpy, shorter wings, agrees precisely with the preceding 
species {Latreillelld) ; only, in his diagnosis of Leeuwenhoeckella, he 
mentions that the slender fascia is often interrupted. 

" J have not at hand for comparison Stainton's Insecta Britannica 
and Manual, but Mr. H. W. de Graaf observes, in the " Bouwstoffen 
voor eene Fauna van Nederland," iii, p. 264, in a note under No. 181, 
that Leeuwenhoeckella is only distinguished by the broad white belt 
before the tip of the antennsB. 

"Von Nolcken, in his * Lepidopterologische Fauna von Estland, 
&c.,' p. 602, goes still further, and maintains that the $ Latreillclla 
has also the antennsB with a white ring. This opinion seems also to 
have been shared by von Keinemann, for he only assigns * entirely 
dark brown ' antennsB to the (J LatreiUella, and says that the antennae 
of the $ before the tip are whitish, as in both the sexes of Leeuwen- 
hoeckella, 

" It is thus tolerably difficult to distinguish these two species, and 
as constant characters there remain merely the stumpier form and 
smaller size of Leeuwenhoeckella^ both points which remind one too 
much of the favourite expressions bf the French Entomologists, * un 
peu plus ' and * un peu moins,* to raise in our bosoms any great feeling 
of confidence. 

"As to nodosella, Heinemann maintains the difference in the 
structure of the antennsd, but he gives no difference in the colour and 
markings of the anterior-wings, his diagnoses of the wings of all the 
species being the same, and he says in all of the silver markings 
* drop-shaped.' Nodosella in size comes between the other two. 

^^Leeuwenhoeckella had already long been known as indigenous in 
our country, since it is mentioned in the first part of the Bouwstoffen, 
p. 46. Latreillella was added to our lists afterwards, see Bouwstoffen, 
iii, Z. c, I had myself only met with this last named species, which 
occurs in April on the dunes, flying freely by day. Of Leeuwenhoeckella 
I was only acquainted with a very small specimen, brought to me from 
Switzerland by Dr. Piaget, but had not taken the insect. Never had 
I expected that the species occurring in Dalmatia, Spain and Italy 
(see Staudinger and Wocke), nodosella^ would be met with in this 
country. « I was, therefore, very agreeably surprised to receive from 
Heer van der Wulp a Pancalia with thickened, and, in front of the 
thickening, broad white antennae, which I could only refer to nodosella, 
and which, according to the label on the pin, had been taken near the 
Hague, May 6th, 1865. 
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" HaTing no reasoD to doubt the correctness of the locality indi- 
cated by my conscientious and worthy colleague^ I had very nearly 
aanounced this third species as new for our Fauna, when, by a careful 
comparison and attentive perusal of the descriptions and notes already 
mentioned,* a new idea occurred to me, for I began to suspect that 
in the three species of Fancalia, so exactly alike in colour and markings, 
I had before me merely the two sexes of one species, and that when 
the loosely-sitting scales which cause the black thickening of the 
antennsB in nodosella get dissipated by the insect being some time on 
the wing, it sinks into Leeuwenhoeckella, The more stumpy form, the 
protruding ovipositor, and the divided wing-hook showed me that 
nodosella was the $ , whilst in the specimen of the somewhat more 
slender Latreillella the wing-hook is single. 

'* My suspicion seemed thus approaching certainty, and was still 
further confirmed by my finding in April, 1875, on the Wassenaar 
dunes a beautiful specimen of the ^ and an equally fine $ close to- 
gether. The phrase used by von Heinemann in reference to nodosella^ 
* angeblich in Nordosten Deutschlands ' (alluded to as in the North- 
East of Germany), now becomes intelligible. We have thus in our 
(at present sole) European species of Fancalia the singular instance 
of a Lepidopteron, of which the ? has the antennsB more ornamented 
than the (J , whilst otherwise judging from the instances known to me, 
the reverse is the case. 

" The antennas of the g are very thick, almost naked, filiform, 
unicolorous dark bronzy-brown, similar to the palpi, head and thorax ; 
those of the ? are thinner, and are well described by Herrieh-Schaffer 
(see under nodosella) ; the palpi, head and thorax rather paler than 
in the $ . 

" The anterior- wings are very dark orange-brown, with the mar- 
gins and the base to the fascia black-brown ; this fascia, which like 
the other markings, is finely edged with black on the side towards the 
base and reddish-silvery, is slightly curved, and may be interrupted in 
the middle (see Treitschke, ix, 2, 167, (Ecophora Schmidtella and Frey, 
I. c). 1 have no such specimen in my series. At two-fifths of the 
costa is a straight streak that does not reach half across the wing ; 
opposite to this, but not always (it is entirely wanting in two of my 
ten specimens), is a small spot on the inner margin. In the caudal 
hook is a streak either perpendicular, oblique or curved ; as a con- 

* Excepting the last part of vop Heinemann's work, with which I have only booomt ae* 
quainted quite lately. 
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tinuation of it a fifth streak runs out on the costa, and becomes white 
in the costal cilia ; along th^ lower half of the hind margin one sees 
a sixth streak. 

" Posterior- wings, all the cilia and under-side very dark grey- 
brown, rather shining. Abdomen, belly and legs iron-black ; the 
hinder tibise with two white spots. The head is flat and broad, the 
thorax compressed^ stiffly formed and every thing smooth-scaled ; the 
wings are pointed -lanceolate and have very long cilia. 

"In Staudinger and Wocke's Catalogue the species is called 
Leuwenhoetcelloy and Linnaeus is given as the author. According to 
Werneburg (Schmetterlinge alterer Autore), Linnasus has first de- 
scribed it in the 2nd edition of the Fauna Suecica, No. 1400, under 
the name of Loevenhoekella, but afterwards, in the 12th edition of the 
Systema Naturae, as LeuvenhoeJcella. If the earlier reference be cor- 
rect, then would the insect bear the name of Pancalia Loevenhoekella, 
although Linnaeus had notoriously wished to name it in honour of our 
great Antony van Leeuwenhoeck. 

" So far as I know the larva is still undiscovered. 

" The genus Pancalia is not yet rich in exotic species. None are 
yet known to me, and as to the steltaria from Bogota figured in the 
" Novara Eeise," II, 2, pi. 140, f . 10, 1 should doubt, from the query 
after the generic name, whether it be truly a Pancalia, 

" Kotterdam : January 28M, 1877." 



DESCRIPTION OP A NEW SPECIES OF FOBINOIDEA (A GENUS OP 
MOTHS) PROM THE BETSILEO COUNTRY, MADAGASCAR. 

BY ARTHUR G. BUTLER, F.L.8.. F.Z.S., &c. 

The species here described has long been in the Museum collec- 
tion ; it is allied to J^. Staudingeri, Saalmiiller, and probably also to 
** Oaryatis*^ ruhriceps, Mabille. 

The genus Fodinoidea is referred by Saalmiiller to the Arctiida ; 
with which family its colouring and the clothing of the body would 
incline one to place it : the natural position of the genus is, howeyer, 
undoubtedly next to Colbtisa euclidica (a generic form close to Fodina) 
from which it chiefly differs in the greater length of the discoidal 
cells of the wings, and the more strongly pectinated antennaa of the 
male ; the veins are all similarly emitted from the cells ; the palpi, 
however, are broader, and have a large basal article, the first and 
second articles being, in fact, of equal size, and the legs are decidedly 
more slender than in Colhusa : the pattern and coloration of the two 
genera are much the same. Colhusa is a West African genus. 
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FODINOIDEA MACULATA, Sp. n, 
Priraaries dark chocolate-brown ; a large sub-conical cream -coloured spot near 
the base of the interno-median area ; a rather narrow white band, slightly sinuous 
towards its anterior extremity, from costa just beforo apical third to the external 
angle ; secondaries with the basi-abdominal two-thirds bright ochreous, and the 
externo-apical third dark brown, almost black, the inner edge of this border slightly 
angular ; thorax dark chocolate-brown, the collar carmine-red ; abdomen deep rose- 
red, with a dorsal series of black dots ; wings belo^ paler than abore ; primaries 
without sub-basal spot, but with the basi-internal area ochreous j palpi carmine, 
banded with black ; pectus rose-red, varied with pale brown ; venter pale brown, 
banded with black and rosp-red at the sides. Expanse of wings, 41 mm. 

Ankafana (Cowan). 

British Museum : 

November 28ih, 1884. 



DESCRIPTi;ON OF A NEW BUTTERFLY FROM MADAGASCAR. 

BY ARTHUR G. BUTLER, P.L.8., P.Z.S , Ac. 

"Whilst re-arranging the Museum series of Tpthima, I have come 
across a Mascarene species, which appears to be undescribed : it may 
possibly be M. Boisduval's MS. species Y, corynetes, with which M. 
Mabille has compared one of his new forms. A com'paratiTe descrip- 
tion, when drawn between the species to be indicated and a well- 
known, or, at least, well-figured species, is in my opinion better than 
a detailed description ; but when, as is the case with M. Mabille's 
Y. aliivittula, the comparison is with a mere name, no one can be 
expected to comprehend it. 

Before proceeding to the description of the new species, I may 
state my conviction that, as the description of Y. dyscola, Mab., differs 
in no particular from typical specimens of Y, rakoto, "Ward, in our 
collection, it must surely be the female of that species. 

Tpthima excellens, sp. n. 

AlcB supra fuliginOscBy rufo-tincta; linea suh-marginali indistincta ohscuriore; 
anticcB ocello transverse ovali nigro, violaceo hipupillato,fulvo-zonato, suh-apicali; 
posticcB ocellis duobus rotundatis minoribus, uno sub-costali, altera inter venas primam 
et secundum medianus posUo, unipupillatis ; alee subtus rufo-f usees ; anticcB ocello 
quam supra majore; alarum disco dilutiore; posticce ocellis quam supra majoribus;. 
ocello tertio apud angulum analem minore bipupillato ; fascia lata alampone medium 
transiente alba^ ocellum secundum fore cingente et pone eum gradatim acuminata : 
alar, expan.f mm. 49. 

Ankafana, Betsileo County {Cowan). 

Nearest to Y. niveata, but the white on the under-surface re- 
stricted to a tapering band across the secondaries. 

British Museum : 

January, 1885. 
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DESCRIPTION OF A NEW SPECIES OF THE aEOMETRID aENUS 

OPHTHALMOPHORA. 

BY ARTHUR G. BUTLER, P.L.8., P.Z.S., &c. 

The following species was in a series of moths from Petropolis 
(E-io Janeiro), recently presented to the British Museum collection 
by Lord Walsingham. 

Ophthalmophora bracteata, sp. n. 

Near to O. corinnariayformosantey and hella, of the same drab colour, but 

differing from all three in the absence of the white internal border and more acutely 

produced apex of the primaries ; these wings have the costal border creamy-white, 

and the fringe silvery-white ; the secondaries are greyish-white towards the base of 

the costa ; the usual ocellus is large, black, with the centre of embossed silver and 

the iris of creamy-white ; the curved line which partly encircles it is like that of O, 

corinnariaf but more slender, and formed of detached dashes of tarnished silver ; 

there is no second ocellus as in that species and O. bella, the fringe is white ; the 

body is grey, the thorax slightly brownish, the frons drab, the collar white ; the 

under-surface is of a pale greyish drab colour, the pectus pearly-whitish. 

Expanse of wings, 34 mm. 

Petropolis, Eio Janeiro (JET. Doer). 

British Museum : 

' November 25th, 1884. 



ON THE RECENT DISCOVERY OF THE WING OF A COCKROACH 
IN ROCKS BELONGHNa TO THE SILURIAN PERIOD. 

BY HERBERT GOSS, F.L.S. 

Up to December last the most ancient fossil insects known were 
the six fragments of Neuroptera obtained by Mr. C. F. Hartt, from 
the Devonian rocks of New Brunswick, which were described by Mr. 
Scudder, in vols, iv and v of the Geological Magazine, and referred to 
by me in my paper " On the Insecta of the Devonian Period," in vol. 
XV of this Magazine. 

In the paper just cited, I observed that the appearance of insects 
on the earth was probably contemporaneous with that of land plants, 
and as remains of this division of the vegetable kingdom had 
been discovered in rocks of the Silurian period, the existence of a 
land flora ages before the date at which the Devonian insects lived 
was proved ; and consequently that the probability of the first appear- 
ance of insects at an earlier period than the Devonian might be 
assumed. 

The recent discovery of the wing of a cockroach in rocks of 
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Silurian age at Jurques, Calvados, Prance, no longer leaves tbe question 
of the occurrence of insects at an earlier period than the Devonian a 
matter of uncertainty. 

In a note recently communicated by M. Milne-Edwards to the 
Academic des Sciences of Paris,* M. Charles Brongniart describes tbe 
wing of a species of Blatta from the Middle Silurian formation of 
Jurques. -^^ 

The piece of rock containing this fossil was received from M. 
Douvill^, Professor in the Paris School of Mines, in whose honour 
this the oldest known insect, has been named Palaohlattina DouvilUi. 
M. Brongniart states that the neuration of two species of Blattida of 
the Carboniferous period — Brogonohlattina Fritschii (Heer) and Qera- 
hlattina fascigera (Scudder)t — recalls, in a slight degree, that of this 
Silurian wing which he describes as follows : — 

" Cette aile, qui mesure 0.035"^ de long, a appartenu k un Blattide ; le champ 
humeral est large ; on 7 Toit la yeine hum^rale superienre, la reine humerale in* 
f^rieure qui se bifurque k son extr^mit^ ; la reine yitr^ ou m^iane ^galemenk 
diyis^e en deux rameaux ; les yeines discoidales sup^rieure et inferieure et lenn 
diTisions tr^s obliques qui se rejoignent k leur extr^mit^, ainsi que cela se Toit en- 
core chez certaines Blattes de notre ^poque ; on pent suiyre la yeine anale qui est 
assez droite, et s'^tend presque jusqu' au bout de Taile, puis les yeines axillaires qui 
lui sont parall^les. Ce qui est fort remarquable et ce qui distingue cette ^mpreinte 
de toutes les ailes de Blattes yiyantes et fossiles, o'est la longueur de la neryure anale, 
et le peu de largeur du champ axillaire." 

Although the fossil- wing above described is the only fragment of 
an insect as yet obtained from rocks of Silurian age, the recent dis- 
covery of an insectivorous animal — a fossil Scorpion — in Silurian rocks 
furnishes additional evidence of the existence of inliects at this period. 

This Scorpion,J which has been described by Dr. Lindstrom, and 
named Palaophonus nuncius, was obtained from the Upper Silurian of 
the Island of G-otland, whereas the wing of the Blatta was, as before 
stated, obtained from the Middle Silurian. This wing is, therefore, 
of even greater antiquity than the Scorpion, and consequently repre- 
sents, not only the oldest known insect, but the oldest known 
terrestrial animal. 

Surbiton Hill : 

'January 19M, 1885. 

* Comptes R^idus dea Stances de TAcad^inie dos Sciences de Paris, No. 26, 29th Deoember, 
1884. 

t These Blattida are referred t6 hi my papers " On the Insecta of the Carhoniferous Period," 
pp. 169—173 of yol. xy of the Ent. Ho. Mag. (1878), and "The Insect Fauna of the Primary or 
PalsBOEoic Period," in Proceedings of the Geologists' Association, toL vi. No. 6 (1879). 

X Comptes Rendus de TAcad^mie des Sciences de Paris, p. 964, 1st Deoember, 1884, and 
Annals and Magazine of Natural History, January, 1886. 
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OLIBOBIELLA, NOVUM aENUS CAP8IDABUM. 
DESCBIPSIT O. M. HEUTEB. 

Corpus fimina (mas ignotus) rotundatum^ convexum ; capite magno 
et lato, cum oculis levissime transverso, suh-triangulari, ante oculos 
sensim acuminate, a hasi versus apicem sensim leviter sed distinctissime 
decliviy clgpeo angusto, depresso, cum front e confluent e, hasi infra lineam 
inter bases antennarum ductam posita, vertice medio longitudinaliter suh- 
impressOy utrinque ad oculum foveola ohliqua notato, margine postico 
leviter arcuato ; oculis oblique positis ; rostro coxas posticus attingente, 
crassOf articulo primo medium oculorum attingente, secundo et tertio 
longitudine aqualibus, quarto brevi, acuminato ; antennis mox infra 
apicem oculorum nonnihil interne insertis, articulo primo apicem capitis 
paullulum superante, secundo latittidine capitis interoculari vix longiore, 
duobus ultimis conjtmctis duobus primis simul <sque longis ; pronoto 
breviy late irapeziformi, valde transverse, capite fere \ breviore et apice 
eapiti latitudine cequali, strictura apicali tenuissima, depressa, lateribus 
rectiSy hasi tota truncata, disco sub-piano vel levissime convexiusculo, 
eallo utrinque sat magno sed parum elevato ; scut ello pronoto sat multo 
breviore; hemielytris totis coriaceis, abdomen totum tegentibus, lateribus 
late rotundatiSf margine tenuissime reflexo ; xypho prosterni transverse 
triangularis disco angulato-prnprenso ; abdomine sub-orbiculari, terebra 
feminm medium attingente ; coxis anterioribus longis, crassis, anticis 
basin intermediartim sub-superantibus ; pedibus brevibus, femoribus 
erassiSy posticis valde dilatatis, margine antico fortiter convexis, salta- 
teriis, latitudine vix duple lengioribus, tibiis anticis femoribus fere 
brevieribus, pesterioribus nigro-spinulosis, maculatis, tarsis anticis arti- 
culo secu/nde prime breviore ; tertio primo ceque longo, posticis articulo 
tertio secundo paullulum longiore; unguiculis apice curvatis, aroliis latis 
unguiculis paullo brevioribus, cum iis connexis, solum apice libero. 

Genus yalde insigne, novam divisionem verisimiliter condens, 
primo aspectu generi Myrmedobia, Baer. ; sub-f amilisd Microphysina ; 
familisB Anthocorida ; nonnihil similis, ocellis nuUis, capite antice sen- 
sim acuminato, clypeo alitor constructo, rostri quadriarticulati articulo 
primo longo, elongate (ut in Capsidis), coxis anterioribus longis, 
femoribus posticis saltatoriis, tibiis maculatis, tarsis distincte triarti- 
culatis, unguiculis aroliis magnis instructis, structuraque segmentorum 
genitalium femjpiaB (ut in Gapsidis) longe divergens. Sine dubio 
species Oapsidarum, quamyis a D**- D"- Y. Buchanan White ut generis 
Myrmedobia species descripta. 
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Olioobiella PiTLioiNEA (JBuch, White), 

Picefcenti-nigra, nitidula ; antennis pallide et sordide alUdo- 

Jlaventihu^y articulo secundo hasi medioque picescenti, tertio ipsa hasi 

picea^ quarto hasi excepta ferrugineo ; femorihus piceis vel piceo-nigm^ 

apice eorum, tihiis tarsisque albido-JlaventibuSy tibiis anticis grisescenti- 

bus fere unicoJoribus^ muticis, posterioribus maculis apiceque fuscescenti- 

bus, sat tenuiter nigrO'Spinulosis, tarsis articulo ^ultimo fuscescente. 

'. Long., ? , li mm. 

Myrmedobia fuliginea, Buch. White, Proc. Zbol. Soc. of London, 

1878, p. 466, 9, sec. spec. typ. 

Patria : Insula Sancta Helena. 

Abo : December I8thy 1884. 



On the Synonymy of some Pyralidina. — The three following descriptions of 
Pyralidina, published by Zeller in his "Lepidoptera Microptera Caffrarise" (1852), 
seem to have been hitherto unidentified : from a careful consideration of them I 
belieye the subjoined identifications to be almost certainly correct : all are common 
and wide-ranging insects, occurring (without perceptible local Tariation) not only in 
the South African region, but also through Ceylon and the Malay Archipelago to the 
South Pacific Islands. 

1. Burrhyparodes hracteolaliSy Z., Micr. Caffr., 30; accessalis, Walk., Brit. 
Mus. Cat., 405 ; stibialis, Snell., Tijd. v. Ent., 1880, 216, ibid., 1883, PI. viii, 3. In 
my Botes on the Classification of Australian Pyralidina (Trans. Ent. Soc. Loud., 
1884), I have erroneously referred this description of Zeller*s to the following species. 

2. Molyhdantha iricoloralis, Z., Micr. Caffr., 31 ; plumhalis, Gn., 231 ; ahn^a- 
talis, Walk., Brit. Mus. Cat., 404, Ld. Pyr., PI. xi, 17. 

3. Sameodes cancellalis, Z., Micr. Caffr., 34 ; pipleisalie, Walk,, Brit. Mus. Cat, 
420 J lepidalis, ibid., 465; sidealis, ibid., 937; meridionalis, ibid., Suppl., 1314; 
tHthyralis, Snell., Tijd. v. Ent., 1880, 218, ibid., 1883, PI. viii, 4 ; vespeHinalis, 
Saalm., Ber. Senck. Gres., 1880, 301. In the case of this species, although Zeller 
included it in Botys, he has acciu*ately pointed out the structural characters on which 
the genus Sameodes is now established. 

Lederer refers (conjecturally) to the first two of these descriptions under 
Diasemia, and to the third under Cacoyraphis. — E. Mbybice, Sydney; N.S.W.: 
Nov. 19th, 1884. 

Snorted occurrence of Danais Archippus at Ventnor. — A little time 'ago » 
newspaper boy told me that he had caught a butterfly which he did not know as he 
does not collect. A few days ago I saw it and fpund it to be a good specimen of 
Danais Archippus. I bought it from him, and showed it to Major Owen who liyes 
here. He thinks it is a genuine English one, for if the boy knew it was rare, he 
would have asked a higher price. He caught it on September 12th, on the Bed 
Valerian not far from Major Owen's house. — Dudley Westeopp, St. Maur, Ventnor, 
I. of Wight : Dec. 29th, 1884. 
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Description of the larva of Argt/resthia Ocxdartetla, with notes on the larva of 
A: BrocJceella and another catkin feeder, — On the 2nd of February last, a fine 
sunny afternoon for the time of year, while strolling across a Norfolk fen, and 
seeking anything entomological on which I could lay my hands, I turned my eyes to 
the pendulous catkins of the birch, thinking, as I had several times before thought, 
that there ought to be something feeding in them, when I saw a larra hanging by 
its silken thread from a birch twig, and slowly lowering itself to the ground. That 
larra did not reach the ground, a box intercepted its descent, and soon after it found 
itself in a glass bottle with some sand in the bottom. It acquiesced in the condition 
of affairs, and the same eyening began forming in the sand a white silken cocoon 
attached to the side of the bottle. To interrupt the course of my narrative, I may 
say that at the beginning of June that larva produced a fine specimen of A. BrocJceella, 
Having thus discovered " when to look," and " what to look for," and having ascer- 
tained from Mr. Barrett that little was known of the catkin feeders, I returned to 
the search, about a week after I had found the first larva. Half-an-hour passed 
without my finding anything, and I was beginning to think that my surmise of the 
creature being a catkin feeder was wrong, when I saw a catkin which had lost its 
end, thus exposing a hole in the remaining portion, and in the hole I could see a 
larva move. This gave me the hint where to look, and I quickly gathered several 
catkins which had lost their ends, or had the end smaller than the rest of the catkin. 
On examining these at home, there was scarcely one but was or had been tenanted 
. by a larva. Only a few of the larvee were full-fed, and several of these I killed in 
attempting to see them. These were like the one I had first found, and I put some 
aside to write a description from by daylight, but before I had an opportunity of 
doing 80| half had begun to spin up. The smaller larvsB, which were more abundant, 
I assumed to be the same in a less advanced condition, but my suppositioti was 
wrong. The next convenient opportunity I had, I visited some alders, and on 
examining the male catkins of these, I found them containing a handsome pink 
larva, in some instances then full grown, and which ultimately produced A. Ocsdar- 
tella. I also examined the nut catkins, and found they contained rather plentifully 
a small green larva, with the head and 2nd segment black. (These, I regret to say, 
I have hitherto been unable to rear.) At the middle of February, when first found 
it, it was not more than a quarter of an inch in length. By about the second week 
in March, the small larvss in the birch catkins were so fully grown, that I could see 
they were the same as those in the alder, tliat is Gcedartella. Throughout March I 
may safely say that I found this larva on every birch and alder that I examined : it 
really appeared most abundant. Towards the end of this month, the green larva 
which I had found in the nut catkins showed itself abundantly in the glasses in 
which I had put the alder catkins gathered for the larva of A, Ooedartella, This 
green- larva, however, grew very slowly, and by the middle of April was scarcely 
larger than when I first found it. As the nut and alder catkins had by this time 
almost passed flowering, and the larva did not appear to care for the catkins, when 
grown so much that the anthers had separated, and there was, therefore, not suffi- 
cient substance to conceal itself, I imagined it must have another course on its menu. 
On examining the unopened buds of the alder, I found my suspicion to be correct, 
' for the larva, now nearly full-grown, was clearing out the buds, and leaving empty 
ihe unopened sheaths of the bud, which afforded it a hiding place until it moved to 
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the next it could find. Unfortunately, I was unable to breed this larva, as I oould 
not satisfy its requirement with regard to a suitable pupating place. I had had 
difficulty with it in keeping it on its food when young, but I ciroumvented it in this 
respect by hanging the catkins in bunches by a thread in a glass jar. They remaised 
on and in the catkin so long as it was fresh, and when I found them off, I renewed 
the catkins and put them on again. Afterwards, when I found them in greafcer 
plenty, I let them take their chance rather more. When full-fed, I put about a 
dozen into a glass with some sand, to be certain that I had one kind of larva onlj; 
but on looking at them again, they were in a bleeding condition, and nearly dead. 
Thinking something injurious had been left in the glass, I selected a lot more larrn 
and put them in a box. These suffered the same fate as the others, and I could see 
that it was from their exertions to get between the lid and side of the box. 

The larva of A.. Brockeella has not the spotted appearance of that of 
OoBdartella, also more attenuate, and has the habit, when still, of contracting 
itself, which gives it a still more swollen appearance about the centre. It is 
about the colour of the larva of Cossus ligniperdaf but rather less bright in ap- 
pearance, being pinkish-brown on the back, not extending to the 3rd segment, 
and pale dusky flesh-colour underneath, and in the incisions of the segments. The 
spiracles are very minute and faintly darker ; immediately above them is a rather 
large brown spot. The spots are all shining brown, unicolorous ; and are scarcely 
distinguishable, especially the sub-dorsal ones, unless examined with a pocket lens. 
Anterior-legs blackish -brown ; head brown, lighter towards the front ; plate on 
2nd segment blackish-brown on the posterior-edge, and on either side of the very 
narrow whitish dorsal line, which line is, however, only visible on the 2nd segment. 
On the anal segment there is no indication of a plate, excepting a few shining spots 
of the ground colour, which is rather more inclined to greenish than the other part 
of the larva. The anal segment of the larva projecting from a hole in an alder 
catkin would this assimilate with the slightly projecting rugosities of the surface of 
the catkin. When feeding in a catkin, the larva crawls backward to the orifice to 
eject its frass, on arriving at the opening the frass is partly extruded from the body ; 
the anal segment is then raised and protruded slightly from the catkin, and the frass 
shot forth like a pellet from a popgun. This I saw done several times, and I par- 
ticularly noticed it, as it resolved what had been a problem in my mind, for I had 
noticed that when a catkin with an almost full-grown larva in it was lying in the 
bottom of the glass with the orifice by which the larva had entered upwards, the 
frass was, nevertheless, about the bottom of the glass. Common sense told me it 
would fall out if the catkin were pendulous on a tree, with the hole downwards, 
but another explanation was needed when the catkin was kept laid so that the 
hble was uppermost, and this explanation the creature supplied in the manner 
described. When the larva is eating into a fresh catkin, with, perhaps, only the 
head or half the body buried, it partially protrudes the frass, then raises about the 
last five segments into the position of the head and front segments of a sphinx larva 
in repose, and the frass is shot away. I have seen it shot as much as a foot from 
the larva, so that the tiny creature must use considerable projective force. 

The larva no doubt descends to the earth to pupate. Mine have all formed a 
white silken cocoon with pointed ends beneath the sand, but attached to the side of 
the bottle in which they were placed. The pupa, when it first changes, ii delioate 
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pink, irith the head and wing-oases amber coloured, and a small black oblique spot 
in the position of the eye. It afterwards changes to an uniform light brown. 

The larra of A, Gcedartella, when full-grown, is about fiye-eighths of an inch 
long, and of uniform substance throughout (in which respect in differs from 
BrocJseellay which is attenuate, especially posteriorly) ; it is pinkish flesh colour, 
distinctly pink in incisions of segments, and studded with whitish raised dots, with 
a minute black centre and short hair. The spiracles are distinct, and almost as large 
as the spots. The spots and the apiracle • appear as a band of four 8|)ots on each 
segment, and give the larva the appearance, when looked at on one side, of being 
banded with spots parallel with the pink incisions of the segments. When looked 
at from the top, the sub-dorsal bands of spots give it the appearance of being banded 
along the length of the larva. Head and posterior margin of plate on second seg- 
ment brownish. Anal plate also brownish, with a horse-shoe shaped mark on the 
npper part. The lower portion forms a slight point ; the general shape and colour 
of the anal plate is the shape and colour of one of the scales in a birch catkin. 
When a larva attacks a fresh catkin, it invariably begins near the bottom of the 
catkin, and eats in and upward. When, therefore, the larva has almost got into the 
catkin, the projecting portion, that is, the anal plate, is in the same direction as the 
scales of the catkin. This assimilation is sometimes of a most remarkable character. 
The hole which the larva makes being very small externally, the larva has to use 
considerable exertion to squeeze itself in ; this has the result of forcing from the 
anal segment a portion which appears as a little round pinkish knob, exactly similar 
in appearance to the little pinkish knobs under — that is, near — the scales of the 
eatkin, when the catkin is in a condition to separate just previously to the anthers 
showing. The two projecting hind feet of the larva have the appearance of, and are 
in the relative position of the incipielit anthers, and complete a most marvellous 
piece of assimilation. Seen like this, it would be impossible to detect the departing 
larva from the surrounding catkin, but having disturbed a larva, I was fortunate in 
watching it get back into its catkin. It took ten minutes or a quarter of an hour 
to contort itself into the hole, and I at first thought the projection from its body 
was due to its having injured itself by its exertions, but I afterwards saw that it 
was all right. Subsequently, I saw other larvae crawl into other holes with precisely 
similar results. The head and anal plate are rather lighter brown after the last 
moult than previously. The larva when young appears carefully to avoid eating the 
mid-stalk of the catkin, to which the stamens are attached, so that the catkin, 
although it decays where eaten, does not fall off, and thus affords a secure hiding 
place should cold weather intervene, when it is probable the larva stops feeding, as 
the state of growth of the catkin appears to be arrested. When the larva visits a 
fresh catkin, the hole by which it has entered may be seen, and also, if it has left, 
the hole by which it left, which is generally near the footstalk of the catkin. Cat- 
kins which have been eaten by full-grown larvsB, especially those of the alder, are 
not much more than shells, and' a good strong wind will blow them away, leaving 
but a small piece on the footstalk. The larva feeding on alder are generally rather 
dsirker and richer coloured than those on birch, and also several weeks earlier in 
their growth. This is probably due to early hatched moths selecting trees upon 
whidi the catkins, then in quite an immature state, had begun to show, and in this 
rofpeet alder is rather in advance of birch. 
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When full-fed, the larTa leares the catkin, and makes a white cocoon, in which 
it changes to pupa. I imagine that naturally the cocoon is placed in a crack on the 
hark of the tree. I have not been able to supply it with anything which has seemed 
congenial to it, for when it wants to change it ascends : if in, a bottle, it will crawl 
about the top ; if the bottle is corked, it will most likely eat into or up the end ot 
the cork. The plan which I found most successful was when the larvae were nearly 
full-fed, to tie the catkins up in a small linen bag, or piece of rag, and hang it up. 
Tbe larrae would then spin up in thtf folds of the rag near the top. It is better to 
leave them alone until the moths are expected, when the string may be untied, and 
a small piece of rag cut out with each cocoon attached. These can then be placed 
in a covered jar, or something convenient to observe when the moths emerge. 

These notes are not so complete as I might be able to make them next year, but 
they may be of use to those who wish to breed the insects. At the time I began 
writing them out, I thought it would be another year before I could obtain any 
further information on the subject, but on visiting some alders on the 9th of Noyem- 
her, I found the catkins already eaten. In the few catkins I took home, I found I . 
had three full-grown larvae, which I have scarcely a doubt are BrocJceella. These 
all spun up in the course of the next week. A week later I got more larvie, all were 
full-fed. This spring I only found BrocJceella on birch, but if I am correct in 
remembrance of the larva, it is, therefore, also an alder-feeder, and, like Oxdartella, 
the individuals on alder are earlier than those on birch. From an examination of a 
number of bunches of catkins, I imagine each larva requires three or four catkins to 
complete its growth. On the 9th of November, when I first got them, they were 
very active- and eating voraciously. A change to colder weather made them as 
sluggish as the specimens I found in the birch in February. At present I cannot 
find anything in the birch catkins, but quite a small larva, which I believe to be 
quite an early stage of ti. OoBdartella. — Alfeed Balding, Wisbech : Nov. 21*^,1884. 

Coleophora viblcigerella. — During last autumn I collected on the Essex salt- 
marshes about 30 cases of a Coleophora, which I am strongly inclined to believe will 
produce the above species ; it is a long curved black case, rather flattish, about 6 
lines in length at present, the upper half of the case thin and narrow, and the 
lower half very much bellied, in general appearance resembling the small cases of 
C. conspicuella, but rather thinner and longer j they were feeding on Artemisia 
maritima, and are exceedingly local; I only found them in one particular spot, 
although I searched many other places in the immediate vicinity for them. I found 
four or five of these same cases in the autumn of 1883, but forgetting all about them 
the following spring they of course died through wanting the necessary food, but 
this year I hope to give a more satisfactory account of the larva which I have at 
present hibernating. 

I also found at the same time and place a few* cases of a Coleophoray in shape 
like paripenella, but of a very light colour and a little larger, they also were feeding 
on Artemisia maritimay what they are, or whether they will prove to be neV, 
remains to be seen, they are at present fastened to the gauze-top of the cage, but the 
long thin black cases are all fixed to the main stems of the food-plant. — G-KO. 
Elisha, Shepherdess Walk, City Road, N. : January, 1885. 
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AddUions, 4*0., to the Lepidoptera of Pembrokeshire. — Having juftt seen the 
list of Pembrokeshire Lepidoptera in the " Tenbj Guide/' I ha?e been comparing 
it with some captures of tay own within the past season. 

The following species are not mentioned in the list in question. 

Spilosotna urticce, — LarvsB very abundant at Kingsmoor (and verj unhealthy). 
On September 3rd or 4th I was on a part of the Moor of a fenny cliaracter, covered 
with Iris, Spar^anium, &c., in fact, just like an ordinary fen, when I found two 
larvsB on a grass stalk. When closely examined they proved to be merely dead 
flaccid skins. I went on searching and took about three dozen living larvsB, and saw 
about half that number dead ; all were nearly full grown, and were found on Iris, 
Pedieularisj Trifoliunif and chiefly on Mentha aquatica. The live ones were most 
commonly found low down on plants overhanging the wet holes and ditches. The 
next day five died ; they were well supplied with Mentha from another place. They 
would crawl to the top of the box, looking apparently. well, would then void a little 
liquid frass, and die in an hour or two. After the first day or two the deaths di- 
minished to about two a day. Subsequently I brought home about four dozen more, 
with a like result. Altogether about two-thirds died, and the rest spun up. Here 
fresh deaths occurred, for some died in the cocoon without pupating. The result is 
that I have only sixteen pupsB. 

Ennomos erosaria, — One specimen flew to my sugaring lamp in Boad Wood. 

JSphyra porata. — Boad Wood, scarce. 

Thera Jirmata. — Among fir, not common, Boad Wood. 

Noctua Dahlii. — At sugar at the same Wood. 

Stilbia anomala. — My father first took it flying at dusk in an open copse full of 
oak bushes and very young larches, near the same Wood. Others I took on a long 
piece of undercliff in the parish of Amroth, where it is exceedingly rough and 
rocky, with masses of broom growing. The first anomala flew up at my approach, 
and I beat others out of the grass, but missed most of them from the roughness of 
the place. Anaitis plagiataj which was also there, was confusingly like it. This 
locality is almost impossible by day, quite so at night. 

Besides these I have found Nonagria despecta abundant on the Kingsmoor. It 
began to fly at sunset, and then on to 9 or 9.30 p.m. Phihalapteryx lignata was also 
abundant, and Orthotcelia sparganiella common. Diasemia literalis occurred in 
low pastures near Wiseman's Bridge and Saundersfoot, but never commonly, and I 
found Platyptilia isodactglus close to Saundersfoot. I have found Dianthaeda 
larvffi very common, mainly (if I may trust the description) those of capsophila. I 
believe that ^ome of these must be of a second brood, as I had some unchanged 
well into October. There are certainly two other species. 

In the Woods, besides Noctua Dahlii^ N. neglecta, Agrotis saucia^ Triphana 
fimbria, and other species were taken at sugar, and Emmelesia unifasciata, E. affini- 
tata, Eupithecia virgaureata, E. subfulvata, Cidaria silaceata, and Botys asinalis, 
have occurred in greater or less numbers. — W. F. H. Blaitdfobd, Trinity College, 
Cambridge : November Srd, 1884. 

Further notes on British Pterophoridce. — As the habits of several " Plumes " (in 
addition to Pterophorus gonodactylus alluded to in the Ent. Mo. Mag. for December 
last), in this district evidently differ a little from those of their brethren in other, or 
at any, rate in southern localities, a few notes on them may not be without interest. 
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In the first place, the larva of Pterophorut monodacttflusia supposed, bo for as 
I know, to be solely a conYolYulus feeder ; but here, though it is common enough, I 
can only rely on finding it among ling (Calluna vulgaris) ^ or bilberry. It occurs 
freely in September on the high bleak exposed moors, always about ling or bilbeny 
(but where convolvulus certainly does not grow), and there is no doubt it feeds on 
either or both of these plants. I have sometimes tried to make another species out 
of it ; and as there were, and I suppose still are, two specimens without label, 
at the foot of the series of monodactylut in the Doubleday collection at Bethnal 
Q-reen, of one of our moorland forms, it is evident the late Henry Doubleday vras a 
little doubtful about them, ^s, however, the variety occurs with all the ordinary 
well known forms of the species, they are clearly only monodactylut, 

Pterophorus acanthodactylus too, though a rare species here, I have never seen 
except among ling. Its best known food plants are Ononis arvensis and Stachys 
tylvaticat on both of which it is common in many places, but although we have a 
little of the former, and the latter in abundance, I have never seen a specimen of the 
moth about either plant. It does not, like monodactylus, occur on high bleak moors, 
but in woods having an under-growth of ling, but still quite away from either of the 
two well known food plants. 

A larva which has completely baffled all my attempts to find it, is that of 
Tterophorus hipunctidactylus. The imago abounds among Scahiosa in some old 
rough fields here, and is on the wing continuously from June until October. Mr. 
W. Warren informs me he finds the larvss of the early summer moths feeding in the 
autumn, in the flowers of Scahiosa, on sunny afternoons some of the larvss coming 
outside the flowers, and being exposed should of course then be easily seen. And 
Mr. C. G-. Barrett, if I remember rightly, told me he had found larvae of the later 
moths feeding in the stems of Scahiosa, before the time for the flowers to appear ; 
but although I have searched season after season, at all parts of the year from May to 
September, and Mr. S. L. Mosley of this town has also worked diligently at different 
times of the year for it, neither of us has ever been able to detect a trace of the 
larva in any part of the plant. If any Lepidopterist who knows how to find it will, 
in the coming season, send me a larva of either or both broods feeding in sit4, 1 shall 
be most grateful.— Geo. T. Pobbitt, Huddersfield : January &thf 1885. 

Insect Migration. — Mr. Cockereirs remarks in reference to this subject (ante p. 
159) remind me of my experience of Nomophila noctuella (Stenopteryx hybridtUis) 
in North Devonshire this year. I did not see a specimen of this species anywhere 
in the neighbourhood of Lynmouth before July 4th. On that date it was found in 
considerable numbers in a rough field some 800 feet above sea level. I captured 
many examples but retained very few, as the condition of the specimens waa not 
altogether good. In the course of the next few days N. noctuella was to be met 
vrith here and there all over the district, but in the field where I first noticed it in 
abundance, very few were to be found. I had worked in the rough field during the 
previous week, June 25th, 26th, and 27th, for Orthotasnia striana. The weather at 
that time was fine but cold for the time of year, with easterly or north-easterly winds. 
J£ N, noctuella had been there and on the move either of those days I muft liave 
seen it. I am inclined to think tlnat ihere were xio K. noctuella in the field at thp 
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time of my earlier Tisits, and that the abundance of the insect there on July 4th 
was due to the &ct that it had recently migrated thither. Whence it came I 
cannot say. 

Another conclusion suggests itself, but it is one I cannot adopt. The weather 
on Jane 28th, 29th, and 30th was dull but warm, with occasional showers from the 
flonth-west. July 1st and 2nd were both beautiful days, with a Bcorching sun and a 
balmy westerly breeze. On July 3rd there were some showers and distant thunder 
in the morning, the afternoon and evening were dull and close. Now K, noctuella 
may hare been among the herbage, in the field referred to, at the time of my first 
Tisit, but owing to the cold easterly winds, was lethargic and not to be disturbed. 
The rain and higher temperature between June 28th and July 4th may have rendered 
them aotire. As I hare just stated, I cannot accept this Tiew of the case, because, 
for one thing, N. noctuella is not usiuilly rendered inactiTe by a low temperature. I 
hare seen it darting from under my feet, when walking in the New Forest, on a very 
eold afternoon in September. 

I had not intended saying anything further upon migration of insects, but now 
that I hare my pen in hand I feel impelled to add a few other remarks. 

A somewhat remarkable occurrence witnessed by me in the Isle of Wight in the 
year 1879, and briefly recorded in the " Entomologist," 1880, has, I think, some 
bearing on the subject of insect migration, and for this reason I venture to again 
present the facts to the notice of Entomologists. 

Pluna gamma was more numerous than usual at Yentnor in the early summer 
months of 1879. Larrss of the species were also very frequently observed during the 
summer in many places, especially on the downs, feeding on various plants. In 
August P. gamma was exceedingly abundant everywhere in the district. 

The peculiar circumstance, however, to which I would refer, occurred to me on 
Sunday evening, August 10th, when I was walking over the downs on the west side 
of the town. The day had been hot, and the evening was calm and sultry, not a 
breath of wind from any quarter. The condition of the atmosphere indicated a 
thunderstorm near at hand, and this prediction was verified during the night. As I 
proceeded along the crest of the down I noticed a moth soaring upwards ; whilst 
watching it I observed others ascending. All were towering upwards in a spiral 
flight, and as the light was fast declining they were soon lost to view. Looking 
downwards I perceived numerous other moths around me starting out of the 
furze, &c. ; these also winged their way aloft. As I was without a net I was unable 
to capture specimens, although I endeavoured to do so without that indispensable 
article. I cannot, therefore, say positively that the moths were Plusia gamma, but 
the known abundance of this species in the locality, together with the fact that the 
•ize and shape of the insects seen were so suggestive of P. gamma, induce me to 
think that they were no other than that species. It is also a noteworthy fact that 
although P. gamma was to be met with not uncommonly after August 10th, it was 
not again seen in the immense numbers observed during the week immediately pre- 
ceding that date. 

If I had only seen a few moths flying in the manner described I should, probably, 
have paid but little attention to the matter. But seeing so many around me adopting 
preoMBly the same tactics led me to attach some importance to their manoeuvres, 
though I fiuled at the time to comprehend the object of their concerted movement. 
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Daring the past five years, that is, ever since the erent came under mj observation, T 
have frequently thought over the matter and endeavoured to analyse the oiioum- 
stanoes connected therewith. 

The only conclusion that I can arrive at is that the movement I saw among 
certain moths (presumably P. gamma) on the evening of August 10th, was comieeted 
with the migration of those insects from their breeding ground in the vicinity of 
Yentnor. As the air near the earth was at the time perfectly calm, and as the moths 
rose upwards without apparent inclination toward any particular point during the 
time they remained within sight, it is not possible to say what course they eventually 
took. It occurs to me that the direction of their (migratory) flight would probably 
have been influenced by any current of air they might have reached in their ascension. 

The spiral ascension of the moths could not have been due to accidental causes, 
and, therefore, of an involuntary character. If the air had been in a distuibed con- 
dition, I should have supposed that the action of the moths was influenced thereby, 
but as the air was absolutely still, I cannot but conclude that the peculiar upward 
movement of the moths was quite voluntary and, in fi&ct, the initial stage of subsequent 
migration. Again, the movement was evidently a simultaneous one of a large num- 
ber of moths and not confined to a few individuals only. This fact would seem to 
imply that the insects were actuated by a common influence, to seek the regions ni 
the upper air. 

Plusia gamma is always present in greater or lesser abundance in Britain. Its 
numerical increase or decrease is without doubt (in common -with that of most 
Lepidoptera) regulated, to a very great extent, by meteorological or climatic influences. 
The wet and almost sunless summer of 1879 may have been favourable to the propa- 
gation of P. gamma, but unless the normal numbers of the species were largely 
augmented by immigrants during the early summer months, I cannot think it 
would have occurred in such swarms as were observed in August of that year 
in the Isle of Wight and elsewhere. 

GUiat several species of Lepidoptera do migrate is beyond contradiction, but 
whether, such migration is habitual with those species, or not, there is no evidence to 
show. It has been suggested that the extensive geographical range of some species 
is due to their occasional migrating from place to place. I consider this not onl/ 
possible but most probable, and I should suppose that such species possess inherent 
migratory instinct. Probably the instinct is either excited into activity or kept in 
abeyance by meteorological influence. 

As far as concerns Britain, I am of opinion that unless there were occasional 
immigration of such species as Colias Mgale, Colicu JSdusa, Vanessa Aniiopa, Sphhx 
eonvolvuli and several others, British collectors would not have the felicity of taking 
those species in any part of this country. I do not go so far as to say that none of 
of the species specially referred to ever breed in Britian ; on the contrary, I admit 
that they often do so (more rarely perhaps in the case of V, Antiopa). Still I think 
that the peculiarities of our insular climate render the permanent establishment of 
those species, and certain others, improbable. 

Suppose that in any year a number of immigrant Colias Edusa arrived on the 
eastern or south-eastern coast of Britain ; during the month of June for instance. 
These immigrants would, most probably, in the course of a few days distribate tham* 
selves throughout the length and breadth of the land, and the females would in due 
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eoune deposit eggs in suitable places. Now, if the general character of the weather 
were fayoumble daring the following summer and autumn, descendants of the 
immigrants would occur, in more or less abundance, in many localities where perhaps 
the species had not been seen for Tery many years. I hare put this forward as a 
supposed cas^, but I am aware that touching the abnormal abundance of certain 
■pecies of Lepidoptera in certain years in Britain, many Entomologists are in fayour 
of the immigration solution of the problem. I cannot see in what other way we can 
reasonably account for the erratic appearance of such species as I have mentioned, 
«nd some others. — ^Biohabd South, 12, Abbey Gkirdens, London, N.W. ; December 
9ik,1884u 

NoU on OvipotUion in Action, — The following obserration appears worthy of 
being recorded. In sereral localities in SaToy, in July last, Agrion mercuriale (a 
Teiy local British species) was the commonest of the smaller AgrionidcB. The 
weather was, and had been, intensely hot, and the Breeding places of the Agrion^ 
consisting mainly of shallow road-side ditches and streams, were nearly dried up, 
learing only, here and there, patches of wet mud with scarcely any surface water. 
I soon noticed that certain indiyidual Agrions, when flying, were conspicuous on 
account of the whitish colour of the whole, or a portion, of the abdomen. On ex- 
amination these proyed to be always females, and the whitish colour due to an 
inemstation of dry mud ; in some it was only at the tip of the abdomen, in others 
for its whole length (nearly an inch). The explanation was obyious. These females 
had been engaged in oyiposition, and some instinct had prompted them to sink 
their eggs as deeply as possible in the mud, so as to afford some chance of 
escape from the consequences of further eyaporation. I am not aware that A. 
mtereuriale (or its near allies) has eyer been noticed to descend entirely beneath the 
•ur&ce of the water : in this case such'a proceeding would haye been impossible. — 
B. MoLaohlai!!, Lewisham: December , 1884. 

Additional notst on Coleoptera in 1884. — In addition to seyeral species already 
recorded, I haye met with a few Coleoptera during the past season which may be 
deemed worthy of mention. 

At Dulwioh my best captures haye been Callicerut rigidicornis, Bolitochara 
hslla (commonly), Homalota nigricomie and hospita (from Cossue burrows), Cory- 
pkium anguetioollef JSpurcea melina (Cossus), Megatoma undata^ Cie micans and 
veHUue, and Balaninus tessellatus.- From powdery fungus on decaying birch stumps 
I took, one afternoon, nearly 200 specimens of Lathridiue testaceue. Phlaotrya 
Stepkenti was also common in nearly eyery birch log which I examined, but in eyery 
ease the insects were dead and decayed. As far as I could judge the beetles had 
nerer left the logs, some unknown cause haying brought about their death almost 
immediately upon assuming the perfect form. 

From West Wickham and the surrounding district I may record Bolitochara 
Imeida^ Leptuta rufieollit (plentiful in Bolett)^ Tachinus elongatus, Homalium iopte- 
rwm, Prognatha quadricome (plentiful, but all V specimens), Scaphidium At-macula- 
turn, Orthoperue brunnipes {Boleti, common), Epurcea longula {Coseut), Meligethes 
ovaius, CrvpiophagMS badius, Megatoma^ Cis bidentatus and nitidutf Ennearthron 
eornuium (in profusion), Meledona agaricicola (50, from white fungus upon oak) 

and Sibs/nee potentillcB. 

82 
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From Bognor, where I spent a week early in ApHl, I obtained Cortfltyphu9 
tublisvipennis (three specimens, named for me bj the Ber. A. Matthews), Aehenium 
depressum (somewhat commonly), Catnda nohilis, and seyeral local aquatic species. 
A small patch of sand at the base of Selsea Bill produced Fhytoaus spinifer and 
Ptenidium punctatum in abundance. Bryaxu ffelferi was in thousands upon the 
sea-wall during almost eyery hour of sunshine, in company with rarious Coriiearue, Ac. 

Among some odds and ends, taken principally by desultory collecting, were 
Orectochilus, Ceuthorrhynchus cochlearia, Phytohius velatutf and P. leuoogatier, 
from Aylsham, Norfolk j and Platyderus, Scaphidium, and Oeotrvpes pyrenaus 
from Belyedere, Kent. I suspect that P. velatu* is often oyerlooked. I took it by 
dragging aquatic plants, and found that in eyery instance it remained motionless in 
the net for seyeral minutes, its sombre hues rendering it yery difficult to distinguish 
among the debris. 

I may mention that, since my former note (cf. ante p. 129) I haye again met 
with Cis bilamellatus, and, on this occasion, at some little distance from West 
Wickham. The insect appears to be, at any rate locally, abundant. — Thbodobi 
Wood, 5, Selwyn Terrace, Upper Norwood : December 3rd, 1884. 

Note on Barypeithet brunnipes, 01. — I am unable to find any record of this 
insect as a destructiye species, and suppose that it has been oyerlooked. I haye 
found it yery commonly in strawberry beds, and, upon one occasion, in June, 1882, 
every fourth or fifth berry was more or less destroyed by the insect. In almost 
eyery case it seemed to enter the berry from beneath, creeping under it as it rested 
on the ground, and then tunnelling upwards. In the same way I found a single 
specimen of Pterottichut madidus, which appeared to haye eaten away the whole of 
the interior of a large strawberry, nothing but a thin shell remaining. — Ii>. 

Coleoptera in mid-winter. — On December 20th, I went for my holiday to Culross, 
on the northern bank of the Forth. The weather report from there the week preyious 
was nothing but rain, therefore, I hoped to be able to collect beetles, and to find some 
remaining fungi. G-reat was my disappointment on arriyal — hard frost. No use 
turning stones, moss and bark frozen hard, eyen haystacks would not yield beetles, 
the cold driying them too far in. I was determined not to return empty-handed and 
my only chance was a running stream which separates Fife from the curioasly 
diyided county of Perth ; it was bitterly cold work pulling stones out of the water 
and searching them. I could only work about an hour at a time, and had thre« 
hours at it, with the following result : — 4 Hydrana yracilis, 5 ff. niyrUa, 1 i^^Mfff 
aneus, 10 £. VolJkmari, 1 JS. parallelopipedus, 1 Limnius ;tuberculaiut. The IP. 
Volkmari were most difficult to find as they were apparently grown oyer by a kind 
of green slime. 

On pulling the stones out of the water I placed them on end, and patiently 
waited for the slightest moyement, then I knew I might expect one or other species ; 
the HydrancB were difficult to get from the stones, they clung most tenaciously and 
often lost a limb on being captured. 

I found most under the stones piled across the stream partially out of , the wateiv 
and where as a consequence the water runs more rapidly. — Alvbbd Bbaitmojit, 
30, Igidjwell Park, Lewisham : Jan. drd,l^^. 
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THE mriBVLlDJE OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

BY BEV. W. W. rOWLEE, M.A., E.L.B. 
{Continued from p, 147). 

MiLiOBTHBS, Kirhy, 

This genus of the NitidulidcB is by far the largest in point of 
numbers ; some of the species are easily separated, but many are very 
difficult to determine with accuracy, and probably seyeral of our British 
species will in time be considered as not really distinct ; the denticu- 
late anterior tibisB, taken in conjunction with the produced prester- 
num, serve to mark the genus. The head is small and triangular ; 
the mentum is composed of two pieces closely joined together ; I have 
dissected it out in many of our species and find considerable yariation ; 
it is contracted in front and deeply emarginate, with a larger or 
smaller tooth in the middle of the emargination, which sometimes is 
almost, if not totally, absent ; the mandibles are short, rather broad, 
but sharp, furnished with one or two small inconspicuous teeth near 
the apex ; they project slightly beyond the labrum, which is strongly 
btlobed ; the labial palpi are thick and short, with the last joint 
broadly truncate ; the maxillary palpi are longer and more slender in 
comparison, with the lastjoint truncate at the extreme apex ; the an- 
tennsB are short, with the first joint considerably thickened, and end 
in a compact round three-jointed club ; the antennal furrows on the 
under-side of the head are well marked, straight and parallel ; the 
thorax is always transverse, sometimes very strongly (as in M.picipes), 
at other times slightly (as in M. nanus) ; the body, as a whole, is sub- 
quadrate, or more or less ovate ; the abdomen has its first free segment 
as long as the three following, which are of equal length ; the fifth 
segment is longer, and is furnished with two rounded impressions, 
which approach one another towards the apex of the segment, and oc- 
casionally meet ; although they diJSer somewhat in different species, 
yet they are not very useful as a character ; the last segment of the 
abdomen also often presents depressions, tubercles, or raised keels at 
its apex, especially in the males, which are very useful marks of dis- 
tinction, and there are also varying depressions and prominencies on 
the metastemum. Some of the chief characters lie in the legs, which 
will presently be noticed more at length. The wings are bilobed, the 
basal part being cut off from the rest of the wing (vide A. Murray, 
Mon. of the Nitidulida, p. 221) ; this is one of the characters that 
separate the genus from Fria, which has the wing entire ; the separa- 
tion, however, is not so marked in Meligethes as in Amphotis and some 
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other genera of the Nitidulida, as it only presents the appearance of 
rather a small triangular excision on the lower part of the wing. 

In size the species range from J lin. to If lin. ; as a rule, how- 
eyer, they do not exceed 1 lin. The colour is usually black, sometimes 
very shiny, sometimes dull or leaden ; several species have a bluish or 
greenish (occasionally a bronze or purple) metallic lustre ; none, 
however, of the British species are red or testaceous (like the Continental 
M.fuscus), except a variety of M, rujipes, which is of a dark ferrugi- 
nous colour ; a mahogany coloured tinge is sometimes present on the 
purple varieties of M, ceneus. 

As might be expected from the similarity of form, and in most 
cases of colour, and also in consequence of the large number of species 
(in the European catalogue there are over 100, of which we possess 
more than 30), their identification is often very difficult. Various 
methods of subdividing them have been proposed, and diJSerent cha- 
racters have been adopted by different authors. Erichson trusts 
chiefly to the denticulation of the anterior tibiae ; Reitter makes a 
great point of the straightness or emargination of the anterior margin 
of the forehead, and also of the presence or absence of network or 
cross striation between the punctures of the thorax and elytra ; while 
Brisout lays great stress upon the characters of the under-side, par- 
ticularly of the metasternum and the last abdominal segment of the 
males. All the differences that can be found in so obscure a genus 
must be of great use. The species can be, as a rule, roughly separated 
into groups by size, colour, and contour ; but the best determining 
character appears to be the denticulation of the anterior tibisB, and 
the degree of punctuation and of cross-striation between the punc- 
tures. The anterior tibisB present four or five distinct types of 
serration or denticulation, and the punctuation and cross-striatioQ 
also varies considerably ; sometimes the latter takes the form of very 
fine alutaceous network covering the whole body, sometimes of coarse 
transverse scratches ; occasionally it is confined to the elytra and is 
absent on the thorax ; and in one of our species (M, murinus) it is 
peculiar to the scutellum \ in some cases only very slight traces are 
visible, which are often so feeble that the interstices are, for purposes 
of sub-division, conveniently regarded as quite smooth. In all cases 
a compound microscope with at least a one-inch objective is required 
for the examination of this character. 

The characters of the under-side are, as has been said above, veiy 

uaetul in many cases ; but it is a question whether they are always 

quite constant^ and they are, at a\\ eveivt.%,\>e\X«t Tft^^^dfid sjs aecondaijr 
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for, if a species can be determined (as most can be) from the upper- 
side without haying recourse to the lower, it is much more conyenient, 
especiallj in the smaller genera where the insects have to be mounted 
on card, and cannot well be pinned. The colour of the legs and the 
basal joints of the antennsD are sometimes of use, but they must not 
be depended upon alone, as they are very apt to be misleading, being 
very different in even slightly immature specimens ; useful characters 
are also to be found in the dilatation of the joints of the anterior 
tarsi of the males of some species, and also in the shape of the middle 
and posterior tibise, and the arrangements of the bristles or hairs with 
which they are clothed. 

A few words remain to be said with regard to the shape of the 
anterior margin of the forehead, on which Reitter, in his " Revision 
der Europaischen Meligethes Arten " (a work indispensable to any 
student of the genus), founds his principal divisions. This author 
divides the genus into three sub-genera, as follows : Meligethes, con- 
taining the bulk of the species, distinguished by having simple claws 
not toothed at the base ; Odontogethes, which has the claws broader 
and strongly toothed at the base, containing the single European 
species O. hebes, Er. (M. olivaceus, Sturm) ; and Acanthogethes, which 
has the claws as in the preceding genus, but has the forehead deeply 
excised in a semi-circle and the anterior tibiae strongly toothed, whereas 
in O, hebes the anterior tibisB are very finely toothed, as in M. riifipes, 
&c., and the anterior margin of the forehead is straight ; this sub- 
genus contains our M, solidus, Kug., M. brevis, Sturm (pictusy Sye), 
and three other species. 

The sub-genus Meligethes is divided by JEteitter into three divisions 
according to the shape of the anterior margin of the forehead, which, 
taking our species alone into consideration, are as follows : 

1st. — Forehead with the anterior margin straight or nearly 
straight. M. rtifipes, lumbaris, fulvipes, coracinuSy corvinuSj ceneus, 
viridescenSy sgrnphgti, subrugosuSy serripes, nanus {marrubii)y obscurus, 
hidenSy umbrosus, incanuSy ovattiSypicipeSyflavipeSymemnoniuSy ochropuSy 
hrunnicornis, 

2nd. — Forehead with the anterior margin excised, with the angles 
of the emargination round or obtuse. M, difficilis and var. Kunzei, 
morosuSy viduattiSy pedicularius. 

8rd. — Forehead with the anterior margin excised in a semi-circle, 
or more or less deeply emarginate, with the angles of the emargina- 
tion acute. M. rotundicolliSy murinus (senicultts $ ), lugubris and var. 
gagaihinuSy hidentattiSy erythropuSy exilis. 
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These divisions have been given at lengtli, because they have 
been employed by many English entomologists ; at the same time, 
although the emargination of the forehead is in many cases a most 
useful character, it is hardly one on which to found primary divisions ; 
in the first place, some of the species belonging to the first division 
have the anterior margin of the forehead emarginate to a certain 
degree (vide Eeitter, I. c, p. 31), so that a person working the group 
from descriptions might not know, in some instances, whether they 
were to be placed in the first or second division, the phrase '' straight 
or almost straight " used by Beitter being in itself misleading : in the 
second place, unless the insect is placed with its forehead quite flat 
under the microscope, the emargination, especially where it is slight, 
may be passed over altogether ; this is, of course, a very minor ob- 
jection, but it will be found a practical one. In examining Meligethet 
as they are ordinarily set, with the head almost at right angles to the 
thorax, it is often very hard to see the anterior margin to begin with, 
and if a species can be placed in a group without reference to it, it is 
much more convenient ; after all the character is not of great im- 
portance as far as our fauna is concerned, for the first division contains 
twenty-one species, the second only four, and the third only six, and 
the species of the third division, at all events, are easily distinguished 
without reference to it, so that there are very few species towards the 
separation of which we are helped by it, if we make it a primary 
character ; it is true that, in some instances, it is exceedingly useful 
as a help for separating species that are otherwise closely allied, e. y., 
difficilis and brunnicornis, ert/thropus and ohsctirus, but in one way 
this very point forms one of the strongest objections to the use of 
this character for the formation of divisions, for by it forms that are 
evidently very closely connected, if not actual races of the same 
species, are placed not only in difEerent groups, but in different divi- 
sions, and separated very widely from one another. 

In the following division of the genus all the above characters 
have been made use of to a greater or less degree ; it is, however, 
almost impossible to divide Meligethes satisfactorily, as, whatever 
arrangements may be made, there will always be some species that 
will not fit in, and whose position it will be hard to determine. 

I may say that I have before me at present the whole of Mr. 
Eye's almost perfect collection of the genus (kindly lent me by Mr. 
Mason), and also Dr. Power's (the latter containing about 1000 speci- 
mens), besides Mr. Wilkinson's and my o)vn. I must thank Mr. 
Champion and Mr. CO. Waterhouae Iot ^^Vt Vi\A\i«A% m sending 
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me unique, or almoBt unique, specimens for examination ; I am also 
much indebted to Mr. Gorliam and Mr. Champion, both of whom in 
former years have made a special study of the genus, for yaluable 
information as to localities, plants, habits, &c. ; and to Mr. Newbery, 
Mr. Chappell, Dr. Capron, and other collectors, who have sent me 
lists of localities, <S:;c., for yarious species. I must also thank M. 
Charles Brisout de Barneville and Herr Eeitter for kindly sending 
me foreign types. 

I. Tarsal daws Bimple. 

i. Anterior tibue rery finely toothed, rather more distinctly towards apex. 

1. Colour black, with at most rery slight traces of metallic lustre. 

A. Legs light. 

a. Species large, black, oval, or broad oblong ; punctuation and 
cross striation of elytra forming wayy lines; club of 
antenn» dark. 

of. Sides of thorax considerably contracted towards apex ; 
thorax rery finely and indistinctly punctured. 

Jf. rufipes, G7II. — The largest of our species ; easily distinguished from all the 
others (except M. lumbaris) by its size, taken in conjunction with its red legs ; smaller 
specimens closely resemble M. lumbaris (which is the var. b. of M. rufipes of G7I- 
lenhal, Ins. Suec, i, 235), but may be separated by the shape and the punctuation 
of the thorax j the first joint of the antennse in M. rufipes is light, in M. lumbaru 
more or less dark, and in the former species the margins of the thorax are broader 
and of a reddish colour, whereas, in the latter, they are narrower and darker ; the 
latter distinctions, howerer, although as a rule they hold good, are not always con- 
stant, and are apt to be misleading. Length, 1\ — 1| lin. 

Very common and generally distributed ; abundant in hawthorn 
bloom in spring, and also found on Ranunculacete, Ruhi, Alliumy <&c. 
There is a reddish Variety of this species, which is not yery common ; 
Dr. Power has taken it in Hainault Forest, and Mr. Newbery at 
Highgate ; in this variety the thorax, except the margins, is rather 
darker than the elytra^ but the whole insect is of a dull reddish tint. 
One of Dr. Power's specimens has the thorax and one elytron of the 
normal colour, with a slight greenish metallic tinge, and the other 
elytron of the colour of the variety. 

^. Sides of thorax only slightly contracted towards apex ; 
punctuation of thorax fine but distinct. 

M, lumharis, Sturm. — Considerably smaller than the average specimens of the 
preceding species, rather shorter, narrower, and more oblong, with thorax more dis- 
tinotly punctured than elytra, first joint of antennse usually dark, and legs con- 

sidieiftbly stronger and of a darker colour than in the preceding species. 

Length, li — H lin. 

T 
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Not common, althougli rather local, on broom, nettles, hawtliom, 
and UmbelUfera. Cowley, Darenth, Horsell, Guildford, New Forest ; 
Bearsted, Kent, on roses, particularly garden ones, Mr. Gorham ; 
Southgate, Loughton, Southampton, on Pulicaria dysenterica, Mr. 
Newbery ; Mickleham, Amberley, Esher, Eepton, &c. In Mr. Rye's 
collection there is a very small specimen hardly one line in length, 
with well-marked semi-circular depressions on each side of the thorax, 
but this is evidently abnormal. 

h. Species smaller, rather narrow-oblong ; punctuation and cross 
striation of elytra not forming wayy lines ; antennae en- 
tirely light. 

M. fulvipe», Bris. — Oblong-oTate, black, with occasionally a leaden reflection, 
with short grey pubescence ; yery finely punctured with distinct cross reticulation be- 
tween the punctures ; legs and antennie light red or reddish-yellow, occasionally 
rather darker ; anterior tibioe with Tery fine, almost imperceptible, teeth, which are 
slightly stronger at apex. Length, 1 — li lin. 

Askham Bog, Fairlight, North Devon, Dagenham, Strood, South- 
end ; very local in marshy places on UmhellifercB and QenistcB, 

This is a very distinct species, and cannot well be confounded 
with any other ; rubbed examples occasionally resemble, at first sight, 
some specimens of M. picipes, but the shape, and the straight, slender 
and very finely toothed anterior tibiae will at once mark the difPerence ; 
the very plain cross reticulation between the punctures is a valuable 
character for the species. 

B. Legs dark ; at most anterior tibise somewhat lighter. 

a. Elytra uneyenly and rugosely punctured with strong transrerse 
striation between punctures ; length under one line. 

M. suhrugosusy Gyll. — Ovate, rather conyex, shining black ; elytra rugosely 
punctured with strong transyerse striation, especially towards base ; the front tibis 
are very finely crenulate, as in M. corvinuSf and are rather lighter than the rest, bnt 
all the legs are more or less pitchy. Length, ^ lin. 

A common continental species, but only one specimen has been 
found in Britain ; it was taken by Dr. Sharp many years ago on the 
banks of the Water of Ken, Galloway. 

The peculiar rugose and wavy sculpture, which is nearest to, but 
not quite distinct from, the sculpture of M, rufipes, is the chief cha- 
racteristic of this remarkable insect, which in some points resembles 
at first sight M. serripes ; this sculpture is very well seen if the insect 
be placed under a compound microscope in a cross half light. Jf. 
substrigosus^ Er., is a variety of this species of not quite so deep 
black a colour, less convex, with finer cross striation, and with lighter 
legs and antennae, according to Erichson ; M. Brisout, however, says 
that they are darker than in the type form. 
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b. Elytra erenl j punctured with cross reticulation between punc- 
tures ; length at least one line. 
cf. Punctuation weak ; cross reticulation delicate, present on 
both thorax and elytra. 

Jf. eoreteinuSf Sturm. — Oblong-OTal, black, rather dull, occasionally with a slight 
greenish or bronze reflection ; punctuation of elytra and thorax close and fine, with 
▼ery fine cross reticulation between punctures ; thorax rather yariable in shape in 
the sexes ; legs and antennse pitchy ; anterior tibiae rather lighter, Tery finely toothed, 
rather more distinctly towards apex ; posterior pairs of tibise straight or almost 
straight for two-thirds from base, and from thence sharply and obliquely cut off to 
apex. Length, 1 lin. 

Not rare on the continent, according to M. Brisout, on flowers of 
Galium and Prunus spinosa ; very rare in Britain ; only three or four 
authentic examples are known ; of these I have two before me, one in 
Mr. Bye's collection with no locality attached, and another which has 
been kindly sent me by Mr. Waterhouse, which he tells me was taken 
at Hampstead ; the latter specimen is a little more strongly punctured 
on the elytra than Mr. Kye's and foreign specimens that I have seen, 
and shows the greenish reflection, which, as a rule, is almost entirely 
absent. I at first thought that this example might be referred to M, 
sub€PneuSf Sturm, but, on comparing it with a type sent me by Herr 
Seitter, I find that M, suhaneus, although yery close to it, is more 
strongly punctured, and has the thorax more contracted in front ; 
specimens of so-called M, coracintM are in many collections, but they 
are usually rather dark examples of M, aneus. I have had several 
of these sent to me as cor acinus ; the mistake is due to the fact that 
M, coracinus is said to have the greenish reflection : it is, howeyer, as 
a rule, so very slight, that for all practical purposes the insect may be 
considered as black. Its very much finer punctuation, and the shape 
of the posterior pairs of tibise, serve at once to distinguish it from 
M, wneus, with which, however, it need hardly be compared by any 
one who has seen a true example. 

3. Punctuation rather strong ; cross reticulation between 
punctures rather coarse and uneven, present on 
elytra only. 

M, eorvimus, Er. — Ovate, shining black, convex ; punctuation of elytra and 
thorax rather strong ; interstices of elytra filled with rather indistinct and coarse 
crcMBs reticulation, of thorax nearly smooth ; legs and antennes black, tibiss somewhat 
thickened towards apex ; anterior tibiie very finely crenulated, crenulations obtuse 
and hardly perceptible under a considerable magnifying power. Length, li lin. 

On Jjahiata, very rare ; Mickleham, Dr. Power ; on Agraphis 
fiutam and Melampyrum pratense, Caterham, Mr. Champion. It is 
eaailj separated from the preceding species by its general contour, 
lAiger size, deep black shining colour, and stronger punctuation. 

fTo be continuedj. 

T 2 
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NOTES ON THREE VERY RARE SPECIES OF BRITISH 

COLBOPTEEA. 

BY C. G. HALL. 

Habfalus LiTiaiosus, Dej. — This insect is in Messrs. Matthews* 
and Fowler's Catalogue of British Coleoptera, but is omitted by Dr. 
Sharp in his Cat. Brit. Col., 2nd edition, 1883 ; it not eyen being in 
the list of doubtful species, where he has placed both jST. sulphurip&g 
and J. griseus. In the Entomologists' Annual, 1868, Eev. J. F. 
Dawson, in his " Notes on British Geodephaga " (supplementary to 
the Geodephaga Britannica), p. 63, says: '' HarpaluH Utigiosus^ Dej., 
spec, ix., 361, H, Wbllastoni, Dawson, Geod. Brit., p. 144. A single 
example has been found by Mr. Adams, near Purfleet ; others have 
been taken by Dr. Power and myself, below the cliffs at Kemp Town, 
and at Southwick, near Brighton ; and on looking oyer Mr. Curtis's 
collection recently, I detected therein three examples, which, for 
almost twenty years, had remained unidentified, having, however, a 
label attached to each, indicating their respective places and dates of 
capture. One was taken at Wrentham, Suffolk, in April, 1838; 
another at Slaughter, Gloucestershire, in June ; and the third in the 
Isle of "Wight, in September. To Mr. Curtis, therefore, the credit is 
due of having first captured it in England." 

It was afterwards, however, ascertained that the insects above 
mentioned were really to be referred to tenehrosus, Dej. Eef erring to 
the Entomologist's Annual, 1860, p. 124, Dr. H. Schaum, in his 
" Observation on the Nomenclature of British Carabidae," as established 
in the Catalogue of British Coleoptera, by G. E. Waterhouse, says : 
" Harp, litigiosus. — The JS. WoUastoni, Daws., is erroneously stated 
to be litigiosttSy Dej. ; it is in reality tenehrosus y Dej." So far litigiosus 
dropped as a synonym of tenehrosus, and we heard no more of it for 
nearly twenty-three years, when it has appeared again in the British 
list. 

Feeling curious about the re-instatement of this insect, and not 
finding it mentioned in Mr. Fowler's "Notes on New British 
Coleoptera" since 1871, Ent. Mo. Mag., vol. xix, 121. I wrote to Mr. 
Fowler on the subject, who kindly gave me the following information : 
" As to Sarpalus litigiosus, I introduced it on Dr. Power's authority 
from three or four specimens that he possesses, all taken in the same 
locality, and certainly not tenehrosus, or as far as I can make out any 
of our other species. It wants more working out, for it may not be 
litigiosus at all. I understood Dr. Power to say that he and tb. 
Dawson took it together. I have not come across it in any other 
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collection.'* I tliink some further evidence of the identity of this 
insect is required, if it is really the litigiosus of the continent (which 
has no synonym in the European catalogues) ; it is a most interesting 
addition to the British list, and it would be very satisfactory to know, 
if possible, the locality where they were taken, and how many years 
ago, and whether about the time that Mr. Dawson says of tenehrosus 
" taken by himself and Dr. Power below the cliffs, &c., " and what 
Mr. Dawson's opinion was of these identical specimens which are so 
distinct from tenehrosus ; perhaps Mr. Dawson neyer saw these speci- 
mens of litigiostis, hence, his omitting to mention them in hid notes in 
the Entomologist's Annual. 

Bhizotboous ochbaceus, Knoch. — I belieye this insect was 
introduced as British by the late J. E. Stephens, in his " Illustrations 
of British Entomology, Mandibulata," vol. iii, p. 221 (October Slst, 
1830), under the name of Amphimalla Falleniiy &yll., and is given by 
him in his Manual of British Coleoptera, p. 168 (1839), as Bhizotrogus 
ISkillenii ; in the former of his works he says, " The only example I 
have seen of this species was taken many years since by Mr. Chant, 
in whose collection it is preserved, but he forgets the exact locality." 

Mr. E. W. Janson very kindly gives me the following information : 
^ On the 2nd September, 1850, Mr. Stephens exhibited at the meeting 
of the Entomological Society of London, specimens of Amphimalla 
vema, Meg. ? found by Captain Parry at Tenby (vide Trans. Ent. Soc, 
n. B., i, proceedings p. 34, and Zoologist, 1860, p. 2938), which, were I 
have little or no doubt Rhizotrogus ochraceus, as I know that he has 
given away examples of this species, and still has a goodly series of it 
in his cabinet ; moreover, my son has two specimens from Mr. 
Dossitor's collection, and this gentleman restricted his collection to 
specimens actually taken by himself." 

I have not heard of any recent captures of this rarity, and if my 
memory be correct, it is not in the collection of British Coleoptera in 
the National collection. 

Tbichius ABDOMiNiLLis, Meuetr. — This insect appears to have 
been announced, with the characters which distinguish it from its 
nearest ally, T.fasciatus, by the late F. Smith, under the name of 
2*. zonatus, Schmidt (Zoologist, vol. vi, p. 2216 [September, 1848]), 
when he says : '^ All the specimens taken in Scotland are, I believe, 
iihe T.fasciatus, and all the specimens which I have seen of T, zonattis 
aze from old collections. I have not been able to ascertain satis- 
factorily the locality of any of the specimens, or by whom they were 
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captured. I send you short descriptive differences, whereby any one 
can ascertain which species he possesses, and should any one be able 
to give the locality of zonattis, and satisfactory evidence of its capture^ 
the question will be at qnce decided." 

Mr. O. Janson has a specimen from the late Mr. Chant's collection. 
Gallicw, Muls., is a synonym of abdominalis, M6netr., and zonatus, 
Schmidt, apparently another synonym. The continental zonatus, 
Q-erm., being a separate species. 

Like the preceding species, I have heard of no recent captures, 
and the matter seems to stand as Mr. F. Smith left it in the Zoologist, 
for September, 1848. However, both B. ochraceus and T, ahdominali^ 
are in all the British catalogues, viz., G. R. Waterhouse, 1868, G. E. 
Crotch, 1863, E. C. Eye, 18G6, David Sharp, 1871, F. P. Pascoe, 1882, 
and Sharp's 2nd Edition, 1883, besides Matthews' and Fowler's. 

Deal : February lih, 1885. 



DESCRIPTIONS OF A NEW GENUS AND SOME NEW SPECIES OP 

PHYTOPHAGOUS COLEOPTERA, 

BY MAETIN JACOBT. 

Cryptocephalus interstitialis, sp. nov. 

Eobust, oblong, narrowed behind. Below greenish-black, closely 
pubescent. Thorax, femora, and base of the tibisB, fulvous. Elytra 
metallic-green, deeply and closely punctate-striate, the interstices 
sub-costate, finely punctured and wrinkled. Length, 4 lines. 

Sah. : Madagascar (Majunga) . 

Head greenish-black, the sides strongly punctured, the middle with a longitu- 
dinal grooTe, lower part of face coyered with adpressed, whitish, long pubescence. 
Eyes large, triangularly notched. Palpi, and the two or three basal joints of the 
antennee fulypus, the latter extending slightly beyond the base of the elytn^ their 
third and the two following joints slender, sub-equal, the rest shorter, black, slightly 
thickened. Thorax transrerse, greatly narrowed and deflexed in front, the sides 
nearly straight, posterior margin concave, its median lobe distinctly bidentate j sur- 
face extremely finely and closely punctured, the punctures slightly elongate, fulvous, 
extreme posterior margin piceous, serrate throughout. Scutellum sub-quadrato, 
black, punctured at the sides. Elytra not wider at the base than the thorax, dis- 
tinctly narrowed behind, of a metallic greenish-bronze colour, each elytron with ten 
regular rows of deep and closely placed punctures, which, at the posterior portion, 
are transTersely aciculate or wrinkled, the interstices very closely and finely punc- 
tured, obsoletely raised, more distinctly convex at the sides. The apex of each 
elytron slightly produced in a rounded point. Legs robust, fiilYous, the apex of the 
tibisB and the tarsi black. Prostemum broad, square-shaped. Last abdominal 
segment with a deep transverse fovea. Pygidium broadly truncate at jts apex. 
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The single specimen of this large and well-marked species, which 
is contained in my collection will, I think, haye to be placed in 
Suffrian's first Group of African Cryptocephali, near (7. tridentatus, 
Klug., from which it differs sufficiently in its larger size, different 
coloration, and closely and finely punctured thorax. 

JSssBNOiDES, nor. gen., OhrysomelincB, 

Sub-qoadrate-OTate, oonyex ; third joint of maxillary palpi scarcely shorter than 
the fourth, the latter transyersely shaped ; its apex obliquely truncate. Antennoe 
slender and elongate, the apical joints flattened, the second joint half the length of 
the third, the fourth shorter than the preceding one. Thorax transverse, about 
three times as broad as long, its angles acute and produced, surface flattened, the 
aides thickened and limited interiorly by a deep longitudinal and sinuate fovea. 
Seatellum triangular. Elytra convex anteriorly, from there to the apex quickly 
depressed, surface regularly punctate-striate. Prostemum elongate, its surface 
broadly flattened, not produced in front, its basal margin deeply emarginate. 
Mesostemum very narrowly transverse, convex. Metastemum longitudinally 
flprooved. Legs long and slender, the tibise not channelled. Posterior first tarsal 
joint as long as the two following united. Claws bifid, the inner division long and 
pointed. 

This rather remarkable genus seems somewhat allied to JEsernia 
in the shape of the thorax and its lateral grooves or f ovese, as well as 
in the emargination of the base of the prostemum. It differs, how- 
ever, in its totally different general shape, and the deeply bifid claws. 
The coloration of the only species known to me is also rather 
different from most other Australian forms with which I am acquainted , 
from which the shape of the thorax and the thickened sides, as well as 
the slender and elongate legs, will distinguish it. 

j^ernoides nigrofasciattis^ sp. nov. 

Below piceous ; antennae black, basal joints testaceous below ; 
head black ; thorax piceous, closely punctured ; elytra bright flavous, 
a spot at the shoulder, a transverse, medially widened band before 
the middle, extending up the suture, a deeply dentate transverse 
fascia below the middle, and a spot at the apex, black. 

Length, 5 lines. 

Head very closely and finely punctured, obsoletely longitudinally depressed 
between the eyes ; antennee extending to one-third the length of the elytra, slender, 
the first three joints testaceous below, the rest black, rather flattened and somewhat 
widened ; thorax more than twice as broad as long, the sides nearly straight, a little 
constricted at the middle, all the angles acute and produced, the posterior ones 
, thickened ; surface closely covered with small and larger punctures, the sides much 
and broadly thickened, preceded anteriorly by a deep fovea and posteriorly by a 
longitudinal depression ; scutellum impunctate ; elytra wider at the base than the 
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thorax, slightlj oonatriofced before the middle at the sides, conrex to the extent of 
their first third, when viewed sideways, from there to the apex rather abruptly 
declining ; yellow, each elytron with ten i^ther fine, but regular, rows of punc- 
tures, the first sutural one yery short ; a transverse black band much widened 
at the suture, and extending upwards to the base, but not to the lateral margin, 
is placed immediately before the middle, another band below the latter extends 
from the lateral margins across the elytra, this band is very wide al the bides, and 
deeply dentate and narrowed near the suture, widening again at the latter place ; 
a transversely shaped spot is placed at the apex, and a smaller one at the shoulder ; 
under-side and legs, as well as the anterior margin of the thorax, are piceous. 

Sab, : South Queensland, Australia. (Two specimens are con- 
tained in mj collection). 

Calomela (Australica) capitata, sp. noT. 

Sub-quadrate, convex, obscure metallic dark blue. Head, antenn®, 
and legs, rufous. Thorax closely punctured. Elytra closely geminate 
punctate-striate. Length, 3 lines. 

Sab, : Australia, Eockhampton. 

Head closely punctured. AntennsB short, gradually dilated at the terminal 
joints, the six lower joints rufous, the rest fuscous. Thorax nearly three times as 
broad as long, the sides closely and strongly, the disc finely, punctured. Scutellam 
impunctate. Elytra sub-quadrate, not wider at the base than the thorax, each 
elytron with three double rows of punctures near the suture, the sides more closely 
and irregularly punctured, distinct to the apex. Under-side purplish, the last 
abdominal segment, as well as the legs and tarsi, rufous. Claws appendiculate. 

Collection Jacoby (two specimens). 

Allied in shape to C, pulchella, Baly, but differing in general 
colour and the double rows of punctures at the elytra, which extend 
upwards to the base, instead of becoming single rows, as in the allied 
species. The head and legs in the present species are also of a more 
decided rufous colour, while that of the elytra is a leaden-blue, the 
thorax being more of a greenish-blue. 

Calomela Q-maculata^ sp. noy. 

PuItous. TibisB and tarsi piceous. Thorax with a spot at each 
side, and a central band, black. Elytra metallic-blue, a spot at the 
base, a transverse dentate band at the middle, and another spot near 
the apex of each elytron, yellow. 

For., the thoracic spots very obsolete. Length, 3 lines. 

Hab, : New Guinea, Port Moresby. 

Head with a few indistinct punctures, fulyous, its sides and the anterior margin 
edged with black. Antennse slender, extending beyond the base of the thorax, 
fulvous, the terminal joints obscure fuscous, third joint distinctly longer than the 
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£>iuth. Thonx three tunes aa broftd aa long, with some deep and soattered punc- 
torea, the intentices also Tery minutely punctate ; at the sides a round black spot is 
placed, and the. middle of the disc is occupied by a longitudinal black band, which 
is dirided posteriorlj in two branches. Scutellum fulTous. Elytra strongly and 
▼ery regularly punctate^triate, the apex nearly impunctate ; of the spots, the first 
is rerj small and placed close to the scutellum, the intermediate one is of transyerse 
shape not extending to either margin, and has its posterior edge dentate in the 
middle, the third spot is of irregular rounded shape, and much larger than the 
first ; the knees, tibie, and tarsi are piceous, rest of the legs and the under-side 
fulrous. Claws appendiculate. 

Two Specimens of this distinct species are contained in my col- 
lection. 

Ifomprolina unicolor, sp. noT. 

Entirely metallic-green. Head and thorax very closely punctured. 

Elytra strongly and closely rugose-punctate. Length, 2 — 3 lines. 

Sah, : Australia. 

The entire upper sur&ce of this insect is closely and strongly punctured, with- 
out any arrangements of rows. The antennae extend to the first third of the length 
of the elytra, and haye the last seyen joints black, the rest metallio-green. The 
scutellum is much broader than long, and also punctured. All the characters agree 
with Jjamprolinaf but the species is of smaller size than any of the other described 
ones, this and the uniform green colour, together with the strong and irregular 
punctuation, will at once distinguish L. unicolor, 

I received two specimens of this species from Dr. Pipitz, of Qraz. 

Qhalcolampra rujlpes^ sp. no v. 

Ovate, narrowed behind, sBueous. Head, two basal joints of the 
antennsD, and the legs rufous. Tarsi black. Thorax remotely punc- 
tured. Elytra finely punctate-striate. Length, 4 lines. 

Hah, : Queensland. 

Head with a few fine and scattered punctures ; clypeus separated from the face 
by a deep angular groove, rufous, like the labrum and the rest of the head. Palpi 
black. Antennse robust, black, the two basal joints rufous, third and fourth joints 
equal. Thorax transverse, the sides straight near the base, rounded anteriorly, pos- 
terior margin rounded and broadly produced at the middle, surface very remotely 
but deeply punctured, a little more closely at the sides than at the disc. Elytra 
finely and regularly punctate-striate, the interstices flat, extremely finely punctured, 
femora and tibiee rufous. 

A single specimen in my collection. 

Easily distinguished from any of the other described species by 
the colour of the head and legs. 

Phyllocharis c^anicornis, var. conJluenSy Jacoby. 
Sab, : Torres Strait. 
This variety, of which six specimens are contained in my collections, has, to 
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mj knowledge, not been noticed by any author, the epeciee itself, as is well known, 
being rather subject to rariation in regard to colour. In my specimens, the elytra are 
entirely metallic-blue, with the exception of a narrow, more or lesef distinct, oblique, 
fulyous stripe from the shoulder to the suture below the middle, the extreme lateral 
and sutural margin being of the same colour anteriorly. The central black spot of 
the thorax is reduced to a small and narrow line. Every other character agrees 
with the typical form, the only one to which this variety can be referred on account 
of the indication given by the fulvous stripe, of the original pattern of the elytra, 
and the central thoracic spot. In one specimen, the elytral stripe also has vanished, 
and the elytra are uniform blue, with the exception of their lateral edge. Size, 
colour of the under-side, as well as structure, are absolutely as in the type. 

Melasoma ni^rit arsis, sp. no v. 

Testaceous ; last six joints of the antennsd and the tarsi, black ; 
tibise more or less piceous ; thorax very minutely, elytra more strongly 
punctured, their lateral margin thickened. Length, 3 — 1 lines. 

Hah. : Delagoa Bay, Africa (collected by Mrs. Monteiro). 

Head with a deep triangular depression, very finely punctured when seen under 
a strong lens ; antennse scarcely reaching beyond the base of the thorax, the terminal 
joints transverse, five basal joints fulvous, the rest black j thorax more than twioe n 
broad as long, anterior margin deeply concave, surface scarcely visibly punctured, 
a little more distinctly at the sides, where a row of longitudinal, rather deep, punc- 
tures is placed close to the lateral margin ; elytra with the lateral margin distinctlj 
thickened through their entire length, their surface 'closely and rather .stiongly 
punctured. 

This species seems closely allied to M. livida, StSl, but differs in 
the colour of the tibiae and tarsi, the more transversely shaped thorax, 
and its fine punctuation. 

London : January , 1885. 



LITTLE KNOWN BRITISH ACULEATE HYMENOPTEBA. 

BY EDWAKD SAUNDEES, F.L.S. 

Under this heading, in the Magazine for last May (vol. xx, p. 
270), I called the attention of Hymenopterists to several rare and 
doubtful species, about which further information was much needed. 
Such information has come to hand in a few cases, as the result of last 
season* s collecting, and the questions relating to the following species 
have been thereby partly cleared up. 

1. POMPILUS PECTINIPES, V. d. L., cf . 

I captured at Chobham, in August, two males, which, following 
the views of Wesmael and Thomson, are clearly referable to this 
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species. They are quite distinct from any of our other British 
PompHi, and also from the ^ of Evagethesy in the structure of the 
abdominal segments, and, therefore, there scarcely seems any reason 
to doubt that pectinipes is a distinct species of which we now know 
both sexes. Still, I must own to having doubts, even now, of the dis- 
tinctness of JSvagethes hieolor and P. pectinipes, $ : it scarcely seems 
possible that the females of two species in two distinct genera should 
be so alike as these two are. I have again and again most carefully 
examined them, and can find no character whatever whereby to dis- 
tinguish them, except the number of sub-marginal cells ; and as 
specimens have occurred with three cells in one wing and two in the 
other, this is scarcely of itself satisfactory, and it seems to me possible 
yet that a female may be discovered which may prove to be the real 
partner of the new J . Whether, however, these females are distinct 
or not, the males are very easily distinguished ; that under considera- 
tion at present having the 8th ventral segment tricarinate at the base, 
the lateral carinsD being sharp and polished, and extending for only 
about a quarter of the length of the entire segment from the base, the 
central one dull and rounded, and extending to about two-thirds of 
the length of the segment, the other ventral segments are not im- 
pressed longitudinally, as in chalyheatus, but the 6th segment is largely 
emarginate at the apex, the posterior emargination of the prothorax 
is also more rounded than in any other of our red-bodied species. 

2. Sfhecodss. 

I think I have said enough on this genus in preceding numbers 
to show that the past season has greatly increased our knowledge of 
its very closely allied and difficult species. 

8. AiTDBEKA ANOUSTiOB, Kirb. 

Mr. V. B. Perkins has forwarded to me from Gloucestershire 
several males and females of what I believe to bo angustior ; the type 
of the ? , Kirby says, was in Banks's collection, but I have sought it 
there in vain; the type of the J, F. Smith says, is referable to 
aiHceps. It is not, therefore, easy to be sure of what Kirby meant, 
but the insects taken by Mr. Perkins are quite distinct from any 
other of our species, and appear to me to be identical vdth symphytiy 
Perez ; the females would agree with Kirby's description, but for the 
colour of the tibise, which are not ferruginous, as described by Kirby, 
but only more or less testaceous at the base and apex, still, this pro- 
bably is a mere matter of colour variation ; both sexes may be known 
from Chvynana, which is the species they most resemble, by the longer 
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2nd joint of the flagellum, which, in the (J , is as long as the following 
two together, and in the ? is as long as the next three. Whereas, in 
Crwynana the 2nd joint in the ^ is only a little longer than the 3rd, 
and in the $ the 2nd is distinctly shorter than the next three. The 
distance between the eye and the mandible is also longer in Qwynanay 
$ , than in the present species, and more shining. In colour this 
species resembles very pale Gtoynana, the hairs. of the face being 
greyish-brown, and the margins of the segments of the abdomen 
fringed with pale hairs. I find specimens in my collection agreeing 
with those sent by Mr. Perkins, from Wandsworth, ? , and Chobham, 
J and ? , and I took two females this year at Bromley, in June. Mr^ 
Perkins' specimens were captured on Allium ursinum, which he saya 
is its usual plant. 

4. BOMBUS NITALIS, Dhlb. ?. 

Through the kindness of Mr. C. A. Briggs, I have been able to 
obtain from Unst, Shetland, a ? , which agrees exactly with the speci- 
men of that sex in the British Museum ; the ^ , however, is still 
wanted to decide for certain if the species found in Shetland be 
identical with nivalis, Dahlb. 

St. Ann's, Mason's Hill, Bromley, Kent : 
January IQth, 1885. 
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NOTES ON BEITISH TYPHLOCYBIBJE, WITH DIAGNOSES OF TWO 

NEW SPECIES. 

BY JAMES EDWABDS. 

DlCBANONETIBA. 

1 (8) Wing-nerves pale. 

2 (8) Front margin of crown angular (more conspicuously in 9 ) . . JlavipenniSf Zett. 
8 (2) ,, „ „ „ not angular. 

4 (5) Inner margin of genital plates, J , concave, distant, enclosing between them . 

a wide oval space... ctYrtiMZ^, Zett. 

5 (4) „ ), „ „ „ „ at least sub-contiguous. 

6 (7) Penis simple. Gbnital plates ti-uncate at apex. Lobes of pjgofer with- 

out any horn on the inner side Hmilis, n. sp. 

7 (6) „ }, exactly resembling the claw-joint of a Carabus. Lobes of pygofer 

each with a large dark coloured horn on the inner side near the 
apex mollieula, Boh. 

8 (1) Principal wing-nerves fuscous or black. 

9 (10) Scutellum with a distinct black spot at apex .pygmmOf Dougl. 

10 (9) n immaculate. 

11 (12) Third sub-apical area of elytra hyaline voriata, Hardy 

12 (11) Elytra opaque throughout amreola,'FtiXl 
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1. VLATIPENKIS, Zett. 

Deep yellow, abdomen aboYe black. Hind margin of pronotum with an arcuate 
notch of equal width with the base of the BOuteUum. Elytra deep yellow, mem- 
brane, and occasionaUy a small space at the apex of the 2nd and 8rd sub-apical areas, 
whitish-hyaline. Hind-tibi» with a row of distinct black points. Length, S} mm. 

A marsh species, at least in Norfolk. 

2. ciTBiNELiiA, Zett., J. Sahib., nee Dougl. 

Dirty yellow j abdomen above black, paler towards the apex. Corium dirty 
yellow ; 2nd and 8rd sub-apical areas, except the basal 3rd of the former, hyaUne. 
Membrane fusco-hyaline. Hind-tibiss with a row of distinct black points. ^ geni- 
talia as aboye. Length, 3^ mm. 

Poxley Wood, Norfolk. 

Judging from the (f genitalia, my insect is certainly identical with 
that described by J. Sahlberg as eitrinella, Zett., and by the same 
token is clearly ^eforcipata of Flor. 

3. siMiLis, n, sp. 

Very similar in colour to the 

last, but distinguishable by the very 

different structure of the ^ genital 

plates. The latter when mounted 

in Canada-balsam (with pressure), 

are seen to be truncate at the apex, 

the surface of the truncature being 

narrow-oblong, with concave sides 

and straight ends, of which one is 

twice as long as the other. The 

penis is very similar to that of the 

last species. Apart, however, from 

microscopical examination, this 

species may be readily separated 

from the last by the straight sub- 

1. IHeranoneaTanmUUyn.B. 2. Typhlocyha 8alicicola,Ji..B.QoxLiieMO\lS inner margins of the 
o. Oenital plate. a. Penis. ° ° 

b. Penis. h. Appendages of same.genital plates, and from the next 

seen from above. 

by the coloration of the elytra. 




Stratton Strawless, Norfolk. 



Length, 3| mm. 



4. MOLLICULA, Boh., Dougl., citrinellay Dougl. 

Deep yellow, in some examples inclining to orange ; abdomen above black, pale 
towards the apex. Hind-margin of pronotum at most faintly concave. Elytra 
deep yellow, membrane and a wedge-shaped spot at the apex of the 2nd and 3rd 
Bub-apical areas hyaline. ^ genitalia, as above. Length, Z\ mm. 

Amongst low plants in dry place. 

My good friend, Mr. Douglas, having sent me types of tha iQSi^"Ci.t5!i 

deecribed hy him (Ent. Mo. Mag., xii, 2.7,2.8^ «»» cltriueUtt>Ti<^V^.^'«»^ 
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niollicula, Boh., respectively, I am enabled to make the above correction. 
The tjpes bear out the respective descriptions in all points, except the 
comparative lengths of crown and pronotum, which, on actual measure- 
ment under the microscope, are as follows: citrinslla^ ^, 2 — ds, ?, 
2 — 6 ; mollicula, ^, 8 — 6, ? , 2 — 4 ; the pronotum, therefore, proving, 
in each case, to be at least twice as long as the crown. Seeing that 
the structure of the ^ genitalia is identical in both the above forms, 
the comparative differences in the length of the 2nd and 8rd apical 
areas can scarcely be allowed to confer specific rank, the more 
especially when we examine specimens intermediate in this respect, 
but identical in the ^ genitalia, of which latter I possess several. 

5. PTGMiEA, Dougl. 

^ . Orange-yellow ; abdomen above black, genitalia yellow. Corii^ and olarus 
inwardly paler orange than on their outer sides, nerves deeper orange, inner margin 
of clavuB with a fuseoas line. Membrane with a slightly fiisoous tinge, nerves pale 
orange. Legs orange ; claws infascated. Length, 2\ mm. 

Darenth Wood, October. 

The single ^ on which this species was founded still remaJDS 
unique. 

6. VAEiATA, Hardy, = aridelltts, J. Sahib., = cephalotes, Fieb. 

Pale greenish-yellow, dull ; abdomen black. The colour of the elytra varies 
to dark green, sometimes with a reddish tinge, or occasionally deep orange-red, the 
latter in Northern examples. Length, 3i mm. 

Damp places ; common, but local. 

7. AUEEOLA, Fall. 

Crown, pronotum, and scutellum yellow, elytra light yellowish-green ; abdomen 
above black. Fore-parts and legs, particularly the face and the latter, frequently 
tinged with red. Easily distinguished from the last, the only British species with 
which it can be confounded, by its entirely opaque elytra. Length, 2| — 2| mm. 

On Oarices, Findhorn Marsh, Forres, Morayshire. Said to occur 

on Galluna in August and September. 

Ttphloctba salicicola, n, sp. 

Somewhat larger and decidedly stouter than T. rosa. Very pale oresmy-white, 
scutellum tinged with pink, at least, in fresh examples. Penis surmounted by a toft 
of four long siekle-shaped appendages. Length, 8 4 1 ^ mm. 

On sallows ; common. 

I have long been of opinion that our pale sallow-frequenting 

Typhlocyha was distinct from rosw, but I have only recently had an 

opportunity of confirming that opinion by a critical examination of 

the (f genitalia. 

136, Eupert Street, Norwich : 
February 2nd, 1885. 
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[I am not disposed to question the correctness of the conclusions 
at which Mr. Edwards has arrived respecting my Dicr. citrinella and 
2>. mollicula, supported as they are by the identity of structure in the 
J genitalia ; for my identification was founded mainly upon the 
difference in the apical cells of the elytra, which was very apparent in 
the examples I then possessed, but in some taken since I have noticed 
the existence of the intermediate gradation of neuration mentioned. — ' 

J- ^- I>] ,,,__=_______==__ 

Occurrence of Andrena niffroanea and Nomada altemata in December. — On 
December 80th, 1884, I made a tour of inspection of the various banks in this 
neighbourhood where I find Atyput piceus in plenty. Many of the " tubes,'* or 
nests having been frequently examined and changes noted down since ^pril 18th, 
1882, the date when first I turned up this noble spider in Woking. 

On touching the loose sand close to one of the tubes, some of it was displaced, 
and fell down. I was surprised to notice an Andrena walk out of it, and after 
shaking the sand &om his wings, he attempted to fly away, but was quickly boxed, 
and before I had time to pocket it, a gay Nomada appeared from the loose sand, and 
succeeded in flying a few inches before I captured it. The day had been beautifully 
fine and spring-like, the night following we had a sharp frost, and on examining the 
pot, into which I had put the bees, found both had disappeared under the sand ; the 
Nomada came up again in two or three days, quietlv resting on some damp moss 
until January 21st, when I took it out, and the next day I found the Andrena four 
inches under the sand, it was rather sluggish at first, but soon revived, attempting to 
fly ! I sent both specimens to Mr. E. Saunders, who has kindly named them for me : 
^ Andrena ntgro^Bnea^ and 9 Nomada altemata, — F. Enooe, Woking : Feh.y 1885. 

Spanish insects and stridulating species, — The past summer I collected numerous 
insects, more especially Lepidoptera, in north-western Spain. I had drawn up a list 
of the latter indeed for publication, but as it appeared a little long, I thought it would 
be better to incorporate it in an account of my summer rambles 1 am working at for 
the press. I might, however, mention that melanism was frequent in Asturian 
insects, the Orthoptera in the mountains being as a rule blackish compared with the 
same species Arom the com fields in the plains of Leon and Castille. The large white 
Polyommoitus Corydon from the same limestone plains is also quite a feature in 
Spanish entomology, it is, it seems to me, even larger and whiter than in the 
Apennines ; when I saw it fiying I took it for L, sinapis ; in the Asturias, however, 
it has its usual appearance. I gave what attention I could to the stridulation of 
insects. Crioceris 12-pvnciata, L., kindly determined for me by Mr. Waterhouse, I 
foimd to stridulate as the rest of the genus, by rubbing the apex of its abdomen 
against the tips of the elytra. I had no idea that this was a British insect, but it 
appears to be recognised as such by Stephens, who gives Bath and Bristol as localities. 
I nther suspect that both it and C. merdigera are imported into the country, and not 
natmt so to speak. I do not think that the C, asparagif L. stridulates as these 
otbjBir two which compose the genus Lema of Br. Sharp. Another stridulating insect 
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I captured Mr. Kirby submitted to Mr. Distant for an opinion, but it is pronounced 
to be an immature species of JSeduviuSj of which genus there are donbtless manj 
musicians. At Yalladolid the sand- wasps and bee-flies Bomhyliut and Anthrax were 
firequent on the sandy plain, and the red striped Meloe majaliSf L., was conspicuous 
in the clorer, but our white butterflies Pierity seem rarer in Spain than England, P. 
Daplidice being the commonest. — A. H. Swinton, Binfield House, G-uildford: 
January, 1885. 

Insect migration. — The last paragraph of Mr. Bichard South's article {ante, p. 
210), I entirely agree with, and wish to supplement his remarks by briefly recording 
my experience in 1877. 

Coliae Eduta had not been seen in St. lyes before 1877 by myself, or, I believe, 
any other entomologist. 

The first specimen was captured on the 9th June by a friend. The next day 
(10th) I caught both a ^ and ^ , which I supposed to be hibernated specimens, but 
which I now think must haye immigrated here. I saw another Eduea on the 17t]i, 
and two more on the 18th. 

In the " Field " newspaper for 16th June, a number of correspondents recorded 

the occurrence of C. Edusa in yarious localities, and in my note-book I wrote : " I 

* • 

now can hardly belieye in hibernated specimens." 

I saw no more individuals until the 8th of August, about two months after their 
first appearance. On this day I caught eight, all males, in extremely fine condition. 
I think they must have emerged that day. The wind was strong, and they flew low. 
A few I picked off the flowers as they settled there. During the month of August 
literally hundreds, even thousands, were seen ; indeed, C JSdusa was by £Eir the 
commonest butterfly. In Kemingford Meadow, near St. lyes, they were to be seen 
by scores. I caught sixty-four, and might haye caught as many more. 

Since 1877, although I haye been out nearly every day, C. Eduta has not been 
seen once. 

What is to account for this sudden and copious supply but immigration? If 
the season had been unfavourable, the migrants would have died, or their progeny. 

The first specimens seen were females, the male not appearing until the middle 
of August. This fact specially supports the above conclusion. I positively beUeve 
the August specimens to have grown on the spot they were captured, but not the 
early females. 

The extreme abundance of Plusia gamma in my garden in 1877 points to the 
season being peculiarly favourable to migratory movements. — Hbbbbbt E. KOBBIB, 
St. Ives, Hunts. : February Qth, 1885. 

Insect Migration. — The observations of Mr. South on insect migration {ante, pp. 
208 — 211), are of great interest, and those on P. gamma, are doubly interesting to 
me, because I have observed very nearly the same phenomena myself. At Margate, in 
1879 (the same year, it will be observed, as that of Mr. South's observations), Plusia 
gamma was so extremely abundant, as to make it hopeless to hunt for other yoetum, 
flying both by day and by night everywhere. But one evening in August on going 
into the garden, I was struck by the fact, that although the number of moths on the 
wing was about the same as usual, they were all flying in the same direction — 
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seaward. I procured a net and captured several, they all proyed to be P. ffamma. 
The next day on going out it was at onoe obyious that Pltuia gamtna was not nearly 
so abundant as it had been on the day before, and all the specimens that could be 
seen were rery poor. I was at first considerably puziled, but I finally connected 
the two circumstances together, and concluded that there had been a migration 
northwards, since that was the direction in which the moths observed on the night 
before were flying. 

I think, with Mr. South, that the extensiye geographical range of certain insects 
is owing to migration. Supposing this be so, we should expect that these species 
would form a large part of the fauna of islands, distant from the land, and sur- 
rounded by a deep sea, and, judging from five months* experience of Madeira, 
this would seem to be the case. Let us take the butterflies of that island ; those 
I observed were Coliat Ednta, very common, January to March ; I also saw on 
January 15th a light-coloured ColitUy but being unable to capture it" I 'could not 
ascertain the species, it may, very possibly, have been C. HyaU ; Vanessa eardul, 
V, CdUirkoe, this may be regarded as the representative of V. Atalanta in the island 
(there is a specimen of V. Atalantaf said to come from Madeira, in the British 
Museum collection, but I doubt whether this species is a native oi the island), 
Lyeana hatica, in February, at flowers of Pelargonium ^ and Satyrus xiphioides, 
also in the month of February, flying round loquat trees and in other situations. 
Now of these C Edusa and C. Hyale^ probably migrate, and are, at any rate, well 
distributed ; V. eardui and L. hatica, are notorious examples of extensive range, 
and the first, undoubtedly, migrates ; V, Callirhoe is represented even in India by a 
very nearly allied form (which may be regarded as the typical Callirhoe, and the 
Madeira insect as it-s variety, vulcanica, the red markings being paler in the Indian 
form), and S. xiphioides is very closely allied to the southern form of S. JSgeria. 

With the moths, again, we find Sphinx eonvolvuli hovering over Pelargonium 
flowers at night ; Acherontia Atropos is sometimes taken ; Deilephila euphorbice is 
abundant in the larval stage on the sea-spurge in the month of May ; Deiopeia 
puleheUa is represented by a specimen taken in a corn-field on May 3rd ; Mamestra 
hrassic€B destroys the cabbage as it is wont to do in England ; Leucania extranea is 
very common ; we have three species of Plusia ; gamma, abundant, aurifera, one 
specimen, and chalcites, one taken at flowers of white verbena, on the evening of 
May 21st, and, as a last example Nomophila noctuella (hgbridalis) is very common. 
Certainly, most of these are widely distributed insects, and it is very probable that 
many of them migrate. 

I fancy it is a mistake to suppose that the migratory insects are those 
which have large and seemingly powerful wings, for in Madeira the genus Papilio, 
for instance, is wholly unrepresented, and how few, if any, of the P. Podalirius, so 
common on the continent have reached England, and how rarely is Machaou 
aoeustomed to leave his native fen and wander over the country. 

Some Coleoptera also seem to migrate ; I think the genus Calosoma does, bmt 
not in numbers ; Coocinella, on the other hand, sometimes forms vast swarms, which 
aatonish the people of the maritime districts (and this genus is represented by 
nnmoKMU individuals in Madeira, two I brought home proved to be C. mutahUis), 

Tht wat«r-beetl6s, too, often fly long distances ; I once had one blown against my 

U 
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hand, and lodge between my fingers, when walking by the sea at Margate, when a 
strong wind was blowing, firom the sea. — T. D. A. Cookvbxll, Bedford Park : 
February 2nd, 1885. 

[It has, I think, been inoontestably proved that the swarms of CoecintQa 
occasionally seen on our coasts are formed not of immigrants, but of would-be 
^migrants, stopped by, and driyen back by, the sea, and accamulating by oontinoons 
• supplies from inland. The masses of dead Aphides that sometimes form tide-refuse 
on our southern shores result firom the same cause. But with regard to Britain 
generally, immigration is a fsir stronger factor than emigration, and enables us to 
include in our lists of British species, especially in Lepidopiera, a good many 
beautiful insects that are not truly natiyes. Some of these certainly, others 
probably, never breed here. Others again breed for a time, but would become 
extinct were it not for fresh immigration. This latter remark especially applies to 
our two species of Coliat, and it might even apply to that most notorious migrant, 
Vanessa oardui, — B. MoLaohlah.] 

Further evidence of the existence of insects in the Silurian period. — ^In the last 
number of this Magazine I referred to the evidence afforded of the existence of 
insects in the Silurian period by the discovery of a fossil scorpion in the upper 
Silurian rocks of the Island of Gothland. Further evidence to the same effect is 
furnished by the recent discovery, by Dr. Hunter, of Carluke, of a second specimen 
of a scorpion, in the upper Silurian beds of Dunside, Lesmahagow, Lanarkshire. 

The discovery of this second scorpion had been reported to me prior to the date 
of my paper, but no description of the specimen having been published, nor any 
authentic information about it having been received, I did not allude to it. As a 
preliminary description of this scorpion, by Mr. B. N. Peach, has lately appeared in 
" Nature" (January 29th, 1885), this note may, perhaps, not be out of place, as a 
supplement to my previous communication. — H. Goss, Surbiton Hill : Fehruary 
9th, 1885. 

• 

Destruction of Fish by larva of Libellulida. — In the Hungarian "Bovartani 
Lapok " for December last, L. Bird states that the larvae of Libellulida, species not 
determined, have made such ravages in the piscicultural establishment of M. le oomts 
Pdlffy, at Szomoliny, that in a pond into which in the last spring 50,000 young, 
fishes were put, only 54 could be found in September, but there were then there aa 
immense quantity of thb larvffi of LibellulidtB. — £db. 

On the sub-aquaitio habits of the imago of Stenopsyehe, a genus of IVickoptera, 
— ^The genus Stenopsyche, McLaoh., was characterized in 1865 (Trans. £nt. Soe., 
8rd series, vol. v, p. 264) from a species from I^orth India (8, yriseipennis). Since 
then the same species, or one very closely allied thereto, has been found in North 
China, and in Japan. In the latter country it seems to be abundant, and it comas 
in nearly all collections. My nephew, Mr. W. J. Wilson, recently made a long tour 
in Japan on his way home from India, and obtained a few insects. Amongst these 
are a large number of the Stenopsyehe in question, and I was induced to qoaatioD 
him as to its habits. They were found at the little lake of Yumoto in the main 
hlartd, at an elevation of about 5000 feet. He avya V^ie^ -^vt^ v^b^uodant heSate dnak. 
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settUag on the soi&oe of the water, then doting their wings, diving intS the water , 

and ewimming about vigorouel^ beneath the surface. It seems to me highlj desirable 

to plaoe such an important notice of habits on record. Unfortanately, he is not 

Able to say whether the habit ia common to both sexes, or exists onlj in the $ . 

Stenoptyehe is somewhat allied to Hydropsyehe, and has the intermediate legs of the 

9 aoansely so much dilated as in that genus. They are large insects (sometimes 

nearly an inch and a half in length with the wings closed), and with remarkably 

long and narrow anterior wings (which are also much longer than the posterior)^, so 

that the long lanceolate form of the insect with closed wings must proTc of decided 

adTantage in swimming beneath the surface ; but they also haye Tery long slender 

auitennse, which must be somewhat in the way if held porrect, as would be the 

case when at rest in the open air. — B. MoLachlait, Lewisham : Jan. 17th, 1885. 

Notes on Ghniodoma Millierella, Ragonot. — ^It is veiy true that the generic 
name of Chmiodoma does not seem well adapted for an insect, whose case is composed 
of a flower-calyx, which is not at all angular ; besides this, I may observe that the 
<diaraoter assigned to Goniodoma, that the larva does not change to pupa within its 
csase, " metamorphosis extra saeeum" does not suit our Ooniodoma Millierella any 
better, since I am very certain I hare bred the moths from cases gathered singly, 
one at a time, amongst which I feel conyinced I had no particle of dead stem into 
which they could have bored. I. would not speak so positively had this only 
happened in a solitary instance, but as I bred in this way from 8 to 10 specimens, 
I am sure there was no room for error as to the conditions. My cases had not been 
left on the stems, they wero gatherod with only a small portion of the inflorescent 
sprig to which they were attached, and were placed in a little bottle of very small 
dimenaions. Whilst writing this I lookj^gain at the cases I placed in the bottle as 
I gathered them, and I am satisfied that there is not amongst them any fragment of 
stem visible ; hence, the creaturo roust have undergone its metamorphoses within 
its case. Next, as to the question of referring these insects to the genus Coleophora, 
I would observe that they do not carry the antenns in the true Coleophora fashion ;* 
they aro never directed in front, nor are they placed close together, but they aro 
always thrown backwards and laid on the back when the insect is at rest. The 
antenniB, besides, seem to me rather longer, moro slender and moro flexible than is 
usual in the genus Coleophora. During the winter I will search amongst the stems 
of Statice virgaia, to see if I can find some tenanted by Q. Millierella^ for up to 
the present time I have only obtained it from larve, which had not quitted their 
eases.— A. Constant, Yilla Niobe, Golfe Juan (^Ipes Maritimes), France : November 
24^^,1884 

Sabits of JSphippiphora tetragonana. — I was much pleased to road that Mr. 
Sang had brod this species (see ante, p. 191). I will now give a little of my 
experience bearing on his discovery. 

In 1878, I was staying at the Waterloo Ghirdens, Winderraero ; a rose-tree 
covered one part of the house next to the lake. It was a very hot afternoon, and I 
was busy picking Nepticula larvsD off the rose-tree, when I spied a fine E. ' 
tetroffonana Bitting on a rose-leaf close by, then another, and then another (in all 3), 

* Mr. O. Coverdale had also notioed this of Hmonitlla.'' H. T. S. 

U J 
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came and settled on the tree. I left the place, where, evidently, I ought to haTe 
stopped, to search on yarious plants amongst the undergrowth, and I saw no more 
of them. Now I come to reflect on mj past experience of the insect, I find that 
wherever I hare taken M, tetra^onana, there have been rose-bnshes about ; I had 
expected it to have been a stem or root-feeder. — J. B. HoDGKiNSOir, 15, Spring 
Bank, Preston : February 12M, 1885. 

Correction concerning Seoparia oratagalU, — I am very sorry indeed to have 
to correct a rather serioas error on page 101 of the present volume of the Ent. Mo. 
Mag. The fact is that all the imagos which emerged from the lichen-feeding 
Scoparia larvae sent me by Mr. W. H. B. Fletcher did so whilst I was away from 
home in the summer, and on my return were worn to shreds, and dead. Mr. 
Fletcher had written to me that his lots of larvae had produced Scoparia cratagaUs, 
and on a close examination of the remnant of mine, I was satisfied they were that 
species, and should, I think, have believed them to be so, even if Mr. Fletcher had 
not written to me that his larvae had produced it. My astonishment may be 
conceived then, when, a few days ago, Mr. Fletcher wrote, asking me to re-examine 
my specimens, as he feared he had misled me in saying they were eratagaUs, for, on 
recently placing them in his cabinet, he became doubtful about them, and, indeed, 
made them out to be lineola. I was then only able to find one specimen, which 
I was certain had come from those larvae, and though a very worn one, it still 
seemed to me more like cratagalis than anything else ; so I at once wrote to Mr. 
Fletcher, requesting him to send me a couple of his good specimens for examination. 
He has jast done so, and they are, undoubtedly, lineola. It is an- unfortunate 
error, which none can regret more than Mr. Fletcher. In my own copy of the 
Ent. Mo. Mag. I have crossed out ** cratagalis " from the heading, and written 
** lineolalis " in its place ; and that seems to me to be the best course to adopt. — 
G^BO. T. PoEBiTT, Huddersfield : February 12M, 1885. 



Ektoholooicaii Sooiett of London. — December Zrd^ 1884 : J. W. DuNNure, 
Esq., M.A., F.L.S., in the Chair. 

Baron C. B. Osten-Sacken, of Heidelberg, was elected an Honorary Member, 
and J. J. Walker, Esq., B.N. (formerly a Subscriber) an Ordinary Member. 

Mr. Stainton exhibited specimens of Ooniodoma Millierella, Bagonot, bred by 
M. Constant from Statice virgata near Cannes, together with continental G-. okto* 
guttellaf F. v. B., from Atriplex ladnitUa, and British O. limonidla, Staini., from 
Statice limoniumf for comparison. 

Mr. H. Qt>ss exhibited BanJcia argentula from a new locality ; it had been bred 
by Mr. Brown from a larva feeding on a Toa, 

Mr. Jenner Weir exhibited (on behalf of Mr. Lovett) a collection of Jftero- 
Lepidoptera from the vicinity of Qraham's Town in the Cape Colony. 

Mr. BiUups exhibited 44 species of Aculeate Hymenoptera from Chobham, cap- 
tured in 1884, and also a long series of interesting lehneumonidm. 

Mr. OUiff exhibited the remarkable Cucujid {AcipTtus singularie) deacribed by 
him in this Magazine, ante p. 152. 

The Bev. L. Bioomfield sent a notice TeapQc\AT\% VXxe ^s^mxdl^A. Qoounence of 
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Artyuommt tfdHit at Bath, bat Mr. 0. O. Waterhouae pointed oat that the insect 
was in reality a North American species of Monohammus, which had no doubt been 
bred from imported timber. 

Mr. McLachlan exhibited the Caddis-fly from Unst, described by him in this 
Magaiine (atU€ p. 168) as Metopkylax impuncttUuf, rar. getlandicus, and also Jf. 
atpergfts, and its rar. eanariennt, for comparison. 

Mr. H. J. S. Pryer commanioated a paper treating casaally on Mr. Lewis' yiews 
as to the origin of coloar in insects, and particularly on two remarkable instances of 
mimicry in insects from Elopara, North Borneo. In the one case a large Longicom 
beetle, NoikapeuM fouciatipennitf C. O. Waterhouse, with abbreyiated elytra, but 
with broad hind-wings, almost precisely mimicked Mygnimia aviouUut Saoss., a 
ppedes of Sphegidm ; in the other case, a large Lepidopterous insect described by 
Mr. Butler as SeoUomima inngnis (new genus and species) mimicked TritcoUa 
patrieialU, Burm., a species of Seoliada. A long discussion ensued, in which scTcral 
members joined, Mr. C. O. Waterhouse and Mr. Butler pointing out yarious other 

of mimicry in insects. 



Janmarg 21st, 1885 (Annual Mbbtino). — The President in the Chair. 

The following Officers were elected for 1885, yiz., B. McLachlan, President, 
E. Saunders, Treasurer, E. A. Fitch and W. F. Kirby, Secretaries, F. Grut, Libra- 
nan ; and the following other members of Council, yiz., T. B. Billups, J. W. 
Dunning, H. Druce, H. Goss, B. Meldola, J. W. Slater, S. Steyens, and J. J. Weir. 

Mr. Dunning, the outgoing President, read an Address, which was ordered to 
be printed ; thanks were yoted to the Officers, who seyerally replied ; and the 
Meeting terminated. 

FdfTuary Sth, 1885 : B. McLachlan, Esq., F.B.S., President, in the Chair. 

The President thanked the Society for the honour that had been conferred upon 
him, and nominated Messrs. Dunning, Steyens, and Weir, as Vice-Presidents for 
the year. 

Messrs. H. P. James, of Valparaiso, and H. C. Sandars, of Cleyeland Place, 
Hyde Park, were elected Members. 

Mr. J. W. Slater exhibited a specimen of LyctBna chryseit, one of three that he 
was informed had been taken in July, 1878, by Mr. Mutch, in Culter Marsh, Aber- 
deenshire. Mr. Stainton said that the former records of this insect as British were 
of ancient date and uncertain authenticity, and that it was yery desirable to see 
more examples from Aberdeenshire and in better condition. Mr. Elwes stated that 
the specimen resembled the yariety known as Stieberi, G-erhard, occurring in Lapland. 

The Bey. A. Fuller exhibited insects of yarious Orders collected by him in 
America on the occasion of the yisit of the British Association to Canada in 1884. 

Mr. W. Cole exhibited a remarkably perfect nest of Vespa norvegica from 
Epping Forest, and remarked that a friend had, to the best of his belief, obtained a 
wasp firom the same nest that proyed to be V, sylvestrU. 

Mr. de Nic^yille sent for exhibition (through Mr. Distant) seyeral Butterflies, 
mostly 8<ttyrida, from Calcutta, and remarked on the difference in the size of 
the ocellated spots on the under-side of the hind-wings in the wet or dry 
brood, which had caused these different broods to haye been described as 
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distinct species. These spots appeared to become fully developed in the diy season 
only. Mr. Elwes had observed that in Butterflies common to Europe and Japan 
the latter had the ocellated spots much the larger. The President expressed an 
opinion to the effect tliat the present rage for " species making ** in Lepidoptera 
could only result in the authors, of these so-called species being debited in the long 
run with having created a host of synonyms to no purpose. 

Mr. Stainton exhibited specimens of Chauliodut inseeurellus from Ckscony, 
bred by M. Constant from Thesium divarictUumf and remarked that the localities 
(Sanderstead, &q.) in this country where the species' had been t&ken were precisely 
those given for our Thesium humifusum. He had no doubt the insect fed on the 
latter plant in England. 

Mr. Billups exhibited a long series of Hemiptera and parasitic Htfrnenoptera 
taken at Headley Lane on January 8rd ; also a pair of JRancUra linearU from 
Loughton on January 16th at a spot where no water was then present. 

A letter was read asking the opinion of the Society as to what list was to be 
preferred in arranging and naming collections of British Lepidoptera. Several 
Members addressed the Meeting in support of their own views, but it was generally 
considered that any recommendation on this point was outside the province of the 
Society. 

Herr Buchecker exhibited a large series of drawings of Hymenoptera, 

m 

Mr. E. A. Butler exhibited a series of egg-cases of MawtidtB from Bechuana* 
land, of the same type as those exhibited at the Meeting on Ist December, 1883, 
{of. Ent. Mo. Mag., vol. xx, p. 263), and iii one instance apparently identical therewith. 

Mr. Lewis communicated a paper on a new genus of HisteridcB (Niphonius), of 
which four species occur in Japan, and remarked on the peculiar structure of the 
prosternum, &c., which showed its affinity with Hitter, and its differentiation from 
Syntelia. 

Mr. G-. F. Mathew communicated life-histories of Papilio Chdeffroyi (Fiji), P. 
Sohmeltzii (Samoa), and Xois Sesara (Fiji). 
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jEdward Caldwell Bye, F.Z.S, — For the first time in the course of twenty-one 
years death has claimed one of the editors of this Magazine, one who had been 
associated with it during the whole of its career : the familiar " E. O. Bye " dis- 
appears from its cover. Mr. Bye died at Stockwell on February 7th, after a very 
short illness, in the 53rd year of his age. He was born at 16, Gt>lden Square, 
London, on April 10th, 1832, and was the eldest son of a solicitor. He was educated 
at King's College School, and subsequently was articled to his father, who intended 
he should follow the legal profession. So strong, however, were his objections 
to this profession, that he refused to qualify ; but he continued in his father's office. 

It is no secret that his aspirations lay towards obtaining a position in the 
Zoological Department of the British Museum, but it was long before a vacancy 
occurred, and then he was already too old. Subsequently he became managing 
clerk to a barrister in Lincoln's Inn. In the early part of 1875 the Librarianship 
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at the Boyal (Geographical Society became vacant ; Mr. Bye applied, and was imme- 
diately accepted, and he held the post up to his death, with advantage to the Society 
and credit to himself. From early youth he showed great artistic talent, and this in 
part served him to occasionally add to his small salary as a lawyer's clerk ; he par- 
ticularly excelled in drawing entomological subjects on wood, the taste for entomology 
which he developed at a very early age -largely aiding him ; his drawings were those 
of an entomologist as well as an artist. As is often the case, bis early entomological 
notes concerned Ijepidoptera, and the earliest we can find appeared in the " Ento- 
mologist's Weekly Intelligencer," for May 9th, 1857 (vol. ii, p. 44). But his atten- 
tion soon became concentrated upon British Cohopteray and from the first he 
displayed not only much success in collecting, but also great acumen, and extensive 
knowledge of the published literature, and he continued to send notes on new dis- 
coveries, &o.,to the "Intelligencer," and also to the " Zoologist." In the " Entomolo- 
gist's Annual" for 1868 he commenced that well-known series of laborious and critical 
articles <>n British Coleoptera which continued to appear each year down to the close 
of the " Annual " in 1874, and in the volume for 1872 he also published an annotated 
List of the additions to the British Fauna from 1840 to 1871, in which be showed 
that practically 1100 species of <• beetles (!) had been added during that time : in this 
list Mr. Bye especially proved his talent for critical compilation, which stood him in 
such good service afterwards. 

In the early part of 1864 a private meeting of friends was held to discuss the 
advisability or otherwise of starting the " Entomologist's Monthly Magazine :" it 
was decided to do so, and Mr. Bye was offered a position on the editorial staff, 
which he accepted; and such was his zeal, that articles and notes on British 
Coleoptera at once formed one of the leading features in our pages. All those 
who were associated with him at the commencement survive to deplore his loss, 
and although only two of the original editors continue to act, these readily testify 
in how great a degree his energy contributed to render a success that which at first 
was only an experiment. Latterly his multifarious duties caused him to practically 
abandon entomology, and a few years ago he sold his magnificent collection of 
British Beetles to Dr. Mason, of Burton-on-Trent, who, with characteristic liberality, 
places it at the disposal of all workers, both British and foreign. In 1866 a 
volume on *' British Beetles," extending to 280 pages, with 16 coloured plates, 
was brought out by Mr. Rye, and published in Beeve and Co.'s popular series ; it 
was accompanied by a Catalogue of our indigenous Coleoptera, and remains practi- 
cally the only book on the same subject, treated in a popular as well as in a scientific 
manner. From 1869, and for several years, he furnished the article Coleoptera (and 
occasionally others) to the invaluable " Zoological Becord," in which his talent as a 
compiler again asserted itself, and from vols, x to xx (the publication of the latter 
taking place only a few days before his death), he was sole editor, an onerous duty 
ftdfilled with great tact. Apart from his ordinary duties as Librarian, he compiled 
the bibliographical portion of the Proceedings of the Boyal Geographical Society, 
and aided the Society in many other ways. For many years he acted as one of the 
Natural History editors, and sole editor for " Travel," on the " Field " newspaper, 
toad latterly his other literary engagements were exceedingly numerous : his power 
Ibr mark seemed to increase with the den^ands upon it. 
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For many years he was Becording Secretary for Section E (Q^eography) at the 
meetings of the British Association. In 1859 he joined the Entomological Society 
of London, hut subsequently resigned, and was re-elected in 1876. In 1874 he be- 
came a Fellow of the Zoological Society. 

Mr. Bye's attention to British Coleoptera naturally caused an acquaintanceship 
with Mr. Qc. B. Waterhouse, formerly of the' British Museum, who was then de- 
Toting all his spare time to the same subject. This culminated in his becoming 
engaged to Mr. Waterhouse*s second daughter, whom he married in 1867, and who^ 
with four children (the oldest under 17) i surriyes to deplore his loss. 

Mr. Bye was a good classical scholar, a good modem linguist, and generally of 
extremely yersatile talent. In society he was known (and sometimes feared) for his 
ready and often caustic wit. From early youth he was passionately deroted to 
aquatic sports, and was a frequent prize winner in amateur racing matches on the 
Thames. On Saturday, July 30th, 1881, he suffered frightful injuries from his 
boat being crushed by a steamer; these crippled him for many months, yet in 
time he made a complete recovery, and even resumed his farourite pastime with all 
the ardour of youth, and at oyct 50 was still winning prizes. Little more than ten 
days before his death he complained of feeling unwell, which he attributed to a cold ; 
but almost immediately smaUpox of the worst type declared itself. He was removed 
to hospital. Almost from the beginning the case was dc8perat>e, and, although at 
one time there was a small gleam of hope, it soon subsided, and he passed rapidly 
away. How he contracted the disease no one knows, but it was believed to be pre- 
valent amongst the floating population on the Thames. 

It is pretty generally known that Mr. Bye's eldest sister is the lady whose name 
is so intimately associated with female emigration to Canada. His father and 
mother predeceased him, his youngest brother died barely two months ago, and there 
now remain an only surviving brother (who continues his father's practice) and 
three sisters. 



Major F. J. Sidney Parry , F.L.S., of Onslow Square, died at his daughter's 
residerlce. The Warren, Bushey Heath, on February 1st, aged 74. In him the En- 
tomological Society of London has lost one of its oldest members, he having been 
elected in 1840, and he became a Fellow of the Linnean Society in 1842. He was 
bom October 28th, 1810. In 1831 he joined the 17th Lancers as a oomet, but 
retired from the army in 1835. His earliest published paper appears to have been 
on a new genus of Lucanida from New Zealand, communicated to the Entomological 
Society in 1843, and although he published on other families of Coleoptera^ it was 
with the LucanidcB that he became more especially associated, and on them he pub- 
lished numerous memoirs, the most important (but by no means the last) in the 
Trans. Ent. Soc. for 1870, to which he appended a revised List, enumerating 857 
species. During the whole of his entomological career he had been associated by 
friendship with Prof. Westwood, who supplemented and illustrated several of his 
papers. At one time he had a general collection of Coleoptera, but l)atterly it was 
limited to LucanidcB and Cetoniida, the former being very valuable, and probably 
the most complete in existence. 
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DBSOEIPTIONS OF SOME NEW SPECIES OF LEPIDOPTERA 

FROM ALGERIA. 

BY OEOBGE T. BAKEB. 

Mr. Wm. Pech, of Budapest, who was collecting in Algeria 
during the' first half of 1884, has recently sent me a very interesting 
collection of the Lepidoptera then taken, among which are several 
species which have been submitted to Dr. Staudinger, and have been 
pronounced by him to be new, these Mr. Pech has kindly asked me to 
describe. Prom February to the end of April he worked the neigh- 
bourhood of Lambessa, and, for the remainder of his sojourn, Guelma 
(which is a good deal nearer the Mediterranean) was his head quarters. 
As I hope later on to give a detailed account of his captures, I will 
now, without further remark, describe the species new to science. 

AjfTHOCHABIS PeCHI, ft. Sp. 

AUb anticcB et poHiecB albts, puncto discoidali, et cum apice griseis. Infra^ aim 
anticcB, apice sulphureo-virescente, ala postica sulphureo-virescentes, nigro fortiter 
irrorata, macula eentrali parva alhida. 

In the S the wings are white above, the posterior ones looking slightly greyish 
on account of the darker under-side showing somewhat through. The base of all 
the wings is ratheir greyish. The apex and discoidal spot of the anterior-wings are 
grey, the latter being the shape of an irregular paralellogram. In the grey apical 
patch before the tip is a small, indistinct whitish spot. The costa from the base to 
the discoidal spot is broadly greyish. 

Beneath. The apex of the anterior-wings is greenish -yellow, finely irrorated 
with dark grey, the discoidal spot which appears through, but faintly, is pale grey, 
with a whitish orescent in it. The posterior- wings are greenish -yellow, more in- 
tensely irrorated with blackish, and have a single small whitish spot in the centre. 
The fore-part of the thorax by the head is xery pale yellow. The antennae are grey, 
tipped with lemon colour. The fringes are white, greyish by the apex. 

This description applies also to the $ , but the markings are all 
darker, and the apical patch and discoidal spot are larger, while in the 
former there is the faintest trace of the usual transverse spotted band. 
The extreme apex is also slightly greenish. The (J measures 32 — 33 
mm. ; the $ 36 mm. 

This species, which I name after its captor, is a near ally to 
Oharlonia, Donzl. (Fenia, Prr.), and will immediately precede it. Only 
five specimens (three (J and two ? ) of this pretty Anthocharts were 
taken, which were caught at Lambessa in April. A (J and ? are in 
my collection. A, Pechi can be readily distinguished from Tagis by 
its smaller size, and by the apex and discoidal spot being much greyer, 
also the white spots in the dark apical patch of TagU are wanting in 
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Beneath, the apex and hind-wings are yellower and nnmottled in 
the present species, while in Tagis both are considerably mottled. 

From Charlonia, its nearest ally, the (J differs in that its colour is 
quite white, while in the former the wings are very faintly tinged with 
yellow. The apical patch, which is brownish in Charlonia, extending 
down the posterior margin nearly to the anal angle, and being dis- 
tinctly spotted, is, in JPechi, grey> scarcely reaching more than half 
way down the posterior margin, and is without the transverse spots. 
The discoidal spot in Gharlonia is large and dark brownish, but in our 
species it is decidedly smaller and pale grey, also the anterior margin 
is not pink, as in Gharlonia, and the fringes of the fore-wings, which 
in the latter insect are tinged with yellow, and intersected witli 
brownish, are in this white. 

Beneath, the apical patch and hind-wings are greener in Pechif 
than in Gharlonia. The white of the fore-wings in the latter is tinged 
with yellow, especially by the costa, but in ours it is pure white, also 
the discoidal spot, which in Gharlonia shows through very distinctly, 
and is almost black, appears through in Fechi very faintly, and is pale 
grey with a whitish crescent in it. The fringes of the fore-wings haie 
in the present species a slightly greenish hue beneath, but in Gharlonia 
have a good deal of pink in them. Further, the hind- wings of the 
former have only a single, small, whitish, central spot, whereas in the 
latter insect there are several whitish spots in the hind-wings. 

BOMBTX LOTI, Var. ALOEBIENSIS. 

I belieye this pretty little Bomhyx to be only a local form of loti, and have there- 
fore BO named it, as it is certainly worthy of being a named variety. The ^ is of sn 
uniform reddish-brown ; the anterior-wings having a central white spot, and a 
sharply and continuously toothed white line, starting from beyond the middle of the 
inner margin, and reaching nearly to the oosta, somewhat in front of the apex. 

The 9 is also unicolorous red-brown, but with scarcely even an indication of the 

central spot, and no transTerse line. 

Expanse of wings, S » 27—28 mm. ; ? , 40 mm. 

A fair series of this insect was taken at Guelma in June, two i 
and one $ being now in my cabinet. 

The (J differs from loti in the white transverse line being con- 
tinuously toothed, while in the latter insect it is not toothed at all 
The difference in the $ is more marked, as in loti the colour is uniform 
greyish, but in var. algeriensis it is entirely reddish-brown. 

BOMBYX StAVDINOEBI, ft. 9p. 
Ala omne* pallideJlavO'Ochraeeaf nonfcucuUcB, 
Of this new £ombyx seyeral larT» were found at Lambena in MmKb, whiih 
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were of a grey colour with red markingt. The imago is of an uniform and Tery pale 
drab-Btraw ookrar, without any markings whaterer, the poeterior-wings are of a 
slightly warmer hoe than the anterior. Expanse of wings, 47 mm. 

Only two ^ of this insect were reared, which came out in Sep- 
tember (the fumigation for cholera having kiUed most of the pup»), 
and of which I posseBS one specimen. 

I name this species after the well-known entomologist. Dr. Stau- 
dinger ; it should, I think, precede trifolii, which is its nearest ally. 
Though trifolii has some yerj pale yarieties, I know of none to 
compare with the paleness of this: its anterior-wings are also narrower 
• than in that species, and the apex and hind-margin are rounder ; 
further, the posterior-wings are not so full as in trifolii. Though the 
expanse of wings is greater than in trifolii, ^ , generally, it is a more 
elegant species, and is not so robust looking as that insect. 

ACIDAUA MAUSITANICA, ft. 9p, 

Ala omneM rubra, ffrueO'irroreUa, macula cenirali parva nigra in omnibus alit, 
aia aniiea macula cottali nigra anf-e apioem. 

This species is of a pale pinkish-clay colour, finely irrorated all oyer with dark 
grey, with the central dark spots on the anterior and posterior-wings yery distinct, 
there is also a distinct dark spot on the costa in front of the apex. The first dusky 
line near the base is almost obliterated, though its position is indicated by three 
indistinct greyish dots, two of which are near the costa, and one on the inner mar- 
gin, there is scarcely a trace of the central line just beyond the spot, the dusky 
irrorations form an indistinct curved sub-terminal line, in which are four or fiye 
small darker dots, this is followed by a fine waved lighter band of the ground colour. 
The marginal line is also composed of the dusky irrorations. The hind margin is 
finely and darkly dotted. 

The hind-wings are rather paler, but with similar markings to the fore-wings. 
The fringes are pink, lighter at the edge. Head, thorax, and abdomen, same colour 
as the wings. Expanse, 23 mm. 

Of this insect, which will, I think, come next to cervantaria, only , 
' two specimens were taken at Guelma in June, one of these is now in 
my collection. 

All the markings in this species are formed by the dusky irrora- 
tions, and are throughout very indistinct. Its general look is pinkish- 
red, slightly irrorated all over with dark grey. 

ACIDALIA VIEGTJLAELA., Var. AFBA. 

This insect is so close an ally to virgularia, that I cannot look 
upon it as a new species. 

The S 10 grey, with the central dark spots very indistinct j the darker basal 
is edged by the first line which is dark grey, waved, and arises in a dark spot 
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on the costa, tenninating in a similar one on the inner margin. The central line is 
less distinct, but is more defined than in virgularia, the sub-terminal line is not 
dotted, as in that species, but is a frequently-toothed, well-defined, dark grey stripe, 
and is followed by a darker shading, which is edged on the outside by a light ciured 
band. Hind-margin dotted with black. Fringes grey. 

With the exception of the first line, the markings are all continued through the 
posterior-wings, but the sub-terminal line is very dark and broad. In the $ the 
colour is paler, and all the markings less distinct, except the central spots, which 
are more sharply defined, and the sub-terminal line, which is dotted somewhat as in 
virgularia. In this sex, the shape of the posterior-wings differs from that insect, 
the hind-margin having semicircular dentations, making their outline almost angular, 
and the marginal black dots form an almost continual line. 

The <J measures 20 mm., the ? 22 mm. 

Only two specimens of this insect were taken at Guelma in June, 
both of which are in my collection. 

ACIDALIA TERENTITJS, ft. Sp, 

AlcB omnes, oehraceo-hrunnecBf lineis mediants et gub'terminalihus parallelitt 
hrunneis. AlcB anticce apice sinuato. 

This species is of an ochre-brown colour, the basal space being darker brown. 
The median brown line is parallel with the broad sub-terminal line of the same 
colour, both being almost parallel with the hind-margin, and extending from the 
costa up to the inner margin ; these two lines are also continued through the pos- 
terior-wings, but are less distinct. The hind-margins of the anterior and posterior- 
wings are bordered by a distinct dark line. The fringes, which are exceptionally 
long, have the basal half darker brown, with paler extremities. There is a slight 
gloss over all the wings. The thorax and abdomen are brown ; antennsB paler brown. 
The apex of the anterior-wings is rather sinuate. 

Only two specimens were taken at Lambessa in April, one is in 
my collection ; it measures about 13 mm. 

Ltgia Jouedanaeia, var, obscvea. 

Anterior- wings umber-brown, with all the white markings of Jourdanaria re- 
placed by a paler brown colour. The hind-wings are also of a browner hue. 

In the $ the ground-colour is paler than in Jourdanaria, with the white mark* 
ings also replaced by paler brown ones. 

Jourdanaria was common at Lambessa in April, and existing witk 
it was this almost unicolorous variety which, being constant and not 
uncommon, is well worthy of a distinctive name. I possess a ^ and ? ■* 

EUPITHECIA AETEMISIATA, Const., Vav, CONSTANTIKA. 

Anterior-winp brownish-grey, the first darker band, edged on the outside witk 
white, is sharply angulated near the costa, and is very distinct, in front of this (t. «., 
near the base) are one or two more or less distinct paler lines. Before the median 
stripe, which is narrower and edged on the outside by a double white line, is a 
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whitish, somewhat indistiDct, line. The dark sub-marginal line, also edged pos- 
teriorly with white, is finely and frequently toothed, and extends from just in front 
of the apex into the anal angle. The sub-costal, median, and inner marginal reins 
are reddiah, and intersect all the markings. 

The grey posterior- wings haye the median and sub-marginal lines darker, and a 
central dark spot, which latter is wanting in the anterior-wings. Tlie hind-margins 
of both the anterior- and posterior-wings haye a white-spotted line edged interiorly 
by a dark spotted line. 

The firinges are grey, tesselated with brown, and sometimes haye a pale diyisional 
line. The <J measures 19 — 20^ mm. ; the ? 20 — ^21 mm. 

The ? presents no difference from the (J , except that it is rather 
stouter, and the white lines are throughout more marked. 

This species was common at Lambessa in March. I possess four 
specimens. Dr. Staudinger tells me that he thinks this may be a 
local form of artemisiata, Const., if so, it will rank as a variety of that 
species ; it may, however, prove to be itself a good species. 

{To be continued.) 



ON THE DISTINCTNESS OF AULOCERA SCYLLA FROM 

A. BRAHMINU8. 

BY ARTHUR G. BUTLER, F.L.S., F.Z.S , Ac. 

In the fourth volume of this Magazine (p. 122), I described a 
species of Aulocera under the name of A, Sct/IIa, the habitat for which 
was given in our register as near Silhet, and I mentioned that I had 
seen three specimens of the species. 

In the same volume, at p. 247, Colonel Lang described a second 
species under the name of Aulocera Werang from the Werang Pass, 
Upper Kunawur and from Kashmir. 

The species described by Lang turned out subsequently to be the 
same as that figured by Blanchard as the male of his A, hrahminus^ 
which name, therefore, superseded it. 

In the first volume of their work on the Butterflies of India, 
Messrs. Marshall and De Niceville regard A. weranga (sic) as a variety 
of A, hrahminue, and A. Scylla as a second variety scarcely separable 
from it : they make the following observations regarding the two so- 
called varieties : — 

" Colonel Lang in describing A, weranga writes, that, * it differs 

from (the description of) A, Scylla by its paler colour, larger size, 

more sinuated margins, and the want of the exterior series of white, 

black-encircled spots ; the whitish dots of A. weranga being only two 

,or ihree in number, very small and indistinct.' Mr. Butler adds, 
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*the two species are nearly allied, but I think quite distinct;' 
another point of difference being that * the veins on the under-side of 
the hind-wing in A, Scylla are powdered with whitish scales.' We are 
quite unable to separate A, 8cylla from A. hrahminus ; it is described 
from * near Sylhet,' and if that locality could be accepted definitely, 
there might be some grounds for its separation ; but the authority for 
the habitat rests apparently on a very slender basis, and some speci- 
mens of A, weranga from the N.W. Himalayas present every feature 
that is given as distinctive of A, Scylla ; it is doubtful whether it can 
even be retained as a distinct variety." 

It must be borne in mind that when writing the above neither 
Major Marshall nor Mr. De Nic^ville had examined the type of A, 
Scylla ; when the latter gentleman saw it a few months ago, he jumped 
to another hasty conclusion and decided that it was nothing but an 
under-fed specimen of A, Werang. Few things can be more detrimental 
to the study of any branch of science than guessing. This has been 
shown in the present instance, and can be still more easily proved in 
the case of Mr. De Niceville's recently ventilated views touching 
seasonal variability, which a little calm reflection would have con- 
vinced their author to be impracticable; first, because some of these 
so-called seasonal varieties never yet were taken in the same localities, 
and others, as Junonia Almana and J, Asterie, are all caught flying to- 
gether at the same time, also Melanitis Ismene and the so-called M. Leda 
(for which I propose the name M, determinata ; as the true Jf. Leda is 
a totally dissimilar Amboinese species), come constantly from all 
collectors who pay any attention to details in their collecting, labelled 
with the same date of capture ; Col. Swinhoe also assures me that in 
both of these instances the supposed seasonal forms fly together. 

In a collection received from Mr. J. Jb\ Duthio early in 1884, there 
were four examples of A, hrahminus, three of which were labelled 
'* Phulaldaru, 12,000 feet, August 15th and 16th," the fourth " Eavee 
Basin, up to 6,000 feet," the latter agrees best with Lang's type of 
A, Werang, as I remember it, the band across the wings being narrower 
than usual. 

Towards the end of 1884 we received a second collection from 
Mr. Duthie, in which are two examples of A, Scylla, labelled " near 
Kutti, 13-14,000 feet," in the same collection several much worn ex- 
amples of A, Swaha, labelled " Kutti Yangti Valley, 11-12,000 feet." 
It is therefore clear that the locality " Silhet " was, at any rate, if not 
quite correct (which remains to be proved), by no means so far out as 
Messrs. Marshall and De Nic^ville imagined, and as the whole of tiie 
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diSerences pointed ont, such as size, form, marking, white reining, &c., 
are constant, there is eyerj evidence that A, Scylla, instead of being 
regarded as even a doubtful yariety, is a good and constant local form, 
or, in &ct, a distinct species. 

In conclusion, I would recommend all Entomologists to beware of 
excitement about an j new craze : a few years ago every unusual patch 
on a wing, every tuft on any part of an insect, was at once labelled 
either as some form of scent-bottle or musical box for the delectation 
of Madame Papilio ; in some cases there was sense in the suggestion, 
but in nine cases out of ten the most pitiable nonsense : now a new 
craze has arisen ; wheresoever in any genus two species stand a little 
apart on account of intermediate links not having yet been collected, 
the Lepidopterist pounces upon them as probable seasonal forms ; 
whereas, when one really knows anything of any genus of Lepidoptera^ 
one finds that all the representatives of that genus are reduced to very 
slightly differentiated local races. 

BritiBh Museum : Februar^f 1885. 



DESCRIPTION OF TWO NEW SPECIES OF BUTTERFLIES. 

by h. obose smith. 
Papilio Sycobax. 

Upper-side. Anterior-wings oliye-brown, the longitudinal rays in the cell, the 
nenrare8,and broad bands between the ner?ures dark oliTe-brown. Posterior-wings : 
the inner half somewhat greener than the anterior- wings, the outer half greenish- 
grey, in the middle of which between the nerrures is a row of five large conical 
black spots, the two upper spots extending to the cell on the inner side ; on the outer 
margin are fiye, large, black, quadrate spots confluent on the outer margin, the spot 
nearest the upper angle is also confluent on the inside with the upper spot of the 
central row. The outer margin ashy-grey, deeply indentated between the nerrures. 

Under-side, Both wings as aboye, but much lighter, and the outer row of spots 
on the margin of the posterior-wings are distinct. Head and collar ashy-grey. 
Abdomen greenish-grey aboTC, underneath orange,'.two rows of black spots on either 
side. Exp. 6 in. 

Hah. : Sumatra (Bock). 

A grand insect, nearest to P. JPriapus. 

Chabaxes Violetta. 

UppeT'side, ^ . Anterior- wings dark brown, suffused -slightly with Tiolet, with 
a ourred row of yiolet-blue spots across the middle of the wings, and a sub-marginal 
row of similar spots from near the costa to the inner margin, the lower half of the 
two rows becoming confluent, the two sub-marginal spots near the apex nearly white. 
Pofterior-wings with a broad central band of yiolet-blue, suffused with white from 
tba second sub-costal neryule to the abdominal fold near the anal angle ; aboye this 
band tsn two pairs of yiolet-blae spots, a sub-marginal row of seyen small spots, and 
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a row of elongated spots on the margin on each side of the nemiles, all Tiolet-blne 
suffused with white. ? . Anterior-wings with a broad curved band across the centre 
of the wings from the costa to the inner margin, and two white transverse spots near 
the apex. Posterior-wings : the inner half, firom near the base, white, suffused with 
violet, a sub-marginal row of small white spots, and a marginal whit-e line intercepted 
bj the nervures, both suffused with violet. 

Underside. Both wings as in Ch. OUh€Bron, except that the central black line 
across both wings, which is broadly bordered on the outside with white, is straight 
and continuous, not irregular and interrupted as in Citharon. This species on the 
upper-side has a general resemblance to Citharonf it is more violet-blue, and is 
smaller in size, particularly the female, which is not so large as the male CUhieron, 
while the under-side of both sexes is very distiact from Citharon, Exp. 3i in. 

Hah, : Delagoa Bay. 

London : February, 1885. 



THE LIFE-HISTORY OF ASOPIA (PTBALIS) FAMINALIS. 

BY THE EEV. J. HELLlNS, M.A. 

In bis prefatory remarks on Pyralis, Guen^e "wrote that nothing 
shpwed the negligence of entomologists more plainly than their 
ignorance of the metamorphoses of the species placed by him in that 
genus ; and, to say nothing of the appearance of farinalis in one's 
house, certainly to see the moth, as I have, sitting by hundreds on the 
walls of a mill, one would think it was easy enough to find the larva: 
yet the late Mr. Buckler, living in a house with a flour-mill attached 
to it, met with considerable difficulty in obtaining the larva of this 
" Miihlgangler," as Dr. E. Hofmann calls it : it was not to be found on 
the floors, but had to be hunted out very carefully under projecting 
ledges of portions of the machinety, where it could form its galleries in 
safety ; he obtained a few examples also from a stable, where they 
were feeding in company with A, pinguinalis on mixed rubbish well 
hidden under an oat-bin. 

Farinalis may fairly be called a domestic insect, and, contrary to 
the more common lot of Lepidoptera, it has rather profited than other- 
wise from human progress : as one can scarcely conceive of any 
natural collection of seeds or stalks which would nourish it in such 
numbers as may now be seen. 

The moth, I know, begins to appear towards the end of June, and 
continues its flight through July and August ; the larva apparently is 
hatched in lesB than a month after the egg has been laid, and, as Mr. 
Buckler told me he had satisfactorily ascertained, lives through two 
winters, becoming a pupa in May or June of the second year ; and the 
pupa state lasts about a month. 

The egg is rather long oval in outline, somewhat flattened, about 
•65 mm. long, and '36 mm. wide ; the shell very thin and soft, finely 
granulated or wrinkled all over, glistening, in colour dirty white. 
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The newly-hatched larva is about 1*45 mm. long, with pale brown 
head, the body dead white, the usual bristles colourless and long. 

The full-grown larva is about 25 mm. long when walking, between 
22 or 23 mm. when at rest ; stout in proportion, and cylindrical in 
figure ; the head small and horny, the second segment, which is rather 
long, tapering rapidly to it ; the thirteenth segment also tapers away 
rapidly ; the segmental divisions well-marked ; the folds between the 
thoracic segments complicated as in cuprealis ; each of the remaining 
segments with an intermediate fold at about two-thirds of its length 
from its front edge ; the head in colour chestnut-brown, very shining, 
with the mouth blackish ; the second segment paler brown, rather 
inclining to yellowish ; the anal plate also yellowish-brown ; the rest 
of the skin most delicately shagreened, and in colour bone-white, the 
belly whiter ; there is, however, a blackish tinge over the anterior and 
posterior segments which, throughout the life of the larva, serves 
(together with its stouter figure) to distinguish it from (Ecophora 
pseudospretella and Uridrosis Jhnestrella, which swarm where it is found ; 
the dorsal vessel is also distinguishable by its darker tint ; the usual 
dots are small and indistinct, surrounded by small pits, and furnished 
each with a short brown hair ; the trapezoidals arranged (as in Aglossd) 
almost in squares ; near the front edge of each of the middle segments 
is a transverse row, interrupted in the middle, of tiny shining foveap, 
and behind it come short rows set longitudinally near the front pair 
of trapezoidals, and again near the hinder pair, there are also others 
below the spiracle ; the spiracles are small, round, and margined with 
black ; the thoracic legs are of the ground-colour, but tipped with 
chestnut-brown ; the ventral legs whitish, with the circlet of hooks 
dark brown. 

The larvsB I had were living in long tubes of dusty flour spun 
together rather toughly, and through which they could travel easily : 
from one of them I bred an ichneumon, named for me by Mr. Bridg- 
man, Exochus mansuetor. 

The pupa which I measured was about 10 mm. long, and not quite 
3 mm. at its widest, in figure very cylindrical and plump, the wing- 
cases reaching just half its length ; the tail ending in a blunt knob, 
without a spike, but set with a group of six curled-topped spines, 
arranged in three pairs of different lengths, the longest pair being 
straight, and the other two curved ; the whole pupa-skin glossy, as if 
Tarnished ; the wing-cases yellowish-brown, the abdomen redder, and 
the segmental divisions still darker : the cocoon inside fitted the pupa 
closely, and was made of tough white silk, well covered outside with 
rubbish, and not very regular in outline, about ten lines in length, and 
four in width. 

Exeter: February Ith, 1885. 
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A NEW DRAGON-FLY OF THE GENUS AXAX FBOM MADAGASCAB. 

BT BOBEBT MoLACHLAN. F.B.S.. fto. 

AkaX TVMOUIVKR, n. sp. 

Length of abdomen {cum appendie,), ^, 63 mm., 9 1 60 mm. Length of poe- 
terior-wing, ^ $ , 53 mm. Expanse, S ? » 109 mm. 

S • Wings hyaline (not tinted). Neuration black (a few transTerse nerrules, 
near the base, brownish) ; costal nerrure yellow externally. Membranule blackish, 
whitish at base. Fterostigma brown, rather short (5 mm.), very nanow. 18 ante- 
cubital and 10 post-cubital nerrules in the anterior-wings. Face and mouih-parto 
yellowish (probably green in life) ; labrum regularly excised, the excision bordered 
with Tery pale brown. Top of front slightly produced, semi-circular anteriorly, where 
it is slightly margined by a greyish line ; a large, nearly circular, black spot, not 
produced in the middle, but the outer edge with four or five not very distinct denti- 
culations : yesicle black behind, yellow in front (with a crest of black hairs) ; for a 
short distance on either side is a narrow black line margining the eyes. Antennie 
black. Occiput yellow, flat, triangular, slightly rugulose. Back of head yellow, 
margined with black aboTe in the middle. 

Thorax yellowish (probably green in liying insects), with fine cinereous pubes- 
cence. 

Legs shining black ; anterior femora yellowish beneath ; length of posterior 
femora, 10 mm. 

Abdomen slender (not depressed), cylindrical, considerably swollen, and after- 
wards constricted, at base. Colour dark brown (altered), with indications of a black 
dorsal line, twice expanding on segments 4 — 7. Lateral impressions extending from 
segments 3 — ^9 (but only faintly indicated on 3 posteriorly). Segments 9 — 10 slightly 
depressed, each slightly broader than long, and sub-equal. Segment 10 with a blunt 
central longitudinal carina, on either side of which are two foTess, one posteriorly 
the other anteriorly, the latter being larger and deeper than the former. 

Superior appendages long (8^ mm.), nearly equalling segments 8 — 10 united, 
piceous, somewhat castaneous internally ; they are slender, and their outer edges 

nearly straight up to the incurved apices; a strong 
raised keel aboTe from the base to near the apex : the 
inner edge is at first straight, but somewhat before the 
middle it is enlarged into a Tery strong obtuse dilata- 
' tion (the edge of this dilatation is granulose if yiewed 
laterally), after which it is broadly excised, and again 
slightly dilated to the apex, which is Tery obtuse, in- 
, ourred, viewed above it has a rather broad explanate mar- 
gin beyond the elevated subapical portion: the upper 
surface is deeply concave between the central keel and 
the raised outer edge up to the elevated sub-apical 
portion; the lower surface shallowly concave, with the 
outer and inner edges much raised ; the inner edge be- 
yond the dilatation is double with a concavity between, 
somewhat resembling the lateral impressions on the abdomen. Inferior appendage 
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pale yellow, rerj short, nearly quadrate, searoely extending to the commencement 
of the dilatation of the saperior, hardly narrowed to the end, which is excised, with 
the angles upturned and produced into an acute black tooth ; the lower surface is 
flattened with the sides strongly upturned, upper surfiskce deeply concaye ; within 
each outer angle is an eleyated black blunt tubercle, which, if viewed laterally, 
oonveys the erroneous impression of belonging to the edge and not to the inner 

BOrfiEMO. 

9 (rery adult). Generally similar to the <; . 

Wings Tery strongly and almost uniformly tinged with bright greenish-yellow 
(slightly paler at base and at extreme apex), which is sometimes more intense on the 
nennruleB, leaving the centre of the cellules paler. 18 — 19 ante-cubital nervules in 
the anterior-wings. 

Back of head for most part blackish. 

Abdomen stouter ; the dorsal dark line more distinct : 10th segment transverse, 
its apical edge with a large transverse impression (or fovea) on either side of a median 
production, in which are about four short longitudinal impressed striae. 
^ Appendages very small (about 5i mm.), black, in the form of small flattened 
leaflets narrow at the base, with straight outer edge, and a slight central keel ; apex 
acut'C. Yalvules not exceeding the 9th ventral segment, black, provided with small 
and short reddish appendages, of which the second joint consists of several bristles. 

[I think a second 9 (with equally yellow wings) must belong here. It differs 
in the black spot of the top of the front being conical instead of nearly orbicular, in 
the slightly smaller wing dimensions (post.-wing, 50 mm.)* and especially in the much 
shorter abdomen, which (appendages absent) is only 50 mm. long, without appearing 
to have lost any of its length (excepting the appendages), although it has been 
broken and mended.] 

The figures represent the apex of abdomen of (J and $ (with 
appendages), from above, and the inferior appendage of ^ ^ from side, 
more enlarged. 

Sah. : Madagascar. 

The (J of this insect is essentially peculiar from the form of the 
anal appendages, and the ? from the uniformly-tinted greenish-yellow 
wings. The (J of A. dorsalis, Burm., from the Cape of (3^ood Hope, 
remains, I think, unknown, but from Hagen's detailed description of 
the ? type (Verb, zool.-bot. Ge&, Wien, 1867, p. 37), it cannot belong 
here, according to the form of the spot on the top of the front, the 
markings of the abdomen, and especially the colour of the legs. 

Prom the same collection from Madagascajr I have a (J Anax that 
it would be diflBcult to separate from A, formosus, but as has been 
already remarked with regard to South African examples, probably of 
this species, the body is slightly more slender, and the labrum mar- 
gined with brown instead of black. 

Lewisham, London : 

March, 1885. 
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On the generic name Bareine. — ^Mr. A. Or. BuUer has called attention (Ent. 
Mo. Mag., xxi, 133) to the pre-occupation of the generic name Barsine by Walker, 
and suggested a new name for the genus of Geometrina which I haa characterized 
under that name. Howeyer, I had already, in a paper read before the'Philosophical 
Institute of Canterbury (N. Z.) in August last, and published in abstract in the New 
Zealand Journal of Science for September, pointed out that the genus named by me 
Bareine was truly synonymous with Boarmia, Tr., as defined by Lederer (whose 
work I had not preyiously been able to obtain, as explained in my original paper), 
and the genus which I had called Bocirmia was therefore left without a title ; the 
latter genus I renamed Gelonia. Mr. Butler's new designation for Boarmia is 
thus unnecessary. — E. Meysick, King's School, Parramatta, N. S. W. : January 
lUh, 1885. 

Hahitt and description of the larva of Tortricodes hyemana. — Early in June 
last, I was examining an oak-bush in a hedge near here for lar^sB, when, on opening 
a rolled-up leaf, I found a yery striking brownish Tortrix larra, with a pretty spotted 
appearance. I did not find the species common, but collected a few from different 
parts of the bush, took them home, and placed them on a spray of oak in a small 
bottle of water, coyering the whole with a bell-glass. 

This is a yery conyenient method for obserying the habits of small larys, as the 
food keeps fresh for a long time, and the laryse liye and make their habitations with- 
out being inconyenienced by the contact of the sides of the yessel which contains 
them. Their habits can also in this way be watched at any time without disturbing 
them. It is necessary, howeyer, for this purpose to haye good sized bell-glasses. 

The larya is not of a yery liyely disposition, though when disturbed it makes 
some show of retreating, after the usual manner of Tortrices, but does not easily 
leaye its house when touched. It is rather short and stumpy, and tapers somewhat 
towards each end : its length, when full-fed, is about 6 lines. 

The upper portion of the larya is of a rather dull brick-dust colour, inclining 
to brown, with a dirty greenish tinge between the segments. This tinge, being 
apparently chiefly due to the presence of food in the intestinal canal, is not constant 
in its position or intensity, but is seen on different parts of the body at different 
times. It is more decided, as a rule, towards the head, and on the anal flap is present 
almost to the exclusion of the brick-dust colour. 

The head is of a dull yellowish-brown, with the mandibles and palpi darker. 
The top of the second segment is of the same colour as the head, edged with whitbh 
in front, and with a blackish margin at the sides. There is a distinct whitish dorsal 
line, and a less distinct line on each side below the first row of spots. The spots 
themselyes are conspicuous from their prominence and size : they are whitish in 
colour, and haye a small black dot in the middle, from which proceed inconspicuous 
hairs. 

The under-side of the body is of a yellowish-white colour, on which a very 
slight tinge of brick-dust can be perceiyed in patches on the first few and last seg- 
ments, the division between it and the upper surface being sharply defined. 

The legs are blackish, as are also the hooks at the base of the olaspers. The 
colour of the head is rather brighter at the sides of the under-part than above. 
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The larra turns down the tip of an oak-leaf, thereby forming a habitation of an 
irre^lar and somewhat conical shape, in which it liyes until it has eaten the greater 
part of the leaf, but daring this process it keeps its habitation intact. It then 
' altogether deserts this leaf, and remoTCs to another, and after having made another 
home for itself in the same way, it eats that leaf also. Thus, when nearly full-fed, 
a leaf of ayerage size lasts it for board and lodging about two days. 

It does not leaye any frass in its habitation. 

The larra is full-fed about the middle of June, when it quits its habitation and 
goes down into the earth, where it spins a very tough cocoon composed of earth and 
brownish silk, in which it shortly turns to a pupa. In this state it remains during 
the summer, autumn, and winter, emerging about March in the next year. 

The pupa is rather dark reddish-brown in colour, with a transverse row of four 
spikes at the tail, and two rows of smaller ones on the back of each segment. 

As the moth emerges shortly before the time when the buds of the oak are 
beginning to shoot, and as the larva does not seem to be at all gregarious, it may be 
presumed that the eggs are laid singly on the oak-buds. — Nelson M. Bichabdson, 
Llangennech Park, Llangennech, R. S. O., Carmarthenshire : March 14/A, 1885. 

The larva of Fhleeodes tetraquetrana.—'PTohahly most of us are familiar with 
this common larva, living late in the autumn under the turned-down edge of a birch 
leaf, but it is not, perhaps, so generally known that this is only the latter portion of 
its history, the manner of its earlier life being very different, and spent within a 
swelling on the twigs. These swellings are by no means conspicuous, which must 
account for their having been so commonly overlooked, and my own success in dis- 
ooyering them last spring was, no doubt, largely owing to the experience I had 
recently gained by the study of a very similar kind of growth, the work of Jl. ServU- 
lana in the sallow shoots. At the time of discovery they were empty and deserted 
and the mine within commencing to be filled up by new growth, but on July 3rd I 
had the pleasure of finding newly -made swellings containing larvsB about -^ inch long. 
Fresh mines were opened from time to to time, but their occupants were found to 
grow so slowly, that no attempt at collecting them was made until September 20th, 
on which occasion one or two having been found empty, I judged it advisable to delay 
no longer, and, therefore, brought home a handful of shoots, and placed them in 
water. Yery shortly I found that an individual or so had left its mine, and was 
feeding upon the leaves ; having constructed a small chamber by folding oyer a por- 
tion of the leaf. In time, all adopted the same practice, but in one or two instances 
where a leaf lay conveniently near, and the larva was able to reach it by spinning a 
short connection, I noticed that it continued for a little longer to occupy its old 
quarters. Hitherto, I had been much puzzled as to what they could be, but with 
* their change in habit the mystery ceased, and to my surprise, as well as somewhat 
to my disappointment also, I recognised in the larva that I had been watching with 
such care the very common and widely-known P. tetraquetrana. 

The swellings occur on the young upright shoots in the heads of birch bushes. 
Like those of Servillana, they occupy the region of the buds, and also resemble them 
yery closely in shape and general appearance, but are smaller. It is, I think, worthy 
of noliee that in both the growth takes place rapidly, and appears to reach its full 
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deyelopment whilst the hur^a is still Tory young, agreeing in this respect with the 
usual history of gall-formations. The short internal mine measures half-an-inch in 
length, and sometimes less. It is quite free from.frass, and the mouth, situated at the 
upper end, is protected hy a firm, neatly constructed, tube of frass, that extends for- 
one or two lines along the surface of the growth. It might be supposed from its 
abundance, that it would prove an injurious insect, but this scarcely seems to be the 
case. In no instance have I known the shoot killed, though occasionally its growth 
appears to be checked, and an increased tendency shown to the development of side 
twigs. The cavity gets filled up in the following season, and the enlargement is also 
in time outgrown. Neither does it lead to injuiy by inviting the attacks of insect- 
feeding birds ; similar kind of food is plentiful enough elsewhere at that time of year, 
and far more get-at-able, and they seem entirely to have passed over this supply, 
which is quite the opposite to what happens in the case of Servillana, where, at least, 
one half the mines get torn open in the hungry months of winter. 

The full-grown larva is rather stout, cylindrical, tapering somewhat beMnd, pale 
yellowish-green. Head dark or pale brown. Thoracic plates also dark or pale 
brown, with a darker edging behind, and a pale line down the middle. Anal flap 
yellow. Legs brown. Spots distinct, dark brown or black — they are said in the 
*' Manual " to be whitish. The posterior trapezoidals are considerably smaller than 
the anterior, and are occasionally absent, or, I should rather say, want the usual dark 
pigment, in which case the anterior pairs are correspondingly small. Whilst a resi- 
dent in the twigs, the chief points of difference are that the larva is more slender 
of shape, rather transparent, with a pulsating red dorsal vessel and reddish tinge 
over the body. Some years ago I found four or five specimens of a variety, having 
a broad, but rather faint, red line running along the sub-dorsal region from the 2nd 
to the 13th segments, inclusive. They produced typical tetraquetrana. It appears 
to remain within the stem until after the last moult, growing very slowly all the 
time, but directly it begins to feed upon the leaves a rapid and great increase of bulk 
takes place, and in a week, or rather longer, it becomes full-fed. It spins up among 
rubbish, and changes to a pale red pupa. — John H. Wood, Tarrington, Ledbury : 
Fehruarif Gth, 1885. 

Coleophora potentillcB, Boyd, in lit. — The larvso of this species I have known 
for the last two years, but always thought they were those of C paripenella, for 
knowing what a general feeder C. paHpenella is, and finding it feeding on birch and 
bramble, under which bushes this same shaped but lighter coloured Coleophora was 
feeding on Fotentilla tarmentilla, I concluded they were the same species, and that 
the very light colour of the cases was due to the food-plant ; but in September of 
last year, Mr. Fletcher, of Worthin^r, wrote to me saying he was taking nearly 
full-fed the larvse of an undescribed Coleophora, feeding on Fotentilla tormentilla, 
and very kindly offered to send me some, and also went on to describe the history* 
as worked out by Mr. Boyd ; the description he gave so agreed in every respect 
with the larvffi I had noticed on the same plant, that I went at once to Wanstead, 
found some larvse, and sent them on to Mr. Fletcher, who at once pl*onounoed them 
to be cases of C, potentUUB; I also found these larvie at Walthanutow and 
Snaresbrook in most of the sheltered places, under patches of brambles where the 
food-plant was growing ; they seem to be pretty well distributed all over that part 
of Epping Forest. 
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The aboTe few finotB show how neoessary it is to publish the hiatovy or any 
information oonoeming new speoiee as soon as possible, for had not Mr. Fletcher 
written to me as he did, I should have been perfectly ignorant there was any such 
species in existence ; and as many of my correspondents hare since seeing the name 
on my list asked me what the species was, it is very probable the aboTe eom- 
munioation may be interesting and useful to many others who collect the Micros. — 
Q-BO. Elisha, Shepherdess Walk, City Boad, N. : January ^ 1885. 

Larva in Nnt Catkins, S(e, — I now add a description of the larra mentioned at 
p. 203, which I hai^e hitherto been unable to breed. Larva about half an inch 
long, dusky pale greenish ; head and plate on second segment brownish-black ; when 
the larra is younger the head and plate (which appear united) are unusually large, 
and suggest the idea of a diying helmet. This disproportion is the more apparent 
if the larva is at all stinted of food. In the earlier stages of growth the head is the 
largest part of the larva, which tapers gradually from the third to the last segment ; 
the posteriorly attenuated appearance being still further increased by the anal legs 
projecting behind almost to a point. Anal plate small, and slightly darker. A dark 
shining spot at top of anal legs ; front feet dark. When full grown the head is not 
so disproportionately large, nor is it so dark, and the back of the larva is faintly 
suffused with a smoky tinge. — A. Balding, Wisbech : January 14dh, 1885. 

Chauliod/ut insecurellus and C. pontificellus. — The interesting discoveiy of the 
larva of Chauliodus insecurellus on Thesium divaricatum in Qascony, for the know- 
ledge of which we are indebted to Mens. A. Constant, may not improbably help us 
to find the larva of its congener, C pontificellus. This conspicuous large Chauliodus 
seems by no means uncommon in many parts of Germany and Switzerland j I have 
myself seen it in plenty near Batisbon, but hitherto, strange as it may appear, the 
larva of so common and striking a species has altogether escaped discoveiy. 

Yon Heinemann informs us *' Schmetterlinge Deutschlands und der Schweix, 
Abth. ii. Band ii. Heft 2," p. 410, that " Frey suspects the larva to be on Thesium 
montanum ; Bdssler that it is on Sarothamnus." 

I must say that I think the occurrence of the larva of C. insecurellus on a 
Thesium lends great weight to the probable correctness of the conjecture attributed 
to Professor Frey, which, however, I do not find mentioned in Frey*s " Lepidopteren 
der Schweiz," though the author specially remarks of C pontificellus, p. 401, " larva 
to this hour unknown (in spite of numerous searches by myself and others)." 

1 hope, with the new lights we now have, the larva of C pontificellus will not 
remain much longer concealed. — H. T. Stainton, Mountsfield, Lewisham, S.E. ; 
March lUh, 1885. 

Bumble Bees successfully introduced into New Zealand. — The Canterbury 
(N'.Z.) correspondent of the Anglo-New Ziealander and Australian Times, Mar. 13th, 
states as follows : — *'^ After several unsuccessful attempts to introduce the Humble 
Bee, we have at last contrived to land a small number alive. This is owing to the 
deooreased length of tbe voyage since steamers commenced to run between England 
aod Few Zealand. The Humble Bees were brought out in the ^ Tongariro," and 
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had not been here many days before they emerged from their dormant condition, 
when they were at once liberated." No information as to the sexeM of the Bomhi 
that arrived alive is given, but hopes as to the general fertility of red cloTer in the 
Colony, resulting from this importation, are expressed, and we trust they may be 
realized. — Eds. 

Anommatus 12-8triatu8f Mull., and Adelopt Wollastoni, Jans, — ^While digging 
over a piece of garden ground on the 2l8t of last month, I turned up a decaying 
potato, and, seeing that it was tenanted by Coleopterous inhabitants, conveyed it 
into the house for careful examination. The lodgers proved to be three in number, 
namely, a specimen of ^nomma^tf« 12-*f ria^«*, which I had supposed was invariably 
found in buried logs, and two examples of Adelops Wollastoni. The potato was 
barely six inches beneath the surface, and it seems rather strange that, after the 
severe frosts which we have had here, Anommatus at any rate should have been 
found at so slight a depth. A few days later on I took a third specimen of Adelops, 
this time in a rotten parsnip. — Theodobb Wood, Freeman Lodge, St. Peter's, Kent : 
March ilth, 1885. 

Note on Rhizotrogus ochraeeus, Knock (cf. ante p. 221). — I have a Welsh spe- 
cimen of this species, taken by the late Mr. Weaver, which I obtained from him 
directly afterwards. In the '* Zoologist," xiii, p. 4906 (1855), is a note by the late 
Mr. E. Newman, announcing that this species had then recently been taken by Mr. ' 
Weaver in North Wales in some abundance, tfying by daylight. But no allusion is 
made to the previous capture by Capt. Parry in South Wales of the species recorded 
in the Trans. Ent. Soc, i, N.S., Proceed., p. 24, as Amphimalla verna, Meg. ?, and 
which, according to Mr. Hall, Mr. E. W. Janson has little or no doubt was £h. 
ochraceus. Assuming this to be correct, the record of Mr. Weaver's captures is of 
interest, as showing that the habitat extends from North to South Wales ; yet the 
absence of intimation about the particular place where, and the time of year when, 
the insects were taken is quite in accordance with Weaver's reticence on such 
matters. Like Mr. Hall, I am not aware of any recent captures, yet it may now be 
hoped that although the information is not precise, it may be enough to induce 
residents and tourists in Wales to be on the look-out for these beetles, and to adopt 

"the simple plan. 
That they must take who have the power, 
And they must keep who can ;" 

that is, keep the captives they may make for those to whom they are desiderata — in 
other words, all the present generation of collectors of British Coleoptera. The 
distinctive characters of Bh. ochraceus were pointed out in Mr. Newman's note, yet 
it may be useful and sufficient to state here that the species, although generally like 
the common Bh. solstitialis (Midsummer Chafer), is about one-fourth less, and, 
unlike it, flies by daylight. — J. W. Dou&las, 8, Beaufort Gardens, Lewisham: 
March 2nd, 1885. 

Note on Rypothenemus eruditus, Westw. — This very peculiar litiJe insect, which 
occurred some fifty years ago in some numbers in the cover of an old book, is sap- 
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posed bj many Entomologists to be peculiar to Britain, and to have onlj been found 
on this one occasion. M. Fauvel, however, in the " Bevue d'Entomologie/' iii, p. 315, 
proves the identity of the species with Stephauod&reM (BoMtri^husJ areeca, Hor- 
nung, from Q-uinea and Colombia, and also with S. Boieldieuij from New Caledonia ; 
he considers, also, that Bottrichtu ruflcollitt Fabr., which is given in the last 
European catalogue as undoubtedly synonymous with H. erudituSf is certainly not 
identical with it. The European Stephanoderes Uhlersii, Eich. {Homaocryphalus, 
Lindemann), according to M. Fauvel, is a veritable Hypothenemut, and must there- 
fore be united with H. erudUus as a second species of the genus. — W. W. Fowlbx, 
Lincobi : March lOth, 1885. 

Boreus hyemaliSf Linn., near Killin. — On the 23rd of October last, while 
searching a moss-covered wall in G-len Lochay, I took five specimens of an insect 
which at the time I could not identify ; they were left in the test tube until the 
other day, when it occurred to me that I should again examine them, but through 
having been neglected for such a length of time, they were in a very mouldy con- 
dition. The specimens turned out to be three i and two $ of the above species, 
agreeing perfectly with McLaohlan's description in his Monograph of the British 
Neuroptera-Flanipennia. I noticed that some of the specimens jumped upwards of 
an inch. My friend, Mr. W. B. Baxter, who was searching for spiders along the 
same wall, also called my attention to its saltatorial habits. No doubt I could have 
taken many more of the insect, had I recognised it at the time, as a number escaped 
by either jumping, or dropping into the grass at the foot of the wall. 

In the January number of the " Scottish Naturalist," Professor Trail records 
having captured in the beginning of November two S S'lid one $ near Aberdeen ; 
this is the only record of its occurrence in Scotland that I am aware of. — James J. 
Knra, 207, Sauchiehall Street, G-lasgow : March^ 1885. 

F.S. — Since writing the above, I have learned that Mr. James Hardy has taken 
Boreus htfetHalis in Berwickshire, as far back as 1849. — J. J. K. 

a 

Occurrence of Hydroptila longispina, McLach.^ in Scotland. — I have in my 
collection specimens of this species from Loch G-oilhead, Fortingal, and Loch Awe ; 
at the latter locality the species was taken in fair numbers during July of last year. 
In examining a long series, I find that the long spine-like processes vary to a 
considerable extent in the amount of exsertion, in some of the specimens approaching 
ff.femoralisy but even in these extreme cases the two species could not be well 
confused. — Id. 

Ifeuroptera-Planipennia in Worcestershire. — The following species have occurred 
to me here within a ten mile radius. Panorpa communis, common ; germanica, 
rather common. Coniopteryx aleyrodiformis, not common ; tineiformis, common ; 
psociformis, local. Chrysopa perla, common ; phyllochroma, not common ; ventralis, 
rather common ; aspersa, one specimen ; tenella, one specimen, which was bred in 
Jane, &om a spruce-fir cone collected on the Christmas day — the larva had, I pre- 
sume, spun up under one of the bracts ; septempunctata, very common, especially 
in gardens ; tmlgariSf not common ; Havifrons, rather common ; alba, common j 
vUitiia, not common; Hava, not common: light strongly attracts most of thes4 

Y 
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insects. Hemerohiut nervotus, one ^ , bred from an old gall of Cynips Kollari; tub- 
nebulosMs, rerj common, frequenting gardens, and coming to light ; Ztmio^iw, 
common ; humulif rery common, especially in woods ; mieant, not common ; nt^i- 
duluSf not common ; pellucidua, one specimen ; elegant, not common. Hfunromu* 
pciganut, common i opAu^ivonw, five specimens j vart0^a/t(#, rather common. Sisyra 
terminal it y not common ; fMcata, rather common. Saphidia xawthottigma, one 
specimen. Sialitfuliffinota, rather common ; lutaria, rery common. 

In Chrtftopa the upper basal portion of the third cubital cellule is separated 
off from the rest of the cellule by a partition reinlet, and forms an elongate gem- 
miform cellule ; in two specimens of C. alba this gemmiform cellule is reduced to 
about half its usual size, and ends at or about the insertion of the transverse reinlet 
above it. In one specimen of C. phyllochroma the third cubital cellule is divided 
nearly in half, thus rather simulating Nothochryta, The reddish line on the side of 
the face in C. flavifront is very unstable, being sometimes broken up into three 
elongate spots, at others into dust-like punctures below a small fuscous dot, and in 
one instance is replaced by a distinctly black roundish spot. — J. E. Flstchbb, 
Worcester : March, 1885. 

Ektomologioal Society of London. — March Uh, 1885: B. McLaohlait, 
Esq., F.B.S., President, in the Chair. 

Messrs. R. W. Lloyd, of 32, Q^raflon Square, W. E. Poole, of 11, ChandoB 
Street, A. Bliss, of Pendennis, Allenby Soad, Forest Hill, and B. South, of Abbey 
Gurdens, St. John's Wood, were elected Members. 

The President alluded to the news of the decease of three Members since the 
last Meeting, viz. : — Major Parry, Mr. E. C. Bye, and the Bev. D. J. French. 

Mr. Verrall exhibited prints and negatives of micro-photographic representa- 
tions of the wings, and other parts, of native Diptera. He found an exposure 
of ten minutes by gas-light to answer more certainly, and with less chance of error, 
than a second or two by sunlight. The plan seemed admirably adapted for truthftd 
reproduction of the neuration in transparent-winged insects. Mr. Meldola said the 
photographs could be utilized for scientific purposes by the photo-zincograph, and 
other analogous processes. 

Mr. Billups exhibited Ceraleptut Uvidut, a rare British bug, from Chobham ; 
it had previously only been recorded from Deal and Camber. 

The Bev. W. W. Fowler exhibited the unique example of Cerylon airatulMi, 
lent to him by Herr Beitter : also specimens of an exotic Cattida prepared by a 
taxidermist at Lincoln, in which the colours were well preserved. Dr. Sharp re* 
marked that the late Mr. Bye used to bring out the colours of Cattidid€B by forcing 
glycerine under the elytra ; he was of opinion that the colour existed in the elytra, 
and not in the body, and was to a large extent due to the natural moisture, the 
colours disappearing when the insects became dry. Mr. Fowler exhibited one of 
B. and J. Becks' opaque disc revolvers for the microscope, which they had mounted 
for him on a universal hinge, so that change of position in every conceivable direction 
could be effected without touching the insect when under examination. The Piesi'' 
dent said it was the most perfect arrangement he had yet seen. 

Mr. Kirby exhibited a remarkably fine variety of Spilotoma luhricipeda recently 
foimd alive in the Natural History Museum. 
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Mr. A. O. Butler communicated remarks on Mr. de Nic^yille's ideas regarding 
seasonal dimorphism in certain butterflies brought before the previous meeting, and 
criticised the details seriatim, deprecating haste in drawing conclusions on such 
matters without sufficient experience. Mr. Weir fully agreed as to the necessity for 
patient experiment ; he remarked that although the broods of Pieris napi were 
apparently constantly distinct in England, there was an idea that such was not the 
case in Jreland. Mr. Meldola also took part in the discussion. 

Dr. Sharp called attention to a statement in the Compte-Bendu of the Belgian 
Entomological Society, Meeting of February 7th, 1885, in which the President 
(M. de Borre) alluded to the discoyery of Helopt hrevicollut Kryn., in Belgium. 
In the course of anatomical studies on S. striatus made at Louvaine it was found 
that the spermatozoa of certain individuals differed from those of others ; examples 
were submitted to M. Allard, who at once detected ZT. hrevicollis MnongBt yrhat 
were at first supposed to be all IT. striatus. The President feared that eren in 
these days of minute invebtigation for specific characters, attempts to fix characters 
from the form of the spermatozoa would not often be practicable. 

The Rev. W. W. Fowler read a paper on new forms of Languriida, in which 
many new generic divisions were established. 

The Bev. T. A. Marshall communicated a monograph of the British Braconida, 
in which the Family was very critically examined. In remarking on the enormous 
increase in the number of known British species within a few years, he said it was 
mainly due to the extent to which he had been aided by British Lepidopterists, who 
instead of destroying and neglecting the parasites bred, as was formerly the case, 
now preserved them, and submitted them to specialists for study. 

The President read a paper on the species of Nemopteridce from Chili, collected 
by Mr. J. J. Walker, B.N., exhibited at the Meeting on October 1st, 1884. He 
proposed to term the insect Stenottenia WdlJceri. General remarks on the Family 
were included, and a group of small delicate species, represented by N.Jilipennis, 
Westw., and allies, was considered of generic rank, and the term Croce was applied 
to it. 

L. Rudolf Meyer-Dur died at Zurich on March 2nd, aged 73 ; for nearly two 
years previously he had been hopelessly paralysed. At the time of his death he 
was probably the oldest of Swiss entomologists (Perty died last year). For the 
greater part of his life he resided at Burgdorf. There are, or have been, few Swiss 
entomologists who have done more to elucidate the insect-fauna of their country, 
which is probably the most interesting and suggestive, and at the same time the 
jDOst difficult for investigation, in Europe. His general knowledge was extensive j 
but his published works and papers more especially concerned Semipteraj Neu* 
roptera, and Orthopteraj and in all he made his mark. He was one of the founders 
of the Swiss Entomological Society, and in its " Mittheilungen " most of his papers 
irere published. More than 20 years ago he made a voyage to Buenos Ayres for 
entomological purposes. In 1859 he accompanied the late Edouard Pictet on an 
lOifMiriant entomological excursion in Spain ; he also collected in the south of 
Itaaee. With these exceptions all Meyer-Diir's entomological energies were devoted 
to Svitcerland. 

Y 2 
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THE NITIDULIDJE OF GREAT BBITAIN. 

BY BET. W. W. POWLEB, M.A., F.L.S. 

{Continued from p, 219). 

2. Colour greenisli or greenish-blue, Bometimes purple, with strong metftUic 
lustre. 

a. Punctuation dose, and comparatirelj weak. 

M. (Bfieus, Fabr. — Oblong or oblong-orate, shining, greenish or greenish-bronie, 
with rather thick and fine grejish pubescence ; antennie and legs pioeous, anterior 
tibi» lighter, yery finely serrated $ punctuation rather close, with fine reticulation 
between punctures. Length, | — li lin. 

var. ccBruIeug {M. cceruleusj Steph.). — Colour blue or purple, with eljtra some- 
times brownish ; pubescence very scanty. Length, 1 lin. 

Very common and generally diBtributed on different flowers; 
abundant on Manunculacea in spring ; the variety is rather rare, and 
is often regarded as a different species by collectors. 

This species is very variable, and often gives rise to mistakes. 
M. Brisout says concerning it (Synopse du genre Meligethes, p. 10), 
** In the south of Europe, in Algeria, and in Syria it usually occurs 
with greyer and rather longer pubescence ; the posterior angles of the 
thorax are, as a rule, right angles, but it is not uncommon to meet 
with examples in Algeria and in Spain which have these angles obtuse 
or even rounded." These remarks are worth quoting, as stowing the 
difficulties that the genus presents, even in its leading characters, and 
as tending to prove that probably several of the generally received 
species may be with reason considered varieties or races of some other 
species. 

The life history of this species, with figures of eggs, larvae, Ac., 
is given by Miss Ormerod in Vol. XI of this Magazine, pp. 46 — 52. 

• h. Punctuation more diffuse, and rather strong. 

M. viridescens, Fabr. — Bather long, oval, shining, greenish-blue, sometimes en- 
tirely green, rarely blackish ; legs red ; antennsB red, with club darker j anterior 
tibiee very finely serrated ; punctuation rather strong, with fine reticulation between 
punctures, plainer on thorax than on elytra. Length, | — 1^ lin. 

Very common and generally distributed ; usually found in com- 
pany with the preceding, from which its rather longer and more oval 
shape, lighter legs, and stronger punctuation at once distinguish it. 

ii. Anterior tibiee very finely toothed from a little below base to beyond middle, 
. with two or more conspicuously stronger teeth at or close to apex. 

1. Upper surface without cross striation or reticulation between punctures. 

A. Very shining, black, or with dark brown reflection ; punctuation 
strong, especially on elytra. 
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a. Anterior margin of forehead emarginate. 

Of. Body long-oyal ; punctuation of eljtra plainly stronger 
than that of thorax. 

M. difficUisj Heer.— Beep blacl^, shining, usually with a greenish reflection, of 
rather long-oral shape ; antenn» reddish-brown, with first two joints lighter ; an- 
terior legs yellow or reddish-yellow, posterior pairs slightly darker, with outside 
margins of tibie usually dark brown, rounded ; anterior tibie furnished at apex 
with three or four rather conspicuous sharp teeth ; mole with metastemum strongly 
depressed, with a tubercular prominence on each side of the depression about the 

middle ; the female presents the same characters to a less degree. 

Length, \ — li lin. 

Local, but by no means uncommon on Lahiata, especially Lamium 
album and Stocky s sylvatica. Manchester, Eastrj and Bearsted (Kent) , 
Amberley, Caterham, Esher, Horsell, Thames Ditton, Lincoln, Bepton ; 
Putney, on Symphytum officinale, Mr. Newbery. 

M. Brisout (Z. c, p. 30) says that he possesses a male from Naples, 
which differs from the type in having the last segment of the abdomen 
thickened into a transverse smooth tubercle ; this is interesting, as 
showing that the male characters may not always be quite constant. 

mar, Kunzei, Er. — ^Yery like the type, but larger, with the anterior tibi» less 

strongly toothed, the punctuation of the elytra more diffuse, and the first three 

joints of the antenna lighter red, instead of two only : the colour is black, and 

neyer shows a trace of the greenish reflection which is so noticeable in M. difficilu ; 

the pubescence, which is very scanty, is whitish instead of blackish, as in the type. 

Length, li lin. 

Itare ; on Lamium album, Stachys sylvatica, AgrapMs nutans, and 
Melampyrum pratense ; according to M. Brisout it also occurs on Mer- 
curialis perennis. Horsell, Eastry, Amberley, Mickleham, Caterham, 
Beigate, Llangollen, Bepton. 

Erichson, although with some doubt, considered this insect a 
separate species ; Beitter and many others, however, hold it as a 
variety. Brisout makes it a good species, because of the male cha- 
racters, the metasternum of the male being without the t^o tubercles, 
which are conspicuous in M. difficilis, 

fi. Body short-oral ; punctuation of elytra not much stronger 
than that of thorax. 

M, morosuSf Er. — A yery difficult species, concerning which there seems to be 
considerable doubt ; it comes rery close to M. memnonius, from which it is distin- 
guished by having the anterior margin of the forehead emarginate, and the punctua- 
tion not quite so strong, and also by having the first and second joints of the antennss 
reddish instead of the second only : this character, however, can by no means be de- 
pended upon, as is plain from Mr. G-. B. Waterhouse's notes (Ent. Ann., 1874,61), taken 
at the time he examined Erichson's collection at Berlin, ** Morotus and memnonius 
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yerj much alike, and difficult to distinguish ; morotus, however, has rather a shorter 
form, and the antennas are pale throughout, whilst in memnonius thej are duskj at 
base and apex/' As regards the emargination of the forehead, Eeitter himself says 
it is slight in this species, and as M. memnonius has the anterior margin not always 
quite straight, a confusion might easily arise ; if they are distinct species, they are 
certainly very closely related. Brisout does not recognise M. memnonius at all, 
while Beitter places them in different divisions altogether. Length, 1 lin. 

I have a specimen from Bepton, and there are several in the late 
Mr. Eye's and Dr. Power's collections which appear to belong to this 
species, but it would seem advisable to include them under memnonius, 
or, vice versd, to include our memnonius under morostis, 

h. Anterior margin of forehead straight. 

cjf. Body short oval ; colour shining black. 

aa. Punctuation not much stronger on elytra than on 
thorax. 

M, memnoniuSf -Er. — Yerj like the preceding species, and in all probability not 
distinct from it ; the second joint of the antennae only is reddish, and the punctua< 
tion, according to Erichson, is more diffuse than in M. morosus ; it also resembles 
M. ochropus, from which it may be distinguished by its closer punctuation, smaller 
size, and darker antennae and legs ; from M. difflciliSf to smaller specimens of which it 
comes rather close, it may be separated by its closer punctuation and general shape. 

Length, f — It lin. 

On Caltha palustris, also on Lahiata ; Worthing, Bepton, Bear- 
stead ; London District, common ; on flowers of Galeopsis unicolor. 
Chat Moss, Mr. Chappell ; a widely distributed and not uncommon 
species. 

Since writing the above, I have received from Herr Beitter a type 
labelled M. niger, Bris., M, memnonius, Beitter, non Erich., and in hifl 
letter he says, ** I do not know memnonius ; the species which I have 
described is niger, Brisout." M, niger is very different from M. 
memnonius, Er., being more closely, though strongly, punctured, less 
shining, more pubescent, and with evidently longer thorax, which is 
about one-third broader than long ; the species described under M, 
memnonius in Herr Beitter's Monograph is the M, memnonius of 
Erichson, as we understand it, for he mentions the fact that it comes 
near to M. ochropus, and has the thorax almost double as broad as 
long ; the whole matter has yet to be cleared up, but the explanation 
seems to be that M, memnonius, Er., and M. morosus, Er., are not really 
distinct, and that M, memnonius, as it stands in some of the foreign 
collections, is really M, niger, Brisout, which name M. Brisout has 
altered to M. parvulus, as Newman described a species previously as 
M. niger. 
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hh. Punctuation much stronger on eljtra than on thorax. 

M. ochropus, Sturm. — Broad and short oval, conyex, strongly and diffusely 

punctured ; antennsB of a light reddish colour, first two joints yellow ; legs as a rule 

yellow, occasionally darker ; punctuation of elytra rery diffuse and strong ; male 

with a smooth shining tubercle on the last abdominal segment ; anterior tibise with 

three or four sharp teeth at apex, which are not so strongly developed as in Jf 

difficilis ; the chief character of this species lies in the outer margin of the posterior 

tibisD, which is not rounded, but dilated in almost a straight line until the lower 

third, where it is suddenly and obliquely contracted {vide £nt. Ann., 1873, 28). 

Length, J — 1 lin. 

Bare ; on Lahiata ; New Forest ; Claygate Lane (Esher) ; Rusper, 
near Horsham, and Eastry, on Stachys sylvatica, Mr. Gorham ; Cater- 
ham, Mr. Champion. This species was first recorded as British by 
Mr. Bold (Ent. Mo. Mag., iii, 47), but his specimen was M. hrunnu 
cornis ; Mr. Crotch's ochropus was also M, brunnicornis, according to 
Mr. Rye ; M. Brisout named it morosus (Ent. Mo. Mag., vi, 282). • 

8. Body long oTal ; shining, with dark brown reflection. 

3f. hrunnieornisj Sturm. — About the size and shape of M. difficilis, but distin- 
guished by its rather closer punctuation, lighter antennsB and legs, and the brown 
reflection of both thorax and elytra, the former of which has usually light margins j 
the anterior margin of the forehead is, for all practical purposes, straight, and is a 
rery useful character by which to separate dark specimens of this species from im- 
mature Jf. difficilis, which has it eyidently emarginate ; it also resembles M, 
ochropus, but is narrower, flatter, and more finely punctured than that species, 
besides being differently coloured ; the plain grey pubescence, also, which is espe- 
cially notieeable in fresh specimens, is a good distinguishing character ; the male 
has a small shining tubercle at the extremity of the last segment of the abdomen, 
which is wanting in M. difficilis. Length, \ — li lin. 

On Lahiatw, especially Lamium album and Stachys sylvatica; widely 
distributed ; Dover, Eastry, Rusper, Mickleham, Lee, Claygate, Leith 
Hill, Caterham, Highgate, New Forest, &c. 

B. Moderately shining, black ; punctuation close and fine, almost the 
same on elytra as on thorax. 

M. viduatus, Sturm. — Bather broad oval, with close punctuation, which gives 
the insect a rather dull appearance as compared with species belonging to the pre- 
ceding division ; pubescence blackish ; antennse dark brown, with the first two 
joints red ; hinder pairs of legs dark brown, with the tibiffi somewhat obliquely 
out off towards apex, front legs lighter ; anterior tibise with two or three conspicu- 
ously stronger teeth at apex ; thorax somewhat narrowed in front, with the side 

border slightly raised. Male with the last abdominal segment simple. 

Length, 1 — li line. 

On Jjahiata, especially Salvia pratensis, Galeopsts tetrahit, and 
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Mentha aquatica, according to M. Brisout ; local, and considered rare ; 
Caterham, Wicken Fen, Mabiethorpe ; on Qaleopsis tetrahit var. fjerd- 
color, Chat Moss, Mr. Chappell ; it occurs commonly in Langworth 
Wood, near Lincoln, on Ajuga reptans, and by general sweeping, and 
also on strawberry flowers in my garden. 

3f. pediculariuty Sturm. — Very like the preceding, but less conrex, of some- 
what larger and blunter form, with finer punctuation; the thorax has somewhat 
more parallel sides, and the side border is very slightly raised ; the hinder pair of 
legs have the tibise rounded on the outside, and not obliquely cut off as in M. vidu- 
atusy and the larger teeth at the apex of the anterior tibisB are weaker. The male 
has a large smooth tubercle at the extremity of the last abdominal segment, behind 
which there is an inclined, smooth, shining space. Length, 1 — 1| lin. 

Local ; said to be not so common as fche preceding. On Lahiata, 
especially Lamium album and Salvia pratensis ; Caterham, Mickleham, 
D*arenth, "Wicken Fen, New Forest ; it occurs to me commonly on the 
same plants and in the same localities in and near Lincoln as Jf. 
viduatu^. 

These two species are perhaps the most puzzling of the whole 
genus ; the differences given by Erichson, Sturm, Eeitter and Brisout 
are mostly mentioned in the above descriptions, but they are by no 
means satisfactory, for, as a matter of fact, they are very slight in 
themselves, and individual specimens of the species appear to differ 
inter se as regards punctuation, denticulation of anterior tibiae, shape, 
&c. ; the only distinction that really holds good lies in the characters 
of the male, the tubercle on the last abdominal segment being very 
plain in M, pediculariuSj and wanting in M, viduatus ; M. Brisout 
has kindly written to me on the subject, and says that Jf. viduatus is 
quite distinct by the finer punctuation and the absence of this tuber- 
cle, the latter character being always constant ; he has also named 
specimens for me taken together under precisely the same circum- 
stances near Lincoln, part of these being the one species and part the 
other. When, however, species so very closely related are found 
mixed together in this way, it is rather a temptation to consider them 
as races of one species, especially as the male character in some species 
is not always quite constant ; in a long series of the two species the 
punctuation appears to vary from being nearly as coarse as in M. 
memnonius to very fine, with intermediate grades. I find the males of 
M, pedicularius rather rare, and cannot separate the females of the 
two species satisfactorily, owing to the occurrence of these interme- 
diate forms as regards punctuation. 
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Sipce writing the above I have heard from Herr Reitter, who 
ttajB, " M.'pedtcularius and viduafus are hardly different." I am glad 
to have my opinion borne out by so high an authority, although there 
is certainly cause for a difference of opinion on the subject. 

2. Upper surface with cross striation or reticulation between punctures j 
black, as a rule rather dull. 

A. Cross striation on elytra only ; anterior tibisB with two stronger 

teeth at apex, not separated bj smaller teeth. 

M. bidens, Bris. — Bather like 3f. pediculariusj but smaller ; narrower than that 
species, less conrex, less shining, and more finely punctured ; antennas brownish, 
with the first two joints red ; legs dark brown, with the anterior tibiss ferruginous ; 
elytra with weak cross striation, which is more evident at the base ; thorax nearly 
double as broad as long, with the sides nearly parallel. This species is rery easily 
distinguished by the two conspicuous teeth at the extreme apex of the anterior 
tibisB, which are widened towards apex. The male has the anterior tarsi rather 
strongly dilated, and the metasternum with a rather wide and deep impression. 

Length, | — 1 lin. 

Local ; Mickleham, on Teucrium scorodonia ; Littlington, Birch 
Wood, Bearstead, Caterham, Chatham, Amberley ; Scabiosa succisa, 
Kingsdown, Mr. Newbery ; it occurs near Paris on TrifoUum medium^ 
according to M. Brisout. 

B. Cross striation or reticulation on the whole of the upper side. 

a. Thorax at base wider than elytra ; anterior tibiss with two to 
fire stronger teeth at apex, of which two or three are 
usually larger than the rest ; none, howerer, are very 
conspicuous, and they are very often almost obsolete. 

M. umbrosusy Sturm. — One of our largest species, in size equalling average 
specimens of M. lumbaris ; short and broad, convex, with very thick and fine punc- 
tuation, which gives it a dull appearance ; pubescence close, usually grey, sometimes 
blackish : anterior tibisB with several more prominent teeth towards apex ; these, 
however, are not conspicuous, as in some of the allied species, and sometimes are 
rery weak and almost obliterated. The male has a small prominence on the meta- 
sternum between the posterior coxse, and a little transverse keel at the extremity of 
the last abdominal segment ; this character, however, is very variable in different 
specimens ; it also has the anterior tarsi strongly dilated. Length, 1| — 14 lin. 

Not common ; on OenisttSf wild Cistus, and Helianthemum vulgare ; 
London district, very local, Dr. Power ; Rusper, Bearsted, Darenth, 
Seven Oaks, Caterham, Chatham, New Eorest, Shiere, &c. 

(If. maurus, Sturm, which is wrongly considered a British species — all its sup- 
posed exponents being Jf. ovafuSf Sturm — comes very close to M. umbrosus, in fact 
it 18 very hard to distinguish them, as in punctuation, armature of anterior tibi», 
&c., they are exceedingly alike ; M, maurut, however, is rather larger than Jf. Mm- 

z 
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brosus, with very slightly stronger punctuation and weaker puhescence, and with 
the posterior margin of the thorax not broader than the base of elytra ;• the thorax 
is narrower, with its sides more parallel ; the teeth of the anterior tibiee are rather 
stronger ; the metastemum is impressed, and has two small tubercles on the front 
edge of the impression, and the last segment of the abdomen is furnished with a 
small smooth tubercle. Length, li lin. 

Common in France on Salvia and Mentha,) 

h. Thorax at base at most as wide as elytra ; anterior tibis with 
three or four conspicuously larger teeth at apex, the last 
but one being usually the largest. 

Of. Punctuation closer and weaker ; upper surface dull. 

3f. incanuty Sturm. — About the size of M. umhrosus, of exactly oval outline 
(the shape is well figured by Sturm, Deutschlands Insecten., xvi, plate cccix, F), 
thickly and very finely punctured, with fine cross striation between punctures, and 
clothed with fine greyish-brown pubescence ; antennee black or brownish, with the 
first two joints lighter ; anterior tibiae dilated towards apex, with three or four 
rather strong irregular teeth near apex, of which the last but one is usually the most 
prominent. Length, li lin. 

This species comes near M. ovatus, but is more closely punctured, 
and comparatively dull ; a single specimen only is known as British, 
which was taken by Mr. Or. R. Waterhouse, in Darenth Wood, in 
July, 1859, on Echium vulgare : this specimen Mr. C. O. Waterhouse 
has kindly sent me for examination ; it is a small example of the 
species, but otherwise agrees exactly with the description of M. in- 
canus, and with a type sent me by Herr Eeitter ; it is quite distinct 
from all our other species. M. Brisout has taken this insect on 
Solanum dulcamara and Nepeta cat aria, 

6. Punctuation stronger ; upper surface shining. 

M. ovatutt Sturm. — Black, shining, oval, convex ; something like M. viduatuSt 
but more ovate, with the thorax more narrowed behind ; antennse black, with the 
first three joints red ; punctuation much stronger than in either of the three pre- 
ceding species $ anterior tibiee strongly dilated with three or four large teeth at 
apex, which are very variable. Male with a strong tubercle at the extremity of the 
last segment of the abdomen, and with the anterior tarsi conspicuously dilated. 
According to M. Brisout, this species may easily be distinguished from its allies by 
the form of the extremity of the elytra, the posterior margin of each being slightly 
sinuate, with the sutural angle a little prolonged and rounded. 

On Labia fee ; not uncommon, but local ; Ditchingham, Mickleham, 
Esher, "West Wickham, Horsell, Nettlecomb (Somerset), Lee (North 
Devon) ; Chat Moss, flowers of Galeopsis ; Eastry, Seven Oaks, Cater- 
ham, Cobham (Kent), Chatham, St. Mary Cray. 
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iii. Anterior tibisB without conepicuously stronger teeth at apex ; as a rule, 
evenlj and finely, although distinctly, toothed for the greater part of 
their length, but often presenting irregularities, particularly as regards 
breadth of teeth. 

A. Thorax entirely smooth between punctures ; elytra with interstices 
smooth, or at most showing very faint traces of cross striation ; 
forehead with anterior margin straight. 

a. Anterior tarsi of male strongly dilated ; thorax only a quarter 
broader than long, at least as broad as elytra. 

M, flavipetf Sturm. — This insect is associated by Sturm with M. pedioularius 
and M. ovatvty but is very different from either ; Reitter compares it as regards 
contour with M. coraoinus, but it is less ovate than that insect ; it is black, rather 
shining, more or less oblong, somewhat thickly and finely punctured, with grey 
pubescence ; antennse yellow or yellow-red, legs brownish-yellow, anterior pair 
lighter ; anterior tibiee armed with fine teeth, becoming gradually larger towards 
apex, rather variable in different specimens; in fact, these teeth' are so much 
stronger in some specimens, that this species might perhaps with more reason be 
referred to the preceding groups ; on the whole, however, it is best placed here ; the 
anterior tarsi of the male are strongly dilated. Length, f — 1 lin. 

On Ballota nigra, Melilofum, and Cirsium lanceolatum ; local, but 
not uncommon ; Shiere, Horsell, Daren th ; on broom near Lancaster ; 
on UmhellifercB generally, Kent ; Hammersmith, Deal, Whitstable, 
Eastbourne, &c. 

h. Anterior tarsi of male not or very slightly dilated ; thorax 
twice as broad as long, narrower than the base of the 
elytra. 

M. picipest Sturm. — Short oval, rather convex, black, with a leaden reflection, 
clothed with thick grey pubescence, rather deeply and thickly punctured ; antennsB 
yellow-brown, with the first joints lighter ; legs reddish, the anterior pair lighter ; 
anterior tibiss finely but rather unevenly and irregularly toothed, the teeth being in 
some specimens fine and sharp, in others broader and blunter, the right and left 
tibisB being occasionally different, and showing both these characteristics in the tame 
insect ; both sexes have a small excavation at the extremity of the last abdominal 
segment. Length, | — 1 lin. 

Common and generally distributed ; abundant on all kinds of 
flowers and blossom ; apparently one of the first beetles to appear in 
tbe year, and the last to disappear. 

{To he continued.) 



Additions to the Trichoptera of the Worcester district. — Notwithstanding the 

little collecting I did last year, I, almost accidentally, added two species to my local 

li^t of Trichopteray viz., CEcetis testacea and (E. notata — one <J of each, the former 

on the Teme, the latter on the Severn. The number of local species now stands at 

78. — J. E. Fletoheb, Worcester : March 9thf 1885. 

Z 2 
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DESCRIPTIONS OF SOME NEW SPECIES OF LUPIDOPTERA 

FEOM ALaEBIA. 

BY GEOBGE T. BAKEB. 
{^Concluded from page 245.) 

EUETCEEON PeCHI, U, Sp. 

Aim antic€B hrunn&o-olivacea ; ttrigis tribus albidis ted non ad costam attin- 
gentibusy cum striga centrali acute angulatay et cum striga posfica dentata ; ttrigis 
duabus albidu ante marginem posticum, Ala postica argenteo-cinerea, ttriga 
olivaceo-cinerea ante marginem. Cilia albida olioaceo teeselata. 

The anterior-wings are greyish oliye-hrown. A short white line runs from the 
base of the wing into an interrupted oblique transrerse line very near the base, 
which (transrerse line) extends from the inner margin nearly up to the costa. Just 
in front of the middle of the wing a very acutely angulated, well-defined, white 
stripe runs nearly parallel with the first line, and also stops in front of the anterior 
margin, near which the angulation occurs, this stripe is eren more oblique than its 
predecessor. The white sub-marginal curved line is frequently toothed, and in one 
specimen rather interrupted ; this again does not extend up to the costa, and con- 
verges towards the base, as do the other two lines. Directly beneath the apex is a 
white spot, which is the source of a very fine white line extending to the inner mar- 
gin. The dark hind margin is bordered interiorly by a white stripe, the anal angle 
half of which re-ascends, forming a short double line. 

The fringes are grey, with a divisional line, finely intersected with white. 

The posterior- wings are grey, with the veins darkly dusted, and a broad darker 
margin, which has a pale line on its inner edge, and is slightly spotted on its outer 
edge. 

The hind-margin is bordered by a fine dark line. The fringes are whitish, with 
a dark dividing line, finely intersected with white. 

Thorax white, with scapul» and central line same colour as the fore- wings, 
collar and antennse also same colour as fore-wings. Abdomen silvery-grey. 

I have 2 (J specimens of this fine Eurycreon^ which was taken 
rather rarely at Lambessa in April. Measurement, 30 — 31 mm. 

CONCHTLIS TTKICOLOB, fl. Sp. 
AlcB anticcB pallidce flavo-ochracece unicolores. Alts postica cinerea. 

Anterior- wings pale straw colour, without any markings, and with fringes of 
the same hue. Hind-wings grey with paler fringes, which have a dark dividing 
line. Head and antennss straw colour. Abdomen dark grey, with the anal extremity 
of a golden hue. 

On the under-side, the anterior-wings are dark lustrous brownish-grey, and the 
posterior-wings are rather paler than the upper-side. 

Under a good lens, the basal half of the costa is seen to be minutely and darkly 
dotted. 

Only one specimen of this insect was taken at Lambessa in April, 
which measures 16^ mm., and is in my cabinet. 
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Tinea maubitanica, n. sp. 

Ala antica ferntginetB nUid€B unicolores, Ala posiiccBfutco-einerecB. Corpus 
sat robustumy caput ferrugineum. 

The anterior-wingB are uniform ochreous rust colour, without any markings, and 
slightly lustrous, with fringes of the same hue. The hind-wings are dark grey with 
rather paler fringes. 

Head and thorax same colour as anterior-wings ; abdomen as posterior-wings. 
The under-side of both anterior- and posterior-wings is dark lustrous brown. 

In one specimen the colour is much darker than in the other, the fore-wings 
being almost of a dark brownish-red hue, with browner posterior- wings. 

This species, which comes very near to chrysopterella, was taken 
rarely at Buelma in June, and measures from 12 to nearly 14 mm. 
Two (J are now in my collection. 

There should be no difficulty in separating this species from 
ehrysopterella, as its colour is uniform dull red, while the latter is of 
an almost orange hue, some specimens being of a bright orange. It 
is also a smaller insect than ehrysopterella, and the fringes of all the 
wings are much shorter. Yet, it is just possible, it may be only a 
dark form of ehrysopterella, 

Pleitbota ochbeosteigella, n. sp, 

Ala antica aureo-ochraceay vittafitsca props costam obscuriors. Ala postica • 
fuscO'dnsrsa. Palpi capits et thorace longiorss. 

Anterior-wings uniform pale golden-ochre, with the longitudinal stripe near the 
costa of a darker brown, and fairly distinct. The fringes are also of an ochre colour. 
The apex is very acuminate, almost sinuate. Posterior- wings dark grey with paler 
fringes. 

Head and thorax pale ochre colour. Palpi ochre coloured, irrorated beneath 
and outside with black, the end joint being rery nearly as long as the head, and 
tl^eir total length being rather longer than the head and thorax. Abdomen darkish 

grey- 

The ? is rather paler in colour, with a more distinct stripe, and much lighter 
hind-wings. ^ measures 21 mm. ; $ , 23 mm. 

This species, which will precede metricella, was taken at Guelma 
in June ; a (J and ? being in my collection. 

From metricella it may be distinguished by its deeper and more 
golden colour, the former insect being much paler, and with a very 
slight bronzy hue. In metricella also the costa is much paler than the 
rest of the wing, which is not the case with our species. The palpi 
are also decidedly longer in the present insect than in metricella, 

Fleubota algebiella, n, sp. 

Ala antica flavo'ochracsa, vittis duabus, cosiali et centralis argenteo-albidis, 
mtta media dentata, cum margins interiors pallidiors. Ala postica cinsrea. Falpiy 
nap its et thorace longiores. 
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The colour of the anterior-wings varies from chestnut-brown to rery pale yel- 
lowish-ochre, the inner margin being always paler than the rest of the wing. The 
longitudinal costal and central stripes are silvery-white, the latter being very broad 
up to beyond the middle, where it is toothed, and is continued right up to hind 
margin. The fringes are rather lighter than the ground colour. 

The posterior-wings in the darker specimens are darkish grey, but are quite pale 
in the lighter one. 

Head whitish, thorax pale yellow. Palpi white, thickly dusted with dark brown 
beneath and outside, end joint as long as the head, total length rather longer than 
the head and thorax. Abdomen in fresh specimens silvery. Apex of anterior-wings 
very acuminate. 

This fine Pleurota, whicli will precede aristelta, was taken at 
Guelma in June; 1 (J, measuring 25i mm, and 2 ?, measuring 24 
mm., being in my collection. 

From SchliBgeriella, whicli it follows, it may be distinguished by 
its larger size, its yellower and generally much paler colour, its broader 
and silvery-white costal stripe, and by its very broad, silvery-white, 
and distinctly toothed median stripe. The head and palpi, which in 
SchJageriella are grey, the latter being densely irrorated with black, 
are in the present species white, with the dustings of the palpi much 
less dense. The thorax and abdomen are whitish in the present 
insect, but are brown in Schlageriella, 

From aristella it may be at once recognised by its much larger 
size, being nearly half as large again. It is also of a yellower and 
paler colour, the median stripe is also broader and toothed, and the 
head and palpi are whiter in algeriella than in aristella. 

From macrosella, which it most nearly approaches in size and 
general appearance, our species may be recognised by its colour 
being brighter and redder, also by its costal stripe being silvery, 
whereas in macrosella the costal stripe is very pale ochre colour, and 
quite lustreless. 

In algeriella the central stripe is very broad and silvery up to 
rather beyond the middle, where it is distinctly toothed, and from 
whence it becomes narrower up to the hind margin, whilst in macro- 
sella this stripe is of almost uniform width, and much less silvery. 
The palpi, head, and thorax are white in algeriella, but pale ochre 
in macrosella. 

Also in macrosella, the females have the anterior-wings almost 
falcate, but in our present species this important feature is wanting. 

The Bracken, Augustus Koad, 

Edgbaston : April *2thy 1885. 
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INSECTS IN ARCTIC BEGHONS. 

[ExTSi.CTBD VBOK ** DaB InBEKTEVLBBEIT IS ABKTISCHBN LaVDBBV, YOV 

Chbistopheb Aubiyilliub," 

VOKM.ISQ PABI OB NoBDBBSBIOLD's " StUDIBB UBD FoBSCHUBGEB YBBAJfLABST DUBCBE 
KBIBB ReiSBB IK HOHBB NOBDEB : " LbIPZIO, 1885.] 

A special interest attaches to the question of the mode of life in 
insects in relation to their surroundings in high Northern latitudes. 
Knowing, as we do, that the time available for the development of an 
insect in the extreme North is limited to from 4 to 6 weeks in the 
year, one has felt surprised how it could be possible for certain species 
to run through all their transformations in so short a time. 

B. McLachlan, in his paper on the insects of Grinnell Land 
(Journ. Linn. Soc, Zoology, vol. liv), refers to the difficulties which 
the shortness of the summer interposes to the development of insects, 
and intimates his suspicion that a development which would with us 
take place in a single summer would there require several summers. 

The correctness of this suspicion has been completely established 
by the interesting observations on species of Lepidoptera in South 
Waranger, in latitude 69° 40', made by Q-. Sandberg. He was success- 
ful in watching the development of some extreme Northern species 
from the egg. 

Let us take as an example CEneis Bore, Schn., a true hyperborean 
butterfly, which has never been found outside the Arctic circle, and 
even there only occurs in places which bear a truly Arctic stamp. 

The imago flies from the middle of June onwards, and lays its 
eggs on various species of grass. The eggs are hatched the same 
summer ; the larva hibernates below the surface of the earth, feeds 
and grows all through the following summer, but does not succeed in 
attaining its full size ; it then hibernates a second time, and does not 
assume the pupa state till the spring of the following year. 

The pupa, which in the allied forms in more southern localities 
is freely suspended in the air to a grass-stem or some similar object, 
here reposes in the earth, which in so inclement a climate must 
evidently be a great advantage. 

The butterfly escapes from the pupa-skin after an interval of from 
5—6 weeks, a period of unusual length for a diurnal Lepidopteron. 
In more southern lands the pupal repose of butterflies in summer 
rarely exceeds a fortnight. Hence, the entire metamorphosis is more 
tedious than in more temperate regions. 

By these and other observations, Sandberg shows that one Arctic 
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summer, in latitude 70°, does not suffice for the development of many 
Lepidoptera, but that two or more summers are required for the 
purpose. 

If, therefore, more than one summer is needful for the develop- 
ment of Lepidoptera, it appears to me even more certain that 
Humble-bees must require more than one summer. With us it is 
only the fully developed females which survive from one year to the 
next ; in spring they form the new nest, lay eggs, and bring up the 
larvaB which develop into workers, and thus begin to contribute to the 
support of the family, whence at last towards autumn males and 
females are developed. It seems hardly credible that all this can 
happen each summer in a similar way at G-rinnell Land, in latitude 
82°, especially as there the supply of food must be less than with us. 
Hence, the development of a colony of Humble-bees must there be 
something quite different. 

Were it not satisfactorily established that Humble-bees do occur 
in such high latitudes, one might, from our knowledge of their mode 
of life, be disposed to maintain that under such conditions they could 
not live. 

They seem, however, to have one advantage over their more 
Southern brethren. In the Arctic regions they do not seem to be 
troubled with parasites, such as Conops, MuHlla, which help to 
diminish their numbers in other countries. 



Entomology and Medical Jurisprudence. — Our correspondent, M. Lichtenstein, 
sends us a paper under the title " Un nouveau cas d'application de rEntomologie ^ 
la M^ioine legale/' extracted from the " Montpellier Medical " for February, 1885> 
from which we make the following notes : — 

When pulling down an old house at Montpellier, the workmen discoYered the 
mummified remains of a new-bom infant concealed under the flooring. An enquiry 
was held on the remains, which (owing to their condition) mainly reeolyed itself 
into a question as to how long a period had elapsed since they were deposited. As 
insect remains were present, M. Lichtenstein was asked to report as an " expert" 
He found in the linen in which the body was wrapped numerous empty pups of 
Dipteraj numerous " runs " of Lepidopterous larvae, which he considered the work 
of Aglossa pinguinalisy and remains of Anthrenus. On the body itself were dibrit 
of Ptinus and the cast skins of Acari. But nothing whatever in a living state. In 
taking into consideration the nature of the insect remains {PtinuSf Anthrenus, and 
Aglossa, in which latter case reference is made to the late Mr. Buckler's paper in 
the No. of this Magazine for February, 1884), M. Lichtenstein arrived at the con- 
clusions that four or more years must have elapsed since the body was deposited 
where it was found, and (from the Dipterous pnpo)) that it must have previously 
been exposed to the air for some time. — Eds. 
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Notes on Lepidoptera, — The following notes refer to some very common species 
of Lepidopteraf but touch on certain points in their development, which seemed to 
me worth recording. 

Dichonia {AgriopU) aprilina. — The egg is laid in the autumn, but I cannot 
describe its appearance at first j early in February I described it as follows : egg of 
the usual Noctua shape, but flattened, being about '85 mm. in transyerse measurement, 
and only *5 mm. yertically : it has fourteen or fifteen rather blunt ribs, which extend 
from the waist to the apex, and which appear somewhat bossed by the crossing of 
the transverse reticulation ; the colouring is very pretty, the ribs being white, and 
the intermediate spaces black, as is also the central spot on the top ; this arrange- 
ment makes one think of the licheny look both of the full-grown larva, and also of 
the imago. 

The newly-hatched larva which, with me, appeared during the last week in 
March, is rather over 2 mm. in length, stoutish, with large jet-black shining head, 
collar also shining black, the body smooth, in colour dingy drab, with a paler spiracular 
line, the usual dots inconspicuous, each having a short dark bristle. On supplying 
my larvfie with unopened oak-buds, I found they soon bored their way into them, 
eating out the interior, and lodging in the chamber thus made ; they presently grew 
fat, and looked like comfortable Tortrix larvse. 

By the middle of April they had moulted, but had not changed their dress very 
much ; a larva of the length of 7 mm. I described as follows : head, collar, and anal 
plate black ; the skin very glossy, in colour pale brown, with an indistinct paler 
mottling ; the usual dots paler, and very small ; the spiracles black. 

At the end of April, however, another moult produced a decided change ; the 
length now 9 mm., the head black, the body whitish, with a pattern of eight broad 
dorsal diamonds in black freckles, darkest on the sides, with some dull orange freckles 
mixed ; the dorsal line white, but broken into short streaks ; the usual spots small 
and black ; the spiracles black ; the larva now appears to feed without concealment 
on the opening buds ; and from this time the adult pattern and colouring become 
more developed. ^ 

As I noticed above, it is interesting to observe that there are three periods in 
the life-history of this species, at which it exhibits mimicry of lichens, the egg (at 
least, some time after deposition), the maturing larva, and the imago ; while it is not 
less interesting to mark the great change in habit and appearance exhibited by the 
growing larva. 

Dryohota {Hadena) protea. — Egg laid in autumn, described in month of Feb- 
ruary ; of depressed Noctua forfti, *65 mm. in transverse measurement, and *45 mm. 
yertically ; there are sixteen ribs, of which eight are stout, and come to the central 
button on the top, and the other eight stop short in the intermediate spaces ; the 
transverse reticulation shallow and fine, and knobbing the ribs in its passage ; the 
ground-colour of the shell is dull brown, on which the glistening white ribs show 
out distinctly, giving a very pretty efPect. 

The newly-hatched larva (March 15th, 1884), is about 1*5 mm. in length, with 
large black shining head, from which the body tapers to the tail, the colour a faint 
yiolet-tinged grey all over, the usual dots inconspicuous ; the larva makes its way 
into an oak-bud, and lives and feeds within : in three weeks' time the colour has 
become brownish, the head and' collar still black, the figure slender ; after a moult 
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(? second), when the length is about 6 mm., the head and collar still black, the general 
colour paler brown than before, with pal^r indistinct dorsal and sub-dorsal lines, the 
dots small and black ; the larra still living inside oak-buds : afterwards the ground- 
colour becomes darker brown, the head still black, the dorsal and sub-dorsal lines 
narrow, and yellow in colour, the spiracular line broader, and- of paler yellow, the 
dots black, the spiracles ringed with black : in May, when the oak-buds are now 
opening, the larra makes a cave for itself by spinning together the small leaves with 
a good deal of silk, the length now 16 mm., the head dull brown, oontrastLng with 
the greenish second segment, and the collar edged in front with yellow, the general 
cobur of the body ochreous, showing warmer at the folds, mottled with dull greenish, 
the dorsal line primrose, the sub-dorsal and spiracular threads both yellow; spiracles 
green, ringed with black, the dote still black. With the last moult the larra becomes 
all oyer green, freckled with yellow, the dorsal line of primrose remains distinct, the 
sub-dorsal thread is gone, the dots also not to be seen, though the place of each is 
marked by a yery small fine hair : the larra now feeds openly, and ceases to make 
any shelter for itself by drawing together the oak-leaves. 

Diloha ccBTuleocephala. — The egg laid in autumn, large for sixe of the moth, of 
depressed Nocfua form, about *85 mm. transversely, and *5 mm. vertically, the whole 
shell rugose, with fifteen or sixteen coarse ribs, in centre of top a small circular space 
thimble-pitted ; the shell sparsely set with some long ('65 mm.), curled and tangled 
flat hairs, broad (more than 0*5 mm.) at their bases and tapering upwards ; in colour 
the upper part of the shell dark bronzy-brown, the under-part pale leaden-grey, the 
hairs white. 

The young larva (hatched in beginning of March) not quite 3 mm. in length, 
the head shining jet-black, the collar large and black, the ground-colour dull greenish, 
the usual spots prominent, and shining black, each emitting a long, rather waved, 
black bristle, but also set with a number of tiny short black bristles, as, indeed, is 
the whole skin, and the number of these bristles makes the little larva look black ; 
but in three or four days' time, when it has grown, the bristles stand more apart> 
and the ground colour is less hidden, andj^here appear on the back and sides large 
pale yellow spots, so that before its first moult the larva has assumed very much 
of the appearance which it wears when full-grown, in this showing a very different 
habit from that of the two species described above. 

Agrotit (Triphana) pronuba. — Few years pass without my having the eggs of 
this species before me, either through a find of my own, or else through some one 
sending me a batch to name ; ^e moth, of course, has an extended flight, and it is 
not at all particular as to the nidus to which it entrusts its eggs ; a tall grass stem 
in the middle of a meadow, a reed blade by the water, an elm-leaf five feet from the 
ground, a bay-leaf close to the ground, a dry stick lying on the ground — these are a 
few of the positions I have known chosen, and they, to some extent, account for the 
puzzle as to the species to which the eggs should be credited ; but, subject to the 
variation necessarily caused by the difference of position, the plan of their deposition 
is always the same ; they are laid in large numbers, amounting to many hundreds 
(in one instance I counted twelve hundred), evenly in rank and file, very close but 
flat and never over-lapping one another ; and as they are small in individual bulk, a 
surface of half-an-inch square will accommodate a great many. 

The egg is of the usual Noctua form, neat and plump in outline, but rather 
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depressed, measuring about '55 mm. transversely, and about '35 mm. yertically ;. the 
under-side quite smooth and shiny, the upper-side with about forty very shallow fine 
ribs, with irregular intermediate reticulation j about half the ribs come up to the 
central rosette, which measures about '15 mm. across, and is composed of twelve or 
thirteen petals round a tiny ring, which, under a strong lens, is seen to be a smaller 
rosette also ; the colour at first is creamy-white, afterwards changing to pale greyish. 
The mature pale greenish larva, with the lateral rows of black streaks, as one 
finds it hiding in the earth at the end of autumn, is a very uninteresting pattemless 
creature ; but, by rearing them from the egg, I have had larvae which, until this last 
dress, were quite handsome, coloured with rich brown on the back, and with strong 
pink along the sides. — J. Hellinb, Exeter : February \2thy 1885. 

Note9 on JEudorea portlandica, Dale, and E. phceoleuca, Zell. — The probable 
identity of these two insects was, I believe, first suggested by Curtis in 1850 in the 
"Annals and Magazine of Natural History," Ser. 2, vol. v, p. 115, and the idea having 
been thus started, I am not aware that it has ever been seriously questioned. It 
seems, however, highly probable that there is really no connection between the two 
insects. 

Mr. Eustace E. Bankes, who resides at Corfe Castle Bectory, has lately been so 
good as to send me a series of Eudorea portlandica, with the suggestion that it is 
not really distinct irornfrequentella, heing merely an unusually white local form, 
peculiar to the Isle of Portland. 

Mr. Bankes assures me "that there is every variety, from the light form down 
to the very dark form, which is apparently indistinguishable from an ordinary frc' 
quentella ; the variation is so gradual and the one species appears to pass so imper- 
ceptibly into the other, that in a long series it seems to me impossible to say where 
the one ends and the other begins." 

Mr. Bankes adds that " my friend, the Bev. C. B. Digby, has suggested that the 
Portland phaoleuca may not prove identical with the Continental species of that 
name, from the difference in the direction of the second line." 

The Eudorea phceoleuca described by Zeller in the 1st volume of the " Linnssa 
Entomologica," p. 306, fig. 13, was described from two specimens captured by Herr 
Kindermann in the Banat (an eastern province of Hungary), and the most essential 
character given for it is the approximation of the second line to the first on the 
inner margin, where they are not half as far apart as they are on the costa. 

This is a character which we certainly do not find in our Isle of Portland insect ; 
the whiteness of the basal portion of the wing, which seems common to both, having 
probably been the innocent cause of the conjecture that the two insects were the 
same. Herrich-Schaffer, in his " Schmetterlinge von Europa," iv, p. 49, makes no 
mention of any other specimens than the two which Zeller had seen from the Banat. 

•Heinemann had probably seen other specimens, as he says " Alps to Yienna," 
but he says that it is difficult to distinguish phcBoleuca from murana, and that the 
form of the wing varies, so that one feels very doubtful whether all that he called 
phaoleuca were really identical vnth the species described by Zeller under that 
name. 

For the present, therefore, Eudorea phcBoleuca disappears from our lists, and 
Dale's portlandica is henceforth only a local form of frequenteUa. — H. T. Staintov, 
Mcritntsfield, Lewisham : April Uh, 1885. 
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PhkBodes immundana bred from birch and alder catkins. — I haye bred two 
of this species, one from a larva feeding in birch catkins, and the other from a 
larva in alder catkins. I hasten to make this statement, as unfortunately it is a 
correction of what was published in the February number (p. 203), inasmuch, 
as the description there given as the larva of A. Brockeclla proves instead to apply 
to tliat of Phlaodes immundana^ and therefore to this species. It will be seen 
at the early part of the announcement that in February, 1884, I obtwned larva 
in catkins of birch, from which I bred A. Brockeelloy but these larv» pupated before 
I had an opportunity of describing them. Last November I obtained larva which 
I considered to be the same, and from which the description vnw written. I may 
add that the two insects which emerged to-day spun up one about the 17th of No- 
vember, and the other about the 26th. I have other pupss not out yet, which 
changed as early as 10th November, and others not until the end of January. 

Since writing the above five more have emerged, two of them devoid of the 
white blotch. In all the cases the pupa worked itself out of the cocoon some hours 
before the moth emerged. There are two rows of minute bristles half round each 
segment (on the back), and pointing backwards. The tail also is studded with fine 
points. These enable the pupa to work its way out of the cocoon. — ^A. BALDiVfi, 
Wisbech : ApHl Vjth, 1885. . 

Tapinoma ffraoilescens, Nyl.f at Lincoln, — In a cottage in the centre of Lincoln, 
a short while ago, I noticed a large number of ants belonging to a species that was 
unknown to me running upon the walls near the fireplace, and over the fioor. Mr. 
E. Saunders tells me that it is Tapinoma gracileseens, which has been found at Kew 
in hothouses, at Exeter, the Crystal Palace, and in the City, but is not really indi- 
genous J they have, however, for a great number of years past thoroughly established 
themselves in this cottage, for the old woman who inhabits it has never been able 
to get rid of the plague. She tells me that an old vine used to stand near the 
cottage or on its site, and considers this to have been the cause of the invasion.— 
W. W. FowLBB, Lincoln : March lOth, 1885. 

ff 

Note on Clinocoris griteus and inter Hinctus. — In the "Wiener ent. Zeitung" 
for March, is a notice of an article by Dr. O. M. Renter on the synonyms of some 
Hemiptera published in No. 5 of the ** Bevue mensuelle d'Entomologie," par W. 
Dokhtouroff, at St. Petersburg. Among these it is stated that Clinocori* gritaut 
L., and CL inter stinctus, L., are not, as has long been believed, one and the same, 
but really distinct species j the synonymy being given thus : — 

Clinooobis aBiSBUs, L. 

Acanthosoma griseum, var.^^ Flor. 
JElaemostethu* Meheri, Jakowl. 

ClINOCOBIS INTEBSTIlfOTTJS, L. 

Cfimex hetulcBy De Gheer. 
a alni, StrSm. 
C. agathintu, Fab. 
Acanthosoma griseumy Flor. 
Blatmostethus grisenSf Fieb. 
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This notice has a special interest for us, as the Clinocoris known to us in 
Britain as CI. gritetu is one of the commonest, inhabiting birch trees throughout 
the summer and autumn, and it may well be that we have also CI. interstinctus 
mixed with it in collections. 

In the " Fauna Suecica," Linn^ described both species consecutiyely ; No. 926, 
Cfimex griseus. No. 927, C. interstinctus. The characteristics to be specially noted 
are — of the former species ; " griseous, above sprinkled with deep punctures j scu- 
tellum more fuscous towards the base ; wings clouded with fuscous, dorsum beneath 
the wings blackf the margins of the abdomen with white indentations :** of the latter 
species ; *' Size, aspect and colour agree with the preceding, except that the hue is 
paler ; scutellum at base and exteriorly more fuscous ; wings white , diaphanous ; 
dorsum red (wherein it evidently differs from the preceding), towards the base a 
large black spot, posteriorly, especially at the sides of the abdomen, with black 
transverse lines." The slight differences on which Linn^ founded his two species 
have probably induced many subsequent authors to regard them as sexual or only 
colour- variations of one species occurring during the active stages of life, which, in 
two broods, extend over several months. Elor, who unites the two species, and was 
an acute observer, gives no hint of any structural difference. Not having before 
me Dr. Beuter's article, I cannot say if he has detected any such difference, nor do 
I know how he has arrived at his conclusion of the reality of Linn^'s two species ; 
I do not, however, in the least mean to impugn the correctness of his determination. 
r. W. DotraiiAS, 8, Beaufort Qturdens, Lewisham : April ISth, 1885. 



Ceraleptus limdus. Stein, ^c, at Chohham. — On the 23rd of February last, while 
searching along the railway bank in the above locality, in the hopes of meeting 
with some of the Hymenopterous egg-parasites, I came across a solitary root of 
meadow fescue grass (JF, pratensis), which I at once cut and transferred to a sheet 
of paper ; the result being not only the capture of several good species of Coleoptera, 
but what was to me more pleasing, that out tumbled no less than eight specimens 
of Ceraleptus lividus, Stein. This rare Hemipteron has not, 1 believe, before been 
met with so far inland in this country, and, in fact, has been looked upon as a coast 
insect. Messrs. Douglas and Scott, and also Mr. Saunders in his Synopsis, give the 
localities of Deal and neighbourhood on the Sandhills, while my friend, Mr. E. P* 
CoUett, met with it in 1882 on the Sandhills at Camber. The extreme rarity of this 
insect led me to think it might not be uninteresting to record its capture from the 
above locality ; the same tuft of grass produced me no less than seven species of 
JPezomachuSf viz., Pezomachus rufulus, F6rst., tener, Q-r., timidus, Fcirst., Neesii, Q-r., 
agilis,'S'6Tst.iinsolen8yQtr.,geochare8t FSrst., and one specimen of Aptesis nigro- 
cincta, Panz.— T. R. Billtjps, 20, Swiss Villas, Coplestone Road, Peckham, S.B. : 
April, 1885. 

• 

Coleoptera at Llangollen.— On Friday last, April 3rd, I had a pleasant day's 
collecting among the hills surrounding this charming Welsh village, being accom- 
panied by another entomological enthusiast, Dr. J. W. Ellis. Before ascending the 
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heights we spent half an hour at one of the little streams which nm down the 
mountains into the Dee, and here, under pebbles, we took Bembidium decorum^ B, 
tibiaUf B. atrooBruleum, and B. pratinum. 

A walk of about an hour brought us to the foot of Moel-y-Ghimelin, on the 
slopes of which we worked for some time. Insects were, howeyer, very scarce, the 
only species worth noting being Carahus (trvengis, C. catenulatu*, PteroHichut 
vitreus, and a single specimen of Miscodera arctica^ which fell to mj lot. As the 
latter species was among our desiderata, we searched carefully for more, but without 
success. A critical examination of every Pterostichu* madidits and Nebria hrevi- 
collis failed to give us P. athiops or N. Chfllenhalii, although I think it is a likely 
spot for both. 

These high moors are frequently mentioned in Dawson's '' G-eodephaga Britan- 
nica," and I think they would well repay systematic working at all times of the 
year. Many of our rare Aphodii no doubt occur there, and, in fact, I know that 
A. Zenkeri was taken there in September, 1883. — R. Wilding, 40, Downing Street, 
Liverpool : April 9th, 1885. 



ENTOifOLoaicAL SociBTY OP LONDON. — April Ut, 1885 : B. MoLachIiAn, Esq., 
F.B.S., President, in the Chair. 

Messrs. Ernest Sable, of G-rove Boad, Clapham Park, and H. 0. Dent, of 20, 
Thurlow Square, were elected Members. 

Mr. B. M. Christy (present as a visitor) exhibited a drawing of the larva of the 
local form of Platysamia Columbia, known as Nokomis : he had found the larva in 
Canada feeding on Elceagnus argentea, the peculiar silvery appearance of which 
was strikingly in accord with the colour of the larva, which latter was probably pro- 
tected thereby. He also showed faded leaves of Betula glandulosa, and said he 
had observed Papilio Asterias settle on similar patches of leaves, apparently mis- 
taking them for flowers on account of the bright colouring. Mr. Weir said he had 
observed white butterflies settle on patches of variegated leaves in his own garden, 
and he alluded to the well-known case of bees coming to artificial flowera on a lady's 
bonnet. 

Mr. Billups exhibited two species of Pezomachus new to Britain, viz., P. imma- 
turns and vulnerens, taken at Headley Lane in January, and remarked that on the 
same day he took thirteen species of the genus. 

Mr. E. A. Fitch exhibited a rather large moth, apparently belonging to the 
CrambidcB, found at rest on a wall in Dr. Wallace's garden in Colchester, having 
probably been imported In plants. It was not contained in the National Collection, 
and was perhaps undescribed. 

Mr. Dunning called attention to a paper by Mr. F. G-. Heathcote, published in 
the Transactions of the Cambridge Philosophical Society, on a curious pouch-like 
organ at the base of the mandibles in Scutigera {Myriopoda), the function of which 
was considered to be auditory. 
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HiSTOIBB VATTTBELLB DB LA FbANCB : — H^MIPTiBES : par L. FAIBMAIBB, 

Ex-President de la 8ooi4U Entomologique de France. Paris : E. Deyrolle, 1884, 
8vo, 206-pp., 9 plates. 

Under the general title " Mus^ scolaire Deyrolle,'* there is now in coarse of 
publication a series of treatises on the Natural History of France, the term 
" Natural History " being used in its widest sense, so as to include Zoology, Botany, 
Geology, Palaeontology, and Mineralogy. The series will comprise 23 volumes, of 
which 6 are devoted to Insects, and of these 3 (Coleopteray LepidopterOy Hemiptsra) 
have already appeared. The purpose of the series is explained in the prospectus : — 
'* It is not enough to say to founders that they should form a school-museum, 
instruct pupils to distinguish useful or hurtful animals, or form collections of plants 
or minerals ; they must furnish the learners with works which will enable them to 
determine with ease and certainty the large quantity of such objects found in 
France. In order to accomplish this end, acknowledged Savatu have been very 
willing each to treat a class or order in such a manner as to render the study of the 
natural sciences accessible to all, and to diminish the inherent difficulties of the 
science, which includes the whole of Nature.'' Without any disparagement to the 
many excellent works already existing in this country, we should yet like to see a 
series of treatises on this model in English, not only in general use in schools, as in 
France, but also for the instruction of children of larger growth, who are, as a rule, 
sadly in want of such knowledge, of which we had a fine instance lately {vide p. 63, 
ante). Then also we might hope to enlist some more capable recruits into the ranks 
of the volunteers, if not into the regular line of the army of scientific research. 

The volume on Hemiptera is more than elementary, in conformity with the 
scope of the design of the series, for it ,not only sets forth the principles of 
classification, but also the characters of genera and species in concise yet sufficient 
form, the typical, and often all the species of a genus being described. As is fitting 
in such a work as this there is no novelty, except that, instead of two, three 
primary divisions — H^teropt^res, Homopt^res, and Sternorhynques are adopted, 
and the limits of genera are advantageously enlarged ; but we are not disposed to 
favour the total omission of the names of previous workers — even the names of the 
authors of specific descriptions — for thus, as far as this volume ie concerned, the 
learner would necessarily believe that the whole was the original work of the author. 
This, perhaps, has been intentional, so as to divest the work in the eyes of the 
young of the deterrent appearance of great knowledge beyond their reach, and yet, 
as conveying an untrue impression, it is a mistake. The figures on the plates 
deserve special commendation for their accuracy and artistic finish. Only a very 
extensive sale can compensate for the production of such a volume as this at the 
price. 

Thb BiTTTBBFLiBS 07 NoBTH Ambbica : by W. H. Edwabds. Second 
series ; part xiii. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. London : Triibner & Co. 
1886. 

In the number of this Magazine for August, 1868 (vol. v, p. 79), we criticised 
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faYoorably the first part, of the first series, of Mr. Edwards' magnificent work. We 
hare now to congratulate him, and entomologists generally, on the completion of 
the second series. Fully seventeen years is a large slice of the working time in a 
man's life. But with characteristic singleness of purpose, Mr. Edwards announces 
the commencement of a third series in a few months, for which he has in hand 
abundant materials. Ifaturally there is much yet to be done. In his list of North 
American Butterflies (North of Mexico) in the part now before us, 612 species are 
recognised (irrespective of varieties, &c.), and of only a tithe of these are the life- 
histories described. 



(Sbituarg* 



Prof. Carl Theodor Ernst von Siehold died at Munich on April 6th, aged 
81 years. He was bom at Wurzburg on February 16th, 1804, and was cousin to 
the well-known Japanese traveller and philologist of the same name. Educated for 
the medical profession, he practised for some time at Kdnigsberg, until he obtained an 
appointment at Dantzic in 1835. Subsequently he became professor of zoology and 
comparative anatomy at Erlangen, Friburg, Breslai}, and Munich successively, his 
appointment at the latter place dating from 1853. Yon Siebold published a little 
systematic entomological work ; but it was in the comparative anatomy, physiology, 
and biology of insects (and also of other invertebrates) that he made his great re- 
putation, which was scarcely second to any in Europe, and the results of his lectures 
and publications largely influenced the studies and thoughts of enquirers into these 
special branches for many years. It would be impossible here to glance at even a 
few of his most important memoirs. His text-book on the comparative anatomy of 
invertebrates, published in 1848, still maintains its reputation. In 1856 appeared 
what was perhaps his most remarkable work, " Wahre Parthenogenesis bei Schmet- 
terlingen und Bienen ", of which an English translation was made the following 
year by Mr. W. S. Dallas. The statements therein were at first received with much 
incredulity, and even some derision : but who now doubts their truth ? Partheno- 
genesis continued one of his favourite studies, and only a year or two before his 
death he published an important memoir on the subject as observed in Tenthredinida. 
Yon Siebold will equally be remembered, and his memory respected, as an editor. 
In 1849, he (in conjunction with KQlliker) founded the *^ Zeitschrift fur wissen- 
schafbliche Zoologie," which continues the most prominent natural history periodical 
in G-ermany. Almost every leading Academy or Society enrolled his name amongst 
its Honorary Members. In this country he was elected one of the Foreign Members 
of the Boyal Society and of the Linnean Society so long back as 1858, and one of 
the Honorary Members of the Entomological Society in 1870. Yiewed in connection 
with the most modem school of naturalists, Yon Siebold could scarcely be termed 
a theorist, yet several of his discoveries from actual patient observation were more 
startling than the speculations of the present day, vi^hich are founded too often on 
a basis of fact with a huge superstructure of imagination. 

END OF YOL. XXI. 
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